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RAILWAY  ELECTRIFICATION 
By  Adam  Gowans  Whyte 
I 

IN  his  latest  book,  Romance  of  the  Machine^  Professor 
Piipin  maintains  that  American  materialism,  as 
represented  by  the  organised  development  of  inven¬ 
tions  like  the  telephone,  the  radio  valve,  and  the  internal 
combustion  engine,  has  been  the  salvation  of  American 
idealism.  The  vision  which  Washington,  Lincoln,  and 
others  entertained  of  the  United  States  would  never  have 
been  more  than  a  vision  if  science  had  not  provided  the 
means  of  rapid  transport  and  communication. 

A  similar  argument  may  be  applied  to  the  British  Empire. 
Without  the  submarine  cable  and  the  steamship,  would 
it  have  been  possible  to  overcome  the  handicap  of  distance 
in  organising  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  ? 
Must  we  not  recognise  air  transport  and  radio  communica¬ 
tion  as  essential  factors  in  achieving  the  economic  and 
political  unity  of  the  Empire  ? 

The  claim  of  the  engineer  to  be  classed  among  the 
primary  Empire-builders  is  not  new,  but  it  is  seldom 
pressed  and  still  more  seldom  admitted  with  any  degree 
of  enthusiasm.  Historians  tend  to  deal  more  with  conquests 
and  constitutions  than  with  the  mechanical  phases  of 
social  evolution.  Engineers,  for  their  part,  too  rarely 
assert  the  constructive  value  of  their  work.  So  the  world 
accepts  their  services  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  with 
little  appreciation  of  the  skill  entailed  or  of  their  far- 
reaching  influence  on  the  course  of  progress. 

Technical  thought  and  lay  thought  live  in  separate 
worlds.  They  remain  separate  even  when  the  layman 
takes  the  trouble  to  learn  the  language  of  the  engineer. 
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Many  people  have  mastered  the  technicalities  of  niotor  cars 
and  radio  receivers,  but  their  mastery  does  not  necessarily 
bring  understanding  of  the  civilising  functions  of  motor 
transport  and  long-distance  communication.  Engineers 
themselves  often  fail  to  realise  either  the  results  or  the 
potentialities  of  the  work  they  are  doing.  Experience  in 
examinations  on  general  knowledge  proves  that  engineers 
show  more  insight  and  intelligence  when  dealing  with 
questions  right  outside  their  orbit  than  those  which  involve 
the  subtler  influences  of  invention  and  engineering  enter¬ 
prise  on  human  aflFairs. 

II 

Here,  then,  we  have  “  two  nations,”  as  distinct  as  those 
which  Disraeli  sought  to  reconcile.  Their  mutual  isolation 
is  illustrated  by  the  reception  given  to  the  Report  of  the 
Weir  Committee  on  Railway  Electrification.  The  technical 
newspapers  have  discussed  it  from  various  angles  suggested 
by  their  particular  interests  in  the  electrical,  coal,  oil  or 
other  industry.  The  lay  press,  skimming  over  the  techni¬ 
calities,  has  welcomed  it  in  the  hope  of  improved  travelling 
facilities  or  the  relief  of  unemployment.  Both  groups  have 
focussed  their  attention  upon  certain  aspects  of  the  scheme, 
leaving  the  others  either  vague  or  invisible.  Only  here 
and  there  has  an  attempt  been  made  to  present  the  proposals 
as  a  whole  and  in  relation  to  the  general  question  of  transport 
and  the  industrial,  agricultural,  and  domestic  life  of  the 
people. 

At  first  sight,  it  is  true,  the  problem  of  railway  electrifica¬ 
tion  appears  to  concern  few  beyond  the  engineer  and  the 
railway  companies.  The  terms  of  reference  under  which 
the  Committee  was  appointed,  in  September,  1929,  were 
strictly  limited : — 

In  view  of  the  progress  which  is  being  made  towards  widespread 
availability  of  high  tension  electrical  energy,  to  examine  into  the 
economic  and  other  aspects  of  the  electrification  of  the  railway  systems 
in  Great  Britain,  with  particular  reference  to  main  line  working,  and 
to  report  their  conclusions.  ■ 

The  only  suggestion  of  a  broader  problem  lies  in  the 
opening  clause,  and  that  is  so  worded  as  to  convey  little 
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to  the  uninitiated.  Nevertheless,  it  does  give  a  clue  to 
what  may  be  called  the  historical  setting  under  which  the 
Committee  began  its  work.  The  project  of  electrifying 
the  railways  is  closely  related  to  the  electrification  of 
the  country  in  general,  and  in  order  to  understand  why 
the  scheme  is  being  considered  at  the  present  time  we  must 
review  the  story  of  electricity  supply. 

It  is  rather  a  tangled  tale.  In  the  very  infancy  of  the 
electrical  industry  the  legislature  became  busy  with  restric¬ 
tive  Acts,  and  the  new  field  of  enterprise  became  the  battle 
ground  of  Municipal  Socialism  versus  Private  Ownership. 
The  prevailing  conception  in  these  critical  days  was  that 
each  undertaking  giving  a  supply  of  electricity  to  the  public 
should  be  limited  to  a  particular  town  or  district  and  should 
either  be  owned  by  the  local  authority  or  be  subjected  to 
conditions  which  would  facilitate  purchase  by  the  municipal¬ 
ity  at  a  later  date.  This  parochial  principle  led  to  the 
multiplication  of  small  undertakings  and  made  it  extremely 
difficult  to  organise  amalgamations  or  unified  supplies  over 
a  wide  area.  Technical  progress  called  for  operation  on  a 
large  scale,  but  it  was  only  after  a  long  and  costly  Parlia¬ 
mentary  struggle  that  a  number  of  electric  power  companies 
secured  the  right  to  supply  electricity  over  one  or  more 
counties. 

Electricity  supply  was  in  fact  much  in  the  same  condition 
as  a  crustacean  which  grows  so  rapidly  that  it  has  to  shed 
its  carapace  at  frequent  intervals.  Unfortunately  in  this 
case  vested  interests  and  legislative  inertia  delayed  the 
adjustment,  and  not  until  the  War,  when  the  impulse 
towards  reconstruction  was  at  its  height,  was  a  real  effort 
made  to  put  our  electrical  house  in  order.  The  Electricity 
Supply  Act,  1926,  was  inspired  by  a  national  idea,  overriding 
the  county  no  less  than  the  corporation.  The  country  be¬ 
came  the  unit  of  organisation  and  a  Central  Electricity  Board 
was  formed  to  link  up  and  extend  all  the  efficient  centres 
of  electric  power  production  and  to  construct  a  network  of 
transmission  mains,  known  as  the  “  Grid,”  to  furnish  a 
primary  system  of  cheap  and  abundant  supply  available 
for  all  purposes  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  engineering  problems  involved  in  such  a  scheme 
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are  formidable,  but  the  economic  side  is  quite  simple. 
Electricity,  viewed  as  a  commodity  for  public  use,  follows 
elementary  laws.  It  can  be  made  cheaper  by  technical 
improvements  in  generating  plant  but  still  more  by 
producing  it  on  a  large  scale  for  a  steady  demand.  The  early 
electrical  undertakings  suffered  not  only  because  they  were 
parochial  but  also  because  they  supplied  current  chiefly  for 
lighting,  which  is  wanted  for  just  a  few  hours  out  of  the 
twenty-four.  Electricity  grew  cheaper  when  the  under¬ 
takings  began  to  supply  power  to  factories  and  induced 
domestic  consumers  to  go  in  for  electric  cookers,  heaters, 
and  other  appliances  required  during  the  hours  when 
there  was  no  consumption  for  lighting.  Output  increased 
and  the  “  load  factor  ”  improved,  since  the  various  demands 
dovetailed  into  each  other  so  as  to  bring  the  production 
curve  closer  to  the  ideal  straight  line  of  full  operation  day 
and  night — a  lOO  per  cent.  “  load  factor.” 

Applying  the  same  principle  to  a  national  scheme  of 
electricity  supply,  it  becomes  clear  that  progress  depends 
upon  bringing  in  every  demand — mines,  mills,  factories, 
railways,  tramways,  public  buildings,  farms,  and  houses. 
When  all  these  use  electricity  for  all  purposes,  electricity 
will  be  really  cheap.  If  any  important  class  of  consumer 
stands  aloof  it  deprives  itself  of  a  cheap  supply  and  increases 
the  cost  to  the  other  classes. 

No  single  class  is  so  important  in  this  connection  as  the 
railways.  The  Weir  Committee  estimates  that  they  will 
need,  when  electrified,  6,000  million  units  of  electricity 
each  year.  As  the  total  annual  output  of  electricity  in 
Great  Britain  is  about  11,000  million  units,  the  effect  of 
the  railway  demand  in  enlarging  the  scale  of  production 
and  cheapening  general  supply  needs  no  emphasis.  More¬ 
over,  the  railway  load  is  a  good  load  from  the  point  of 
view  of  cheap  production,  the  variety  of  demands  for 
main  line,  suburban  and  goods  traffic  giving  the  high 
”  load  factor  ”  of  50  per  cent. 

Everybody,  therefore,  who  uses  or  is  likely  to  use 
electricity  has  a  close  interest  in  the  question  whether 
British  railways  are  to  be  converted  from  steam  to  electric 
traction.  The  pictures  which  have  entertained  us  for  so 
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many  years  of  all-electric  homes,  electrified  farms,  and  an 
industrial  world  cleansed  alike  of  grime  and  inefficiency 
depend  for  their  realisation  upon  an  all-round  cheapening 
of  electricity.  While  it  is  true  that  electricity  is  cheaper, 
absolutely  as  well  as  relatively,  than  it  was  before  the  War, 
and  is  tending  year  by  year  to  become  cheaper,  it  has  not 
yet — save  here  and  there — reached  the  level  at  which  it 
can  be  used  freely  for  all  purposes  by  all  grades  of  society. 
All-electric  homes,  for  example,  are  still  the  exception  and 
are  owned  by  people  who  take  into  their  calculations  the 
secondary  advantages  of  electricity — ^its  cleanliness,  con¬ 
venience,  perfection  of  control,  and  so  on.  Electric  farms 
likewise  are  prophetic  examples.  Even  in  industry,  where 
electric  light  and  electric  driving  have  become  almost 
standard  practice,  there  are  many  applications  of  electricity 
— as  in  furnaces  and  heating  processes — ^which  hang  fire 
because  electricity  is  not  cheap  enough. 

Ill 

What  we  need,  in  order  to  quicken  our  industrial  life 
and  make  the  amenities  of  electricity  available  to  all,  is 
to  bring  the  cost  of  electricity  made  from  coal  down  to 
the  cost  of  hydro-electric  power.  It  is,  of  course,  a  fallacy 
that  electricity  generated  by  a  waterfall  “  costs  nothing.” 
Dams,  pipe  lines,  generating  plant  and  cables  involve  a 
heavy  capital  cost  which  the  user  of  electricity  must  repay. 
The  main  advantage  of  water  power  is  that  the  plant  can 
run  night  and  day,  without  any  material  extra  cost,  up  to 
the  limit  of  the  available  water  supply.  Electricity  can 
therefore  be  used  freely  for  every  purpose,  from  operating 
a  main  line  railway  to  lighting  and  heating  a  wayside  cottage. 
Hydro-electric  schemes  arrive  quickly  at  the  stage  we 
are  striving  to  approach — the  stage  of  universal  use.  When 
we  draw  still  nearer,  by  pooling  the  industrial,  railway, 
and  other  demands  in  the  national  electricity  scheme,  we 
shall  not  need  to  envy  the  dwellers  in  remote  Spanish  or 
Italian  valleys  who  use  electricity  as  lightly  as  we  use  water. 

Having  reviewed  the  broader  aspects  of  railway  electri¬ 
fication,  we  may  now  turn  to  the  specific  question  whether 
it  is,  from  the  railway  point  of  view,  a  sound  proposition. 
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The  total  route  mileage  of  the  British  railways  system  is 
20,300  ;  and  487  miles  are  at  present  worked  by  electricity. 
Apart  from  an  18-mile  mineral  section  on  the  London  and 
North  Eastern  Railway,  all  the  electrified  portions  are 
suburban  in  character.  From  time  to  time  various  com¬ 
panies  have  looked  into  the  question  of  main  line  operation 
by  electric  traction,  but  they  have  never  advanced  beyond 
the  report  stage. 

Taken  by  themselves,  these  facts  do  not  look  very  promis¬ 
ing  for  the  advocates  of  electrification.  They  should, 
however,  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  electrical  history 
summarised  above.  Until  the  national  system  of  elec¬ 
tricity  supply  took  shape,  every  scheme  for  main  line 
electrification  involved  the  building  of  large  power  stations, 
supplying  the  railway  load  and  the  railway  load  alone. 
The  same  handicap  applied  to  surburban  schemes,  but 
there  the  increase  in  traffic  was  large  enough  to  cover 
both  the  large  capital  cost  of  the  stations  and  the  relative 
inefficiency  of  power  production  for  a  single  demand.  No 
increase  on  a  similar  scale  can  be  relied  upon  in  the  case  of 
main  line  traffic  ;  consequently  the  whole  problem  of  main 
line  conversion  turns  on  keeping  new  capital  expenditure  on 
power  supply  to  the  minimum  and  on  securing  ample 
electricity  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

This  crucial  factor  brings  us  back  to  the  terms  of  reference 
under  which  Lord  Weir,  with  his  colleagues  Sir  Ralph 
Wedgwood  and  Sir  William  McLintock,  began  their 
labours  :  “In  view  of  the  progress  which  is  being  made 
towards  widespread  availability  of  high  tension  electrical 
energy.” 

The  existence  of  the  “  Grid  ”  puts  quite  a  new  complexion 
on  the  economics  of  main  line  electrification.  It  enables 
the  Central  Electricity  Board  to  offer  the  railways  all  the 
power  they  want  at  a  halfpenny  per  unit,  the  price  falling 
to  0.475  penny  when  the  conversion  is  completed.  Working 
on  that  basis,  and  on  detailed  investigations  made  upon 
typical  sections  of  the  railway  system,  the  Weir  Committee 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  “  assuming  general  electrifica¬ 
tion  on  a  20  years  programme,  and  assuming  that  existing 
traffics  are  maintained,  there  would  be  a  surplus  of  approxi- 
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mately  2  per  cent,  available  after  meeting  interest  charges 
on  the  new  capital  involved.” 

This  conclusion  is  rightly  described  by  the  Committee 
as  “  the  crudest  and  most  unimaginative  expression  of  the 
economic  situation.”  The  margin  of  2  per  cent,  is  admitted 
to  be  too  narrow  for  the  risks  and  contingencies  involved. 
When,  however,  the  picture  is  completed  by  the  benefits 
which  electrical  operation  is  sure  to  bring,  it  becomes  much 
more  attractive. 


In  almost  every  application  of  electricity  since  the  early 
days  of  electric  light,  it  has  been  found  that  the  secondary 
advantages  of  electricity  are  the  factors  which  really  lead 
to  its  adoption.  The  same  principle  applies  to  main  line 
electrification.  Electric  traction  is  not  proposed  simply 
as  a  means  of  reducing  railway  costs.  Its  true  function 
is  to  improve  the  service  and  bring  in  new  revenue.  As 
the  Report  states  : 

Apart  from  suburban  services,  it  seems  probable  that  electric 
traction  would  be  the  means  of  attracting  additional  traffic  to  the 
railways  in  a  number  of  different  directions.  We  have  not  thought 
it  advisable  to  speculate  upon  any  acceleration  of  the  speed  of  the 
principal  express  services,  but  undoubtedly  electric  traction  renders 
possible  a  considerable  acceleration  of  the  intermediate  and  stopping 
services,  and  such  acceleration  would  be  a  powerful  factor  in  favour  of 
the  railways  in  competition  with  road  traction. 

The  adoption  of  electric  traction  generally  would  afford  to  the 
Railway  Companies  the  opportunity  of  intensif5dng  their  main  line 
and  inter-urban  services  on  more  economic  terms  than  are  open  to 
them  under  conditions  of  steam  traction.  Small  multiple  unit  sets* 
could  be  worked  more  cheaply  than  steam  trains,  and,  where  traffic 
conditions  permit,  could  be  run  at  regular  intervals  between  the 
principal  express  services.  In  certain  cases  a  multiple  imit  service 
run  at  frequent  intervals  might  replace  completely  an  existing  loco¬ 
motive-hauled  service  run  at  wider  intervals.” 

In  general,  electrification  .  .  .  places  in  the  hands  of  a 
traffic  manager  a  new  machine  or  system  which  enables 
him  to  offer  a  more  attractive  transport  proposition  to  his 

*  On  the  multiple  imit  system  trains  are  made  up  of  coaches 
equipped  with  electric  motors,  and  of  trailing  coaches.  It  gives 
great  flexibility,  as  the  length  of  train  can  be  easily  and  economically 
adjusted  to  the  fluctuations  in  traffic. 
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public,  and  whose  special  characteristics  are  capable  of 
extensive  development.”  Bearing  in  mind  the  downward 
trend  of  railway  traffic  and  the  increasing  vigour  of  road 
competition,  some  such  aid  to  recovery  must  be  regarded 
as  essential  to  the  financial  security  of  our  railways.  The 
outlook  for  railway  transport  is  indeed  so  gloomy  that 
some  observers  see  nothing  better  in  prospect  for  it  than  a 
gradual  surrender  to  road  transport.  Imagination  boggles, 
however,  at  the  thought  of  the  roads  taking  over  the 
329,600,000  tons  of  goods  and  mineral  traffic  from  the 
main  line  railways,  in  addition  to  the  1,347,667,000  passen¬ 
ger  journeys.  Marvellous  as  modem  road  transport  may 
be  it  is  not  capable  of  handling  such  a  volume  of  traffic. 
Railways,  moreover,  still  hold  a  high  superiority  in  speed 
and  efficiency  for  long-distance  hauls,  and  the  effect  of 
more  frequent,  speedy  and  comfortable  services  should  be 
sufficient  to  bring  a  fresh  lease  of  prosperity.  Broadly 
speaking,  our  railways  are  losing  ground  because  their 
method  of  haulage  is  essentially  the  same  as  it  was  a  hundred 
years  ago,  while  a  revolution  has  taken  place  on  the  roads. 
When  the  railway  system  is  modernised  the  balance  of 
power  will  be  restored — all  the  more  readily  if  the  two 
forms  of  transport  are  developed  in  co-operation  and  not 
in  destructive  competition. 

If  the  change  is  to  be  made  at  all  it  must  be  made  over 
the  entire  system.  The  only  sections  of  line  exempted 
by  the  Weir  Committee  are  a  number  of  small  branch 
routes  where  the  traffic  is  too  slight  to  justify  conversion. 
In  such  cases  oil  or  oil-electric  propulsion  is  recommended. 
Elsewhere  the  change  from  steam  to  electricity  will,  under 
the  scheme  drawn  up  by  the  Committee,  proceed  by  stages 
over  a  period  of  twenty  years  to  universal  electric  traction. 

Various  reasons  dictate  this  momentous  policy  of  “  all 
or  nothing.”  Partial  electrification  involves  mixed  steam 
and  electrical  operation,  which  prevents  the  full  advantages 
of  electrification  being  secured.  Most  important  of  all, 
no  section  of  our  railway  system  can  by  itself  secure  the 
cheap  power  which  is  offered  to  the  railways  as  a  whole. 
In  the  words  of  the  Conunittee,  “  there  is  only  one  way  by 
which  the  full  benefit  of  railway  electrification  can  be 
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obtained  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  is  by  the  complete 
substitution  of  steam  haulage  by  electricity.” 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  change  is  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  ^300,000,000.  Stated  in  this  blunt  way,  the  total 
appears  formidable,  especially  when  the  cry  for  reduction 
in  expenditure  is  so  insistent.  The  Committee  points 
out,  however,  that  during  the  last  ten  years  we  have  spent 
about  £500,000,000  on  our  roads,  without  any  calculation 
of  direct  returns.  In  relation  to  this  outlay,  which  is 
generally  regarded  as  sound,  the  expenditure  of  £15,000,000 
a  year  for  20  years  on  a  transport  reform  which  promises  to 
be  directly  as  well  as  indirectly  profitable  must  be  regarded 
as  fully  justified. 

Even  the  most  fanatical  advocate  of  economy  does  not 
bar  out  the  spending  of  mone^  on  commercial  enterprise. 
He  must  recognise  that  one  of  our  greatest  needs  is  a 
profitable  outlet  for  the  capital  which  is  lying  idle  under 
the  cloud  of  industrial  depression.  The  railway  electri¬ 
fication  scheme  is  in  quite  a  different  category  from  those 
proposals  which  are  primarily  intended  to  “  make  work  ” 
and  imply  some  measure  of  increased  taxation.  It  stands 
or  falls  on  its  claim  to  be  a  remunerative  investment.  A 
case  might  be  made  for  assistance  on  a  basis  not  strictly 
commercial  because  of  the  influence  of  the  scheme  in 
improving  transport,  providing  employment,  quickening 
our  industrial  vigour  and  bringing  the  dream  of  truly 
cheap  electricity  nearer  to  realisation.  But  there  seems 
no  need  to  press  such  a  case  or  to  tr^at  the  scheme  as  other 
than  a  transport  development  which  the  supply  of  cheap 
electricity  has  at  last  rendered  feasible. 

V 

A  word  or  two  must  be  said  about  the  effect  of  railway 
electrification  on  employment. 

The  Weir  Committee  points  out  that  with  the  exception 
of  imported  raw  materials,  mainly  copper,  substantially 
all  the  expenditure  under  a  comprehensive  programme 
would  be  distributed  in  this  country  ultimately  in  the  form 
of  wages.  On  the  usual  basis  of  calculation  the  scheme 
would  provide  steady  work  for  60,000  men  per  annum  for 
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twenty  years.  A  large  slice  of  this  employment  will  go  to 
the  iron  and  steel  industry,  since  every  railway  contract 
classed  as  “  electrical  ”  includes  a  wide  variety  of  steel 
products  for  buildings,  machine  parts,  rails,  poles,  and 
so  on. 

Against  the  employment  thus  created,  the  Committee 
mentions  various  reductions,  due  to  economy  in  coal  and 
in  personnel  under  electrical  operation.  These  reductions 
have  been  treated  in  certain  quarters  as  serious  objections 
to  the  scheme,  although  they  represent  an  improvement  in 
operating  efficiency.  We  must  remember,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  they  are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  existing 
traffic.  The  Committee  took  this  basis  in  order  to  be 
severely  conservative  in  its  estimates,  but  while  this  restraint 
is  to  be  admired  it  leads  to  a  somewhat  distorted  view  among 
people  concerned  with  the  interests  of  coal  and  railway 
employees.  The  proportions  need  to  be  corrected  by  the 
factor  of  increased  traffic  under  electrification.  Coal  will 
benefit  from  that  development  and  from  the  extension  of 
the  general  demand  for  electricity.  As  for  the  railwaymen, 
the  Committee  itself  supplies  the  necessary  corrective  in 
the  opinion  that : 

"  there  will  be  no  serious  adverse  effects  on  the  men  now  occupying 
these  grades  [drivers,  firemen  and  cleaners],  particularly  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  any  scheme  of  electrification  will  include  a 
considerable  intensification  of  suburban  services  and  will  be  favourable 
to  the  establishment  of  additional  train  mileage  in  areas  other  than 
suburban." 

It  is  stated  that  the  Government  will  shortly  consult  with 
the  railway  companies  on  the  problems  raised  by  the  Weir 
Report.  The  action  which  either  or  both  will  ultimately 
take  must  depend  largely  upon  the  attitude  adopted  by  the 
general  public  and  especially  by  the  responsible  leaders  in 
industry  and  finance.  With  a  project  so  vast,  so  complex 
in  its  technical  character,  and  so  intimately  affecting  every 
section  of  the  community,  it  is  vital  that  knowledge  should 
inspire  understanding,  and  understanding  the  courage  and 
enterprise  needed  to  restore  our  national  prosperity.  As  a 
contribution  to  that  restoration,  the  Report  of  the  Weir 
Committee  is  of  incalculable  value. 


BRITAIN’S  ECONOMIC  EQUILIBRIUM* 

By  Andre  Siegfried 
I.  Balance  of  Trade 

The  steadily  growing  deficit  in  the  trade  balance  of 
post-War  Britain  is  one  of  the  most  serious  features 
in  her  economic  situation. 

British  Trade  Balance 
(Millions  of  Pounds) 


Imports 

Exports 

Re-exports 

Total 

Exports 

Balance  Exports 
Per  cent. 

1913 

769 

525 

no 

635 

-134 

82 

1920 

1933 

1334 

223 

1557 

-376 

80 

1921 

1086 

703 

107 

810 

—276 

74 

1922 

1004 

720 

104 

824 

—180 

82 

1923 

1098 

768 

119 

887 

—211 

81 

1924 

1277 

801 

140 

941 

-336 

74 

1925 

1323 

773 

154 

927 

-396 

70 

1926 

1242 

652 

126 

778 

-464 

63 

1927 

1219 

709 

123 

832 

-387 

68 

1928 

1197 

723 

120 

843 

-354 

70 

1929 

1222 

730 

no 

840 

-382 

69 

It  is  true  that  even  before  1914  British  trade  had  always 
shown  an  adverse  balance,  for  that  is  the  normal  condition 
of  a  rich,  old,  creditor  country.  Since  the  War  the 
proportion  of  imports  paid  for  by  exports  has  appreciably 
diminished,  the  figure  having  declined  from  80  per  cent, 
to  the  70  per  cent,  level,  where  it  seems  to  be  fixed.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  exports  have  not  increased,  whereas 
imports  have  expanded  considerably.  If  instead  of  examin¬ 
ing  the  nominal  value  of  the  figures  in  pounds  sterling,  we 
estimate  the  volume  they  represent,  we  see  clearly  the 
dissimilarity  between  the  trends  followed  by  the  export 
and  the  import  trades.  Expressed  in  terms  of  1913  prices, 

*Translated  by  Doris  and  H.  H.  Hemming.  England’s  Crisis,  published  by 
Jonathan  Cape,  Ltd.,  los.  6d.  net. 
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the  volume  of  exports  has  decreased  by  about  20  per  cent., 
while  imports  have  increased  by  at  least  the  same  amount. 
Even  between  1924  and  1929  the  volume  of  imports  has 
risen  from  an  index  of  100  to  114.1,  in  spite  of  an  apparent 
reduction  in  the  nominal  figures. 

Undeniably,  the  monetary  policy  is  partly  responsible, 
for  it  is  stimulating  imports  and  putting  a  brake  on 
exports.  Infiation  would  have  had  an  entirely  different 
effect.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  reduction  in  exports, 
the  English  continue  to  fill  their  wants  from  abroad  as 
freely  and  generously  as  ever.  According  to  authorities 
on  the  subject,  the  masses  have  maintained  and  even 
improved  their  pre-War  standard  of  living,  a  victory 
which  the  Government  of  the  day,  irrespective  of  party, 
never  fails  to  point  out.  Public  opinion  is  particularly 
proud  of  such  progress. 

We  have  already  shown  the  increase  that  has  taken  place 
in  real  wages,  and  this  has  been  considerably  supplemented 
by  the  social  services,  including  various  insurances  and 
pensions  of  every  kind.  Since  the  proportion  of  the 
family  budget  devoted  to  current  expenses  has  increased 
to  the  detriment  of  savings,  it  follows  that  although  the 
national  revenue  may  not  have  risen,  the  total  resources 
at  the  disposal  of  the  masses  is  as  great  if  not  greater  than 
before  the  War.  This  is  a  triumph  for  the  people.  The 
upper  classes  are  preyed  upon  and  their  wealth  reduced, 
while  democracy  blossoms  out  and  congratulates  itself 
on  its  material  progress. 

It  would  be  absolutely  erroneous  to  picture  England 
as  miserable  and  depressed.  The  per  capita  consumption 
of  bread  and  meat  may  have  gone  down  slightly,  but  the 
demand  for  farm  produce,  vegetables,  tea,  and  sugar 
has  increased.  Housing  has  improved,  thanks  to  an  inten¬ 
sive  programme  of  construction  of  workmen’s  dwellings, 
while  the  general  development  of  amusements  of  every 
kind  has  been  very  great.  For  the  period  of  1909-13 
home-grown  food  amounted  to  59.5  per  cent,  of  the  total 
consumed,  but  for  1924-28  this  figure  fell  to  56.7  per  cent.' 

'  A.  W.  Flux,  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  “  Our  Food 
Supply  Before  and  After  the  War,”  June  17,  1930. 
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Obviously,  imports  must  have  expanded,  even  without 
taking  into  account  the  increase  in  population. 

For  a  long  time  it  was  believed  that  this  rise  in  foreign 
purchases,  combined  with  the  persistent  stagnation  in 
exports,  was  only  a  passing  phase.  This  feeling  was 
natural  at  the  time  of  the  Armistice,  for  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  the  World  War  would  produce  vigorous  fluctuations, 
but  as  the  disorder  is  continuing,  one  now  wonders  whether 
it  may  not  be  permanent,  and  if  it  possibly  signals  a  new 
order  of  things.  In  a  word,  England  will  evidently  have  to 
learn  to  carry  on  with  a  lower  volume  of  exports,  but  in  so 
doing  is  she  not  courting  disaster  ? 

2.  Balance  of  Payments 

The  terrifying  adverse  balance  in  British  trade  has  not 
failed  to  impress  public  opinion  on  the  Continent,  where 
it  has  been  interpreted  with  considerable  pessimism, 
owing  to  the  traditional  mercantile  outlook  of  these  countries. 
In  Europe,  for  the  past  few  years,  we  have  been  daily 
preparing  a  first-class  funeral  for  England — and  yet  she  is 
not  necessarily  down  and  out.  Except  during  depressions 
such  as  1929-30,  or  in  periods  of  social  upheaval,  one 
can  discern  a  certain  balance  in  her  economic  structure — • 
at  any  rate  this  is  the  opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
English  themselves. 

The  Board  of  Trade  publishes  annually  a  conservative 
estimate  of  the  country’s  balance  sheet,  which  is  usually 
accepted  as  a  general  basis  for  discussion. 

Although  this  estimate  does  not  take  into  consideration 
the  movements  of  capital,  it  gives  a  partial  reply  to  the 
essential  question  :  “  How  does  post- War  Britain  pay 

for  her  imports  ?  ”  Evidently  she  pays  for  them  less  and 
less  by  the  export  of  goods,  and  more  and  more  by  services, 
or  by  the  income  derived  from  her  foreign  investments. 
The  trade  balance  is  always  the  outstanding  factor  in  the 
account,  but  its  relative  importance  has  diminished  to  a 
marked  degree. 

The  striking  feature  is  that  the  profits  of  the  country 
are  now  produced  less  by  industry  and  exports,  and  more 
by  the  merchant  marine,  commerce,  finance,  and  foreign 
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Balance  of  Income  and  Expenditure  in  the  Transactions 
(other  than  the  Lending  and  Repayment  of  Capital) 
BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  AND  ALL  OTHER  COUNTRIES. 


(Drawn  up  by 


Excess  of  Imports  of  Mer¬ 
chandise^  . 

Invisible  Exports : 

Estimated  net  national 
shipping  income 
Estimated  net  income 
from  overseas  invest¬ 
ments  . 

Estimated  net  receipts  from 
short  interest,  commis¬ 
sions,  etc.  . 

Total . 

Estimated  total  credit  balance 
on  items  specified  above 


the  Board  of  Trade) 

(Millions  of  Pounds) 


1925 

1926 

1927 

1928 

1929 

395 

477 

392 

358 

366 

124 

120 

140 

130 

130 

250 

270 

270 

285 

285 

75 

75 

78 

95 

102 

449 

465 

488 

510 

517 

+54 

—  12 

+96 

+152 

+151 

investments,  or,  to  use  the  time-honoured  expression,  by 
the  “  invisible  exports.”  With  an  export  trade  equal  to  only 
seven-tenths  of  the  imports,  the  old  dictum  that  England 
pays  for  her  foreign  purchases  by  the  sale  of  manufactured 
goods  abroad  no  longer  holds  good,  for  in  that  case  three- 
tenths  would  not  be  paid  for.  Thus  we  cannot  conclude 
that  the  country  is  losing  its  wealth  ;  indeed,  the  contrary 
could  be  argued.  Possibly  part  of  it  may  be  leaking  out  in 
other  ways,  but  in  the  last  analysis  a  definite  state  of 
equilibrium  exists,  though  the  basis  is  somewhat  altered. 
This  explains  the  paradox  that  for  the  past  ten  years 
England  has  been  able  to  support,  almost  with  ease,  a 
sterile  amorphous  mass  of  over  a  million  unemployed. 

Whether  this  evolution  is  healthy  or  not  is  quite  another 
matter  ;  the  essential  point  is  that  the  nation  has  to  readjust 
herself  to  new  world  conditions  in  which  she  no  longer 
retains  her  old  favoured  position  as  an  exporter.  Such 
is  the  trend  of  the  penetrating  conunents  on  this  subject 

1  There  are  certain  unimportant  differences  between  these  figures 
and  those  given  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  the  latter  include  the  import 
and  export  of  precious  metals. 
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made  by  a  speaker  at  the  Royal  Statistical  Society  :  ‘ 
“  The  ‘  invisible  *  people  are  getting  the  business.  We 
may  feel  that  it  would  be  better  for  twelve  men  to  be 
engaged  in  making  boots  for  export  rather  than  that  one 
insurance  broker  should  be  making  commissions  of  £5,000 
per  year  on  foreign  business  ;  but  the  fact  remains  that 
those  from  whom  we  buy  prefer  the  invisible  to  the  visible 
method  of  payment  for  their  food  and  raw  materials,  and 
we  shall  have  to  recognise  the  fact.” 

If  we  turn  back  to  the  table  drawn  up  by  the  Board  of 
Trade,  on  page  726,  we  easily  confirm  the  truth  of  these 
telling  observations.  At  first  sight  the  deficit  in  the  trade 
balance  looks  rather  alarming,  but  we  must  not  be  over¬ 
impressed.  The  British  economic  framework  is  supple 
and  many-sided,  embracing  all  manner  of  revenues  that 
originate  neither  on  her  own  soil,  nor  from  commercial 
activity  carried  on  at  home.  ”  Rome  is  no  longer  in  Rome  ” 
might  well  be  said  of  this  England,  over-developed  to  the 
extreme,  and  with  her  centre  of  gravity  virtually  beyond 
her  own  frontiers.  The  130  millions  earned  by  the 
merchant  marine,  the  65  millions  from  commissions  and 
brokerage,  are  evidence  of  commercial  and  financial 
activity,  but  not  of  industrial.  The  285  millions  derived 
from  foreign  investments  also  are  financial  and  colonial, 
or  even  rentier  in  character,  and  again  not  industrial.  It 
would  be  better  if  more  merchandise  were  exported  and 
more  workmen  employed,  for  then  the  country  would  be 
healthier  socially.  However,  such  as  she  is,  England  has 
managed  to  survive  without  catastrophe  possibly  the  most 
difficult  and  critical  years  in  her  history. 

We  thus  witness  a  regrouping  of  remunerative  activity, 
for  different  sources*  of  wealth  are  being  tapped  to-day 
to  supply  the  national  revenue ;  and,  moreover,  there  is 
a  new  distribution  of  the  purchasing  power  amongst  the 
various  classes  of  society.  On  the  one  hand,  at  the  moment 
when  many  manufacturing  firms  are  losing  money,  the 
substantial  profits  acquired  from  commerce,  finance,  and 
foreign  investment  are  making  their  presence  felt  in  the 

^  Dr.  E.  C.  Snow,  Some  Observations  on  Trade  Forecasting  afxd  Prices, 
Memorandum  read  before  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  June,  1926. 
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home  market  by  helping  to  maintain  the  level  of  con¬ 
sumption.  In  addition — and  this  is  even  more  important —  I 

the  social  policy  of  the  country,  being  decidedly  democratic,  | 

has  provided  the  masses  with  abundant  funds,  and  in  so  j 

doing  has  converted  them  into  increasingly  interesting  ’ 

customers. 

Many  millions  of  pounds  have  been  put  into  the  hands  i 

of  the  poor  by  the  dole,  by  pensions  of  every  sort,  war 
and  otherwise,  and  by  the  lavish  handing  out  of  Poor  Law 
relief.  The  unemployed  and  needy  of  days  gone  by  never 
dreamed  of  laying  their  hands  on  so  much  wealth.  This 
change  in  the  distribution  of  the  national  revenue  has  had  | 

much  the  same  effect  on  consumption  as  might  have 
resulted  from  a  real  increase  in  national  wealth,  especially 
as  this  relief  mohey  is  never  saved,  but  is  thrown  at  once  : 

into  circulation  by  people  who  immediately  gratify  their 
needs  and  desires.  The  home  market  thus  created  among  ! 

the  masses  is  capable  of  supporting  new  industries  at  the  I 

very  moment  when  the  export  trade,  the  traditional  basis  ! 

of  British  prosperity,  is  declining.  In  spite  of  prolonged  ! 

depressions  and  of  tremendous  unemployment,  the  volume  ] 

of  purchases  made  by  the  people  has  not  diminished  ;  it  ■ 

has  even  increased,  according  to  the  Colwyn  Committee. ‘  I 

This  improvement  in  the  standard  of  living  of  the  masses  * 

has  been  obtained,  not  by  any  genuine  increase  in  national  j 

wealth,  but  by  a  fresh  distribution  of  the  national  income.  j 

High  wages,  economically  unjustified,  have  resulted  in 
reduced  profits  for  capital,  while  the  social  services  have  ^ 

been  paid  for  by  taxes  weighing  heavily  on  production  and  . 

inherited  fortunes.  Wealth  is  thus  being  redistributed  5 

on  new  lines,  the  country  having  decided  to  favour  the  I 

masses  at  the  expense  of  the  minority.  The  old  wealthy  ^ 

classes  and  also  the  rentier  class  have  suffered  most  by  this  ; 

fiscal  policy,  yet  they  strive  to  maintain  their  former  j 

standards,  which  can  only  be  done  at  the  expense  of  savings 
— another  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  Colwyn  Committee.  | 

Since  the  working-class  has  improved  its  lot  materially,  1 

although  the  national  revenue  has  not  increased,  it  follows  | 

^  Report  of  the  Committee  on  National  Debt  and  Taxation  (Colwyn  ■ 

Report),  T927.  1 
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that  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  real  income  of  the 
other  classes  ;  but  as  the  latter  also  appear  to  have  main¬ 
tained  their  standard  of  living,  there  must  necessarily  be  a 
decrease  in  the  total  saving  power  of  the  nation. 

Here  we  have  a  striking  contrast  between  the  post-War 
attitude  of  the  two  allies,  England  and  France.  In  England 
the  producer  has  been  fleeced  in  order  to  pay  the  rentier 
and  to  maintain  the  workman.  But  the  rentier  has  not 
profited,  because  a  considerable  part  of  his  coupon  has 
been  taken  back  in  taxes.  This  money  has  been  distributed 
to  the  workmen  in  the  form  of  social  services,  and  has  gone 
straight  up  in  smoke.  In  France,  on  the  contrary,  the 
rentier  has  been  squeezed  to  stake  the  producer,  who  has 
used  the  money  to  re-equip  his  factories.  Thus  the  one 
dissipates  in  current  expenses  potential  savings  which 
otherwise  would  have  gone  eventually  into  production, 
while  the  other  pilfers  the  savings  of  generations  in  order  to 
transform  them  into  productive  capital.  Two  opposite 
policies  :  which  is  right  ?  For  a  Biblical  comparison, 
always  most  appropriate  when  discussing  England,  one 
turns  to  the  parable  of  the  Wise  and  the  Foolish  Virgins. 
.  .  .  But  how  astonishing  to  find  that  it  is  the  French 

who  are  wise  ! 

3.  The  Foreign  Investment  Policy 

This  survey  of  the  British  position  does  not  necessarily 
contradict  the  findings  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  whose 
optimism,  however,  does  seem  rather  paradoxical.  In 
spite  of  so  much  comfort,  leisure,  and  amusements,  England 
does  not  appear  to  be  in  a  healthy  state  ;  moreover,  the 
optimism  of  the  Board  of  Trade  is  only  relative,  for  although 
the  country  undoubtedly  does  show  a  credit  balance,  this 
balance  is  now  so  reduced  that  she  has  considerably 
less  capital  available  for  investment  abroad.  She  is  still 
making  money,  but  as  she  insists  on  a  certain  standard 
of  living,  her  savings  may  not  be  enough  to  maintain  her 
nineteenth-century  role  of  silent  partner  to  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

This  delicate  point  in  the  British  economy  is  the  key 
to  the  whole  structure.  England  is  trying  to  compete 
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in  international  markets,  and  at  the  same  time  provide 
her  people  with  a  wage  level  and  a  standard  of  living  which 
does  not  permit  costs  to  be  low  enough  either  to  export 
profitably,  or  to  attract  the  capital  necessary  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  upkeep  of  her  manufacturing.  Instead  of  freeing 
industry  from  its  chains,  the  Government  piles  on  more 
every  day  in  its  eagerness  to  compensate  the  workmen  for 
the  discomforts  of  the  situation  by  paying  them  for  their 
unemployment,  almost  for  their  leisure,  at  the  expense  of 
the  community  at  large.  The  beneficiary  regards  the  dole 
as  quite  natural,  and  when  he  is  consulted,  refuses  to 
give  up  a  system  so  much  to  his  liking.  The  day  of  reckoning 
is  simply  postponed,  for  the  State  is  carrying  on  only  by 
requisitioning  or  sequestrating  on  one  pretext  or  another 
the  capital  accumulated  by  earlier  generations,  which  should 
not  be  used  for  current  expenses.  Once  this  reserve 
is  exhausted — or  hidden  away  to  escape  requisition — 
England  risks  finding  herself  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice. 

According  to  the  terms  used  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
the  surplus  in  the  balance  sheet  represents  the  sum  available 
for  foreign  investments.  If  there  were  no  credit  balance, 
England  could  not  go  in  for  this  type  of  investment, 
and  if  the  surplus  were  very  limited,  the  possibility  of 
carrying  on  such  a  financial  policy  would  be  proportion¬ 
ately  reduced.  Now  England  has  never  considered  her 
foreign  investments  merely  as  an  excess  of  national  wealth 
overflowing  her  borders,  the  use  of  which  at  home  could 
conveniently  be  dispensed  with.  On  the  contrary,  she 
regards  it  as  an  essential  part  of  her  make-up,  destined  to 
bring  in  a  crop  of  new  and  profitable  customers.  Loans 
made  to  the  Argentine  or  Brazil  always  signify  a  potential 
order  for  rails  or  locomotives — ^the  receipt  of  the  order  is 
merely  postponed.  British  economists  can  hardly  conceive 
of  England  the  exporter,  without  the  corollary  of  England 
the  international  lender  of  capital.  This  was  the  system 
on  which  she  lived  and  flourished  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  for  in  those  days  the  City,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  France,  was  the  only  international  sleeping 
partner  of  any  account,  and  British  industry  alone  could 
furnish  new  countries  with  the  equipment  they  required. 
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There  were  two  aspects  to  the  same  operation,  the  foreign 
investment  was  the  preliminary  to  an  eventual  sale  of  exports, 
but  the  investment  was  only  made  possible  thanks  to  the 
profits  on  exports. 

We  can  appreciate  the  anxiety  with  which  the  well- 
informed  Englishman  watches  any  reduction  in  the  surplus 
of  capital  available  for  foreign  investments.  If  the  United 
States  definitely  captures  the  position  of  sleeping  partner 
and  world  financier  it  will  sooner  or  later  capture  the 
markets  which  have  hitherto  been  under  British  influence. 
The  Americans  are  extensively  purchasing  control  of 
various  enterprises  throughout  the  world,  and  this  inevitably 
puts  orders  in  the  way  of  their  industry  and  provides 
emplo5rment  for  American  personnel.  Canada,  though 
part  of  the  Empire,  and  the  Argentine,  though  British  in 
sympathy  and  suspicious  of  American  activity,  are  two 
striking  examples  of  this  tendency  of  markets  to  change 
hands. 

A  comparison  between  the  total  loans  issued  on  the 
London  market  in  1913  and  1928  clearly  proves  that 
although  England  is  still  able  to  invest  abroad,  she  can  do 
so  on  the  same  scale  as  before  only  at  the  risk  of  a  severe 
haemorrhage  of  her  resources. 

Issues  made  on  the  London  Market  ‘ 

\ 

(Millions  of  Pounds) 

1913  1928 

EngUsh  .  35  (18%)  264  (74%) 

Colonial  and  Foreign  ...  161  (82%)  105  (26%) 

Total  issues .  196  369 

This  table  proves  that,  taking  into  account  the  reduced 
purchasing  power  of  the  pound  sterling,  the  total  volume 
of  issues  is  even  greater  than  before  the  War,  but  the  ultimate 
destination  of  the  capital  subscribed  is  entirely  different. 
On  the  one  hand  the  proportion  of  issues  for  the  home 
market  has  risen  by  a  complete  reversal  from  18  per  cent, 
in  1913  to  74  per  cent,  in  1928,  while  on  the  other  hand, 

^  The  year  1928  has  been  chosen  as  being  more  nearly  normal  than 
the  following  years. 
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foreign  loans  have  been  correspondingly  reduced  from  82 
per  cent,  to  26  per  cent.  Further,  if  we  consider  the  total 
amount  of  the  foreign  and  colonial  loans,  we  find  a  still 
more  striking  decrease,  denoting  a  great  change  in  the 
character  of  the  London  market,  a  change  which  warrants 
careful  study. 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  Board  of  Trade  figures,  England 
still  overflows  financially,  thanks  to  her  credit  balance,  but 
the  margin  is  narrower  than  in  the  past.  Before  the  War, 
according  to  generally  accepted  estimates,  her  credit 
balance  exceeded  200  millions,  but  now,  in  a  relatively 
good  year  like  1928,  it  is  only  about  150  millions.  A  new 
feature  enters  in,  however,  namely,  that  in  proportion  to 
the  total  issues  England  now  requires  a  far  larger  share  for 
herself.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Formerly  her  great 
basic  industries  lived,  flourished,  and  expanded  on  their 
own  resources.  Thanks  to  their  steady  profits  they  had 
plenty  of  capital,  and  did  not  need  to  come  to  London  to 
borrow  it.  To-day,  after  a  long  period  of  depression 
during  which  textiles,  coal,  iron,  and  steel,  etc.,  have  lost 
money  almost  every  year,  the  basic  industries  have  been 
forced  to  turn  for  aid  to  those  whose  profession  it  is  to  lend 
money.  The  reorganisation  of  an  entire  branch  of  the 
cotton  industry  under  the  direction — almost  under  the 
pressure — of  the  City  is  an  unheard-of  event  which  speaks 
volumes  regarding  the  decline  of  Manchester.  The  position 
of  London  as  the  financial  capital  of  the  nation  has  thus 
been  accentuated,  but  it  has  meant  a  loss  of  international 
elasticity.  Not  that  London  has  ceased  to  occupy  an 
important  role  as  an  international  lender — twenty  recent 
foreign  loans  are  there  to  prove  the  contrary — but  inter¬ 
national  borrowers  are  gradually  discovering  that  there  are 
other  doors  at  which  to  knock. 

One  feels  at  once  that  the  latent  danger  of  this  situation 
is  that  there  might  not  be  sufficient  capital  available  to 
support  continually  this  extensive  policy  of  foreign  loans. 
Should  the  day  arrive  when  the  excess  of  imports  over 
exports  is  no  longer  counterbalanced  by  invisible  exports, 
then  England  would  have  to  abandon  her  century-old 
policy  of  foreign  investments.  This  would  indirectly 
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but  surely  endanger  her  future  exports,  and  internationally 
would  be  taken  as  an  unmistakable  sign  of  decline. 

Under  these  circumstances  a  revival  of  thrift  is  considered 
vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  for  in  the  absence  of  a 
general  increase  in  wealth  it  is  only  by  voluntary  self- 
denial  on  the  part  of  everyone  that  sufficient  reserves  can 
be  built  up  to  maintain  England’s  position  as  the  world’s 
capitalist.  True,  the  English  still  save,  and  save  large 
amounts  ;  according  to  the  Colwyn  Report  the  national 
savings  in  1925  were  about  450  to  500  millions,  as  compared 
with  350  to  400  millions  before  the  War.  This  appears 

ito  be  progress,  but  in  reality  it  covers  up  a  decline,  for  we 
must  consider  the  lower  purchasing  value  of  the  pound 
sterling.  As  there  has  been  no  reduction  in  the  capital 
available  for  the  home  market,  it  is  the  foreign  invest¬ 
ments  which  have  suffered.  To  recover  her  former 
prestige  the  country  must  either  earn  more  or  spend  less, 
!  and  the  second  alternative  she  does  not  seem  willing  to 
I  accept,  not  for  the  moment,  at  any  rate. 

It  may  be  that  by  her  taxation  and  extravagant  social 

(services  she  is  hindering  the  formation  of  new  capital, 
and  even  squandering  what  she  already  has.  The  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  masses  allows  them  to  spend  freely, 
and  taking  into  account  the  increase  in  population,  has 
even  given  rise  to  swollen  imports.  This  purchasing  power 
is  to  a  great  extent  provided  by  moneys  distributed  by 
.  the  Budget,  which  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  people  to 

1  go  almost  entirely  into  current  expenditure  with  little 

hope  of  being  saved.  Mark  you,  the  wealth  so  consumed  is 
to  a  great  extent  provided  by  taxes  levied  not  only  on 
income,  but  also  on  capital,  for  every  year,  under  the 
deceptive  heading  of  Death  Duties,  the  Government 
makes  a  genuine  capital  levy  and  dissipates  the  proceeds 
largely  in  unproductive  expenditures.  Moreover,  the 
sliding  scale  of  taxation  has  been  constantly  altered,  until 
j  it  now  weighs  mercilessly  on  large  fortunes.  Two-thirds 
of  the  Budget  is  borne  to-day  by  direct  taxation,  although 
before  the  War  the  proportion  was  only  one-half.  The  large 
I  taxpayer  is  thankful  if  he  can  avoid  breaking  into  his 
capital,  but  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  lay  anything  aside. 
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Money  is  thus  taken  from  the  classes  who  could  save  it 
and  is  given  to  those  who  consume  it  thoughtlessly  ;  it  is 
like  a  running  sore  that  is  draining  wealth  away  from  those 
who  could  use  it  productively. 

Instead  of  being  kept  for  the  creation  of  new  enterprises, 
for  the  rationalisation  of  old  industries,  or  for  the  building 
up  of  foreign  loans  which  would  eventually  bring  profitable 
exports,  the  money  so  extorted  is  spent  on  better  food, 
more  comfortable  houses,  leisure,  sport  and  travel.  The 
country  lives  better,  but  it  is  weakening  its  reserves  against 
the  future.  It  may  not  be  impoverished,  but  it  has  reduced 
its  margin  of  safety. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  danger,  for  quite  apart  from  her 
custom  of  investing  abroad  which  has  been  facilitated 
by  Britain’s  unrivalled  banking  system,  other  factors  are 
driving  her  capital  out  of  the  country.  Although  the 
nation  may  not  be  able  to  afford  it,  the  tendency  is  to  make 
foreign  investments  in  excess  of  the  balance  available,  as 
it  is  hardly  tempting  to  put  money  into  British  companies 
which  are  on  the  decline,  and  which,  during  the  past  ten 
years,  have  paid  only  insignificant  dividends,  or  in  many 
cases  nothing  at  all.  Even  in  businesses  that  are  not  being 
ruined,  the  net  profit,  after  wages  and  social  services 
have  been  met,  is  not-sufficient  to  make  investment  attrac¬ 
tive.  So  capital  is  deserting  them,  and  turning  naturally 
to  countries  where  the  yield  is  greater. 

Under  present  circumstances  it  is  less  expensive  for  an 
Englishman  with  a  fixed  income  to  live  in  France  than  at 
home — hence  the  well-known  exodus  to  the  French  water¬ 
ing-places  on  the  Channel  or  the  Riviera.  As  capital 
reasons  in  exactly  the  same  way,  there  is  a  danger  of  a 
similar  exodus,  which  at  times  becomes  a  veritable  flight. 
The  English  taxpayer  has  always  been  considered  a  model 
of  virtue  ;  indeed,  his  fiscal  patriotism  is  unique,  for  he 
has  paid  his  taxes  for  generations  not  only  punctually,  but 
ungrudgingly.  In  England  one  finds  little  of  that  instinct 
for  fiscal  fraud  which  is  so  widespread  in  France  ;  but  a 
policy  of  taxation  that  is  manifestly  excessive  has  now  tried 
the  Englishman  to  the  utmost.  I  do  not  wish  to  insinuate 
that  he  is  not  still  strictly  honest,  but  occasionally  he  seems 
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to  have  lost  his  conscientiousness  in  the  matter  of  paying 
taxes.  For  example,  he  will  devise  methods  of  investing 
his  capital  so  as  to  avoid  taxation,  and  if  he  is  rich  he  is 
especially  anxious  to  protect  it  from  the  risk  of  sure  destruc¬ 
tion.  If  he  happens  to  be  a  Conservative  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  power  is  Labour,  there  is  possibly  a  certain  political 
craftiness  in  his  attitude.  Under  the  MacDonald  Cabinet 
of  1924,  and  still  more  so  in  1930,  the  country  experienced 
a  genuine  flight  of  capital. 

At  times  like  the  present,  when  capital  is  entirely  fluid, 
such  movements  respond  instantly  to  the  slightest  fears 
of  the  investing  public,  and  also  to  the  appeal  of  better 
terms  offered  by  the  foreigner.  There  are  ten  thousand 
ways  in  which  this  haemorrhage  takes  place,  and  it  is  difficult 
either  to  prevent  it  or  even  measure  it.  The  country  is 
thus  tempted  to  invest  abroad  more  than  is  justified,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  no  longer  attracts  short-term  money 
seeking  a  good  yield.  The  unmistakable  signs  of  this 
disorder  are  the  latent  weakness  in  the  pound  which  comes 
to  light  periodically  and  the  persistence  with  which  gold 
leaves  the  country.  These  tendencies  can  be  combated 
only  by  a  policy  of  dear  money,  the  standard  method  of 
applying  a  brake  to  the  export  of  capital.  This  puts  the 
country  in  a  dilemma,  for  to  protect  the  pound  necessitates 
a  high  discount  rate,  and  this,  in  turn,  injures  industry. 
Here  again  we  are  faced  with  contradictions  in  the  funda¬ 
mental  requirements  of  the  country — a  fatal  characteristic 
of  post-War  Britain. 

The  London  market  is  experiencing  so  much  difficulty  in 
retaining  its  gold  that  one  wonders  whether  the  balance  of 
payments  is  really  quite  as  reassuring  as  the  Board  of  Trade 
makes  out.  No  doubt  the  entries  in  the  accounts  are 
accurate  enough,  but  the  movement  of  capital  has  been 
deliberately  omitted.  One  receives  a  general  impression 
of  insecurity ;  gold  leaves  the  country  because  imports 
are  greater  than  exports,  because  expenses  are  greater 
than  receipts,  because  more  money  is  invested  abroad 
than  is  received  from  abroad,  because  more  sterling  is 
offered  than  is  bid  for. 

France,  on  the  other  hand,  can  and  actually  does  purchase 
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gold  in  spite  of  her  unfavourable  trade  balance  because  she 
hoards,  or,  in  other  words,  does  not  spend  all  she  earns. 
This  is  very  simple  reasoning,  but  the  British  public  refuses 
to  accept  it.  When  the  franc  was  depreciating  from  1923 
to  1926  the  French  cried  out  indignantly  at  each  new 
drop  :  “  It  is  England’s  fault !  ”  The  British  Press,  with 
the  condescension  of  an  elder  sister,  laughed  at  their 
monetary  simplicity,  and  not  without  reason.  But  read 
the  same  British  Press  in  1930  and  you  will  find  that  it, 
in  turn,  says  that  the  monetary  nationalism  of  France  is 
intolerable  and  is  the  real  cause  of  all  the  trouble  !  London 
in  her  time  of  stress  is  no  more  reasonable  than  Paris. 

Whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  this  gold  crisis — ^the  term 
is  no  exaggeration — it  indicates  a  weakened  monetary 
position,  and  also  the  serious  fact  that  the  international 
trade  routes  have  begun  to  avoid  British  ports  instead  of 
bringing  to  them  the  financial  tributes  of  the  world.  The 
optimism  with  which  so  many  of  the  English  buoy  up  their 
spirits  is  not  entirely  justified,  although  it  is  difficult  to  tell 
whether  we  are  dealing  with  a  passing  phase,  due  to  the  post¬ 
war  confusion  throughout  the  world,  or  whether  the  change 
is  destined  to  endure. 

Some  men  when  they  reach  maturity  lose  during  the 
next  few  years  several  pounds  in  weight.  They  live  in 
perfect  health  with  a  body  slightly  reduced  in  size,  and  the 
rest  of  their  organism  accommodates  itself  spontaneously 
to  the  change.  If  this  is  the  case  with  England,  she 
obviously  must  adapt  herself,  and  already  one  can  perceive 
signs  pointing  in  this  direction. 
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By  William  McFee 

VERY  little  is  heard  now  of  the  war  on  the  sea,  and  at 
no  time  has  there  been  much  public  curiosity  con¬ 
cerning  its  operation  and  the  evolution  of  the 
auxiliary  craft  which  bore  the  brunt  of  most  of  the  fighting 
while  the  huge  costly  battle  fleet  lay  behind  their  nets 
and  breakwaters.  There  never  was  a  war  in  history  like 
the  last  one  for  the  navies.  Treaties  and  Admiralty  policies 
turned  things  topsy-turvy  for  the  admirals  afloat.  But 
always  there  was  an  urgent,  peremptory  call  for  ships. 
Anything  that  floated  came  bucketing  into  far  harbours 
to  astound  us  beyond  all  our  linguistic  resources.  Paddle- 
wheel  ferries  got  across  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  blew  shrill 
toots  on  their  whistles  under  the  stems  of  super-dread¬ 
noughts.  Excursion  steamers,  with  decks  like  a  heap 
of  tea-trays,  reported  themselves  in  the  yellow  delta  waters 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  sported  obsolete  guns  for  which 
they  had  no  ammunition.  Express  cross-Channel  flyers 
with  three  screws  and  thirty  knots  suddenly  acquired 
after-structures  like  warehouses,  and  became  the  mothers 
of  seaplanes,  whose  wings  folded  back  like  a  grasshopper’s. 
It  was  a  matter  of  violent  argument  how  some  improvi¬ 
dent  paddle  boat,  accustomed  to  crossing  the  Bristol  Channel 
with  Welsh  school  children  for  a  day  in  lovely  Clovelly, 
managed  to  carry  enough  coal  to  get  her  down  to  Old 
Calabar  in  West  Africa.  It  was  reported  that  bunks  and 
store  cupboards  were  filled  with  coal,  and  the  chief 
engineer’s  wardrobe  contained  large  lumps  wrapped  in 
copies  of  the  Western  Mail. 

Boiled  down,  it  amounted  to  this,  that  we  had  returned 
temporarily  to  conditions  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  when 
everything  that  would  float  as  far  as  Ushant  turned  out 
to  whip  the  Dons,  who  rolled  up  like  a  castellated  archi¬ 
pelago  from  the  south.  In  our  need  we  turned  to  those 
pathetic  fleets  of  old  ships  who  had  failed  to  keep  up  in 
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the  race  for  freights  and  mail  contracts.  We  were  no 
longef  proudly  selective  in  our  attitude.  We  made  some 
astonishing  discoveries.  While  the  shipyards  roared  and 
vibrated  with  the  turmoil  of  new  construction,  those  who 
were  grubbing  around  in  ancient  anchorages  became  the 
possessors  of  museum  pieces,  priceless  examples  of 
Victorian  naval  architecture. 

The  discoveries  mentioned,  however,  were  of  more 
importance  than  the  quaintness  of  some  superstructure 
or  the  elegant  figureheads  flaunted  by  the  spritbows  of 
many  old  steamers.  What  astounded  the  men  hunting 
for  tonnage  was  the  fact  that  these  old  ships,  built  in  the 
’eighties  of  iron,  before  the  era  of  cheap  steel,  were  as  good 
as  ever.  Their  frames  and  plates  gave  out  such  a  ring 
to  the  hammer  as  no  soft,  cheesy  mild  steel,  blown  full  of 
carbon  in  a  Bessemer  cupola,  ever  produced.  They  had 
been  retired,  during  a  period  of  soaring  freights  and  hustling 
competition,  when  to  be  modish  and  fashionable  was  all 
the  rage,  and  a  single-bottom  ship,  no  matter  how  well 
built,  had  no  more  chance  of  employment  than  an  elderly 
spinster  in  a  revue  chorus.  Ships  had  to  be  fast,  fashionable 
and  funnel-conscious,  to  use  the  jargon  of  the  salesman. 

As  good  as  ever.  In  that  time  of  bitter  necessity,  when 
“  silken  dalliance  in  the  wardrobe  lay,”  the  condition  of  a 
ship’s  hull  became  of  more  moment  than  the  rake  of  her 
funnel  or  the  period  of  her  panelling.  The  voice  of  the 
underwriter  was  heard  in  the  land,  and  he,  known  as 
“  Lloyds,”  proclaimed  that  an  iron  ship  twenty  years  old 
was  rated  as  good  as  a  steel  ship  only  eight  years  old. 
The  tough  fibrous  Lowmoor  or  Staffordshire  iron  made  a 
ship  that,  with  care,  defied  the  implacable  corrosion  of  the 
sea.  Forgings  made  of  it  came  from  the  hanuner  with  a 
black  skin  of  extraordinary  hardness  and  strength.  There 
was  neither  welding  nor  dropforging  in  those  days,  and 
engine  shafts  had  to  be  built  up  of  short  coupled  units 
because  iron  could  not  be  made  large  enough  to  comprise 
the  whole  affair.  Such  iron,  when  machined  and  polished, 
showed  its  fibrous  nature  by  black  lines  where  the  steam 
hammers  had  flogged  the  impurities  into  long  twisted 
laminations.  It  had  nothing  of  the  silvery  perfection  of 
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modem  mild  steel.  But  it  had  strength.  Those  rods  and 
plates  were  like  corded  muscles,  and  they  were  amazingly 
resistant  to  the  ravages  of  salt  water. 

These  ships  of  the  eighties,  indeed,  were  in  a  class  by 
themselves.  They  formed  a  now  forgotten  aristocracy  of 
iron  steamships  rigged  for  sails  as  auxiliaries,  between  the 
authentic  clippers  and  the  great  steel  fleets  of  the  nineties. 
There  were  old  men  in  my  day  who  would  grow  red  in  the 
face,  which  usually  had  white  side- whiskers,  if  you  sug¬ 
gested  that  a  steel  ship  was  a  dependable  vessel.  They 
swore  by  iron,  good  Staffordshire  iron,  puddled  in  blooms 
and  hammered  by  Nasmyth’s  famous  steam  hammers 
into  shape  by  master  smiths.  They  would  have  nothing 
of  your  soft  cheesy  mild  steel,  made  in  big  cupolas  like 
toffee,  and  rolled  from  ingots  that  had  been  cooked  like 
bread  in  an  annealing  furnace.  The  battle  raged  ;  but 
steel  won  because  steel  was  cheaper,  and  (unknown  to  the 
Conservatives)  was  getting  stronger  every  year.  The  old 
men  with  their  side-whiskers,  high-crowned  hats  and 
farmer-like  tail  coats,  passed  on,  and  the  ships  they  built 
and  loved  lay  in  dignified  seclusion,  tied  up  to  the  buoys 
in  many  a  dock  basin.  Their  day  seemed  over.  All  they 
had  to  look  forward  to  was  the  last  sad  journey  to  some 
foreign  yard  to  be  broken  up,  or  to  lie  as  a  coal  hulk  in  a 
distant  harbour. 

And  then  the  war,  which  meant  death  for  so  many  new 
and  beautiful  things,  broke  in  upon  the  moribund  musings 
of  those  elderly  Victorians.  They  found  themselves  towed 
into  naval  dockyards,  their  old  ears  were  deafened  with 
unfamiliar  shoutings,  and  their  rusty  hawse  pipes  shrieked 
with  the  thunderous  downward  plunge  of  new  steel  anchor 
chains.  Their  ancient  boilers  hummed  with  the  voices 
of  surveyors  who  were  babes  in  perambulators  when  those 
same  ships  were  bom.  Their  entrails  and  long-hidden 
secrets  were  pried  into  by  tall  strong  men  who  understood 
the  anatomies  of  quadmple-screw  battle-cruisers  and  the 
fearsome  congestions  of  submarines.  They  were  torn 
asunder,  those  Victorian  steamers,  and  were  assaulted 
with  gun-platforms,  depth-charges,  and  other  strange 
outrages.  And  with  a  coat  or  two  of  naval  grey  or  even  a 
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camouflage  that  resembled  a  cubistic  nightmare,  the  poor 
old  things  went  sobbing  and  wheezing  out  into  seas  that 
were  shot  with  the  swift  bobbins  of  death. 

One  of  the  amazing  things  about  the  war  was  that  most  of 
these  old  creatures  survived.  Superb  oil-burning  liners, 
last  word  in  engineering  design  and  models  of  modem 
naval  architecture,  were  launched  one  week,  ran  their 
trials,  and  went  to  the  bottom  the  very  night  they  left  on 
their  maiden  voyages.  Famous  ships  were  gathering  in 
Fiddler’s  Green  while  the  Victorian  pensioners,  cursed 
by  their  crews  and  the  unhappy  resident  naval  officers 
who  had  to  use  them,  bore  charmed  lives.  Take,  as  an 
example,  perfect  in  every  way,  of  an  indestructible  Victorian 
and  one  of  the  glories  of  her  day,  the  old  Oxford.  She  may 
fitly  represent  this  group  of  noble  dames. 

She  was  built  in  1882  of  Staffordshire  iron,  and  she  had 
no  inner  bottom.  Which  is  to  say  she  was  unlike  the 
modem  ship,  which  possesses  two  bottoms,  from  three  to 
four  feet  apart,  between  which  she  carries  water  ballast 
and  liquid  fuel.  These  divisions  are  called  “  compart¬ 
ments,”  and  the  vertical  transverse  watertight  walls  or 
bulkheads  start  from  the  outer  bottom  and  extend  to  above 
the  water  line.  The  elderly  Victorians  of  which  I  speak  had 
holds  like  a  row-boat — you  could  see  their  ribs  or  frames 
under  the  flooring.  Being  built  low  in  the  tophamper, 
they  did  not  need  the  formidable  ballasting  of  a  modem 
steamer  with  four  or  five  decks,  and  which  often  must 
have  her  double  bottoms  filled  with  water  before  launching, 
if  she  is  not  to  capsize  the  moment  she  takes  the  water. 
The  Oxfordy  four  hundred  feet  long,  slender  as  a  sword¬ 
fish  in  beam,  had  a  few  tons  of  cement  here  and  there 
in  her  limbers,  and  sailed  the  seas  with  solemn  security 
for  thirty  years,  and  was  retired  on  a  pension,  when  she 
heard  the  call :  “  Your  King  and  Country  need  you  !  ” 

Her  remarkable  features,  however,  did  not  end  with  her 
single  bottom.  She  had,  in  her  heyday,  sails.  Mighty 
yards  swung  from  her  iron  masts  and  the  sheets  were 
carried  to  the  winches  through  enormous  triple  sheaves 
built  on  the  skew  into  her  bulwarks.  From  these  they 
passed  through  a  snatchblock  shackled  to  a  ringbolt  on 
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the  deck.  She  had  a  donkey-boiler  on  a  ’tween-deck 
platform,  an  aged  Scotch  tank  boiler  whose  flues  were  the 
devil  to  do  anything  with  because  of  the  small  space  in  the 
combustion  chambers.  These  sails  were  supposed  to  save 
coal  by  assisting  an  enormous  compound  engine  which 
turned  a  propeller,  like  a  Dutch  windmill,  some  fifty 
revolutions  per  minute. 

Thus  equipped,  in  her  youth  and  pride  the  Oxford 
took  many  a  lordly  official  and  his  family  to  his  work  in 
India.  She  had  room  for  perhaps  five-and-twenty  pas¬ 
sengers.  She  was  no  doubt  successful,  for  after  seven  years 
it  was  decided  to  change  her  engine  to  the  triple-expansion 
principle.  To  her  two  mighty  cylinders,  piston  rods  and 
cranks,  was  to  be  added  a  third  cylinder  with  a  new¬ 
fangled  piston  valve.  The  engine-room  was  too  short  for 
the  usual  arrangement,  so  the  valve  gear  of  the  new  engine 
had  to  be  operated  by  a  gigantic  cast-steel  rocking  lever. 
The  noise  she  made  in  her  old  age,  when  going  full  speed, 
resembled  a  number  of  tractors  falling  down  a  rocky  chasm 
accompanied  by  the  shrill  squeal  of  a  thousand  swine.  There 
was  also  a  dull  thunderous  roar  from  the  forced-draft  fan, 
which  had  had  to  be  installed  to  generate  enough  steam 
for  the  enlarged  engine.  The  fan  was  as  large  as  a  house  ; 
it  was  driven  from  a  small  engine  on  the  floor  below  by  a 
tremendous  chain  belt.  The  rumour  of  its  passing  and  the 
roar  of  the  fan  made  a  nervous  person  think  that  he  was 
about  to  be  overtaken  in  a  narrow  tunnel  by  a  herd  of  angry 
mastodons. 

The  engine-room  of  that  ship,  indeed,  deserves  a  more 
than  passing  mention.  She  was,  it  must  be  remembered,  a 
thoroughly  up-to-date  vessel.  Her  owners  have  always 
been  aware  of  the  latest  inventions.  She  had  Weir  pumps 
and  two  air  pumps.  She  had  a  dynamo,  also  driven  from  an 
engine  by  the  belt ;  but  that  was  mercifully  removed  before 
my  time.  She  had  an  ash-hoisting  engine,  which  may  have 
been  a  wonder  in  its  youth,  but  during  the  war  had  an 
extraordinary  homicidal  tendency  to  jib  when  the  bucket 
was  half-way  up  the  ventilator  and  forthwith  drop  it  on  the 
fireman’s  head.  But  perhaps  nothing,  unless  it  was  the 
turning-engine,  a  contrivance  which  was  supposed  to 
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revolve  the  main  crankshaft  in  port,  so  nearly  resembled 
an  instrument  of  torture  as  that  chain  belt  of  the  fan- 
engine.  The  secret  lay  in  its  design,  which  was  theoreti¬ 
cally  marvellous,  but  in  practice  and  in  our  day,  facilitated 
an  unexpected  and  inopportune  disintegration.  It  was 
about  fifty  feet  long,  and  a  foot  wide,  and  it  was  composed 
of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  tiny  leather  links,  set 
on  edge  and  hinged  on  long  steel  wires.  The  savant 
who  discovered  that  the  frictional  efficiency  of  oxhide 
leather  on  edge  is  higher  than  the  flat  surface  ought  to  have 
been  with  us  to  wrestle  with  that  terrible  old  belt.  When 
we  were  going  into  action  and  needed  all  the  steam  possible, 
we  would  hear  behind  us  a  loud  shriek  as  the  belt  parted, 
and  struck  the  fan  casing.  Lucky  for  us  if  we  were  not 
in  the  line  of  fire  to  be  hurled  to  the  floor.  Armed  with  a 
sack  of  links  and  another  of  pins  we  would  fall  upon  our 
enemy  and  painfully  join  the  ends,  the  steam  pressure 
dropping  in  an  alarming  fashion  as  we  toiled.  Our  gallant 
commander,  who  had  been  drawn  out  of  his  retirement 
by  the  war,  very  much  like  his  ship,  used  mild  Victorian 
nautical  profanity  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  waiting  for  the 
torpedo  to  blow  us  all  to  glory. 

This,  however,  is  to  run  ahead  of  the  story,  as  though 
one  were  to  omit  a  woman’s  nuptials  and  tell  of  her  heroism 
during  a  fire.  The  remorseless  march  of  time  and  com¬ 
mercial  progress  forced  the  Oxford  from  her  proud  place 
in  the  line  to  the  East.  Like  many  another  of  her  race  and 
age,  she  was  relegated  to  the  shorter  routes  where  passengers 
were  less  numerous  and  less  exacting.  During  the  reign 
of  Edward  VII  she  and  her  consorts  made  the  pleasant 
rounds  of  the  Mediterranean  ports,  taking  out  general 
merchandise  and  bringing  back  currants  from  Greece, 
olive  oil  from  Italy  and  the  generous  vintages  of  Spain. 
Her  sails,  of  course,  disappeared,  very  much  as  ladies  of 
her  age  and  condition  abandoned  bustles,  crinolines  and 
bonnets.  With  her  roomy  cabins,  opening  upon  the  main 
saloon,  the  wall-panels  of  birdseye  maple  framed  in 
Honduras  mahogany  and  ornamented  with  hand-painted 
medallions  of  shells  filled  with  English  flowers,  she  was 
an  ideal  ship  to  make  a  lazy  cruise  to  the  Mediterranean 
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in  winter.  She  seemed  to  have  reached  a  charming  and 
useful  middle-age. 

But  once  again  progress,  this  time  in  the  form  of  com¬ 
petition,  pronounced  sentence  upon  the  ageing  vessel.  A 
period  of  high  freights  and  government  subsidies  had 
brought  new  fleets  into  being,  so  that  freights  became  low 
and  the  battle  for  maritime  supremacy  was  being  fought 
all  over  the  world.  The  new  German  mercantile  marine 
was  everywhere.  One  company  had  four  hundred  ships 
which  encircled  Africa.  The  Deutche  Levante  Line  was 
gathering  up  the  cargoes  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Black  Sea. 
New  fast  freighters  with  modern  winches  and  hatchways 
forced  the  old  iron  ships  of  the  ’eighties  into  the  discard. 
The  old  Oxford y  after  ranging  the  seas  for  thirty  years, 
was  laid  up  to  keep  her  out  of  the  hands  of  alien  competitors, 
her  machinery  was  covered  with  tallow  and  white  lead,  and 
her  house-flag  hauled  down. 

Her  dreams,  we  may  imagine,  as  she  lay  forgotten  by 
all  save  ship-keepers  and  the  office  files,  were  those  of  any 
decorous  Victorian  matron  who  had  led  a  respectable  if 
unexciting  life.  Certainly  she  was  not  to  be  blamed  if  she 
failed  to  foresee  the  extraordinary  career  awaiting  her  from 
1914  to  1919  and  thereafter.  One  does  not  expect  dowagers 
to  be  put  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle  or  to  assist  in  the 
rescue  of  the  Holy  Land  from  Ottoman  hordes.  So,  we 
may  with  confidence  believe,  she  dreamed  only  of  her 
gentle  and  useful  past,  rich  in  sentimental  passages  across 
the  Indian  Ocean  in  fine  weather,  and  happy  invalids 
wintering  on  her  pleasant  promenade  deck  in  the  quiet 
harbours  of  Spain  and  Italy. 

It  is  not  easy,  at  this  distance,  to  extract  from  memory 
the  first  of  her  movements  when  requistioned  for  war. 
That  she  was  taken  to  Belfast  and  there  conditioned  and 
commissioned,  seems  certain,  for  all  her  men  were  implac¬ 
able  Orangemen  with  a  distinct  flair  for  insubordination. 
Certain  also  it  is  that  at  this  time  she  became  a  mother. 

Such  a  fantastic  statement  requires,  of  course,  some 
elucidation  and  perhaps  defence.  But  no  one  who  has 
ever  watched  the  slow  inflation  and  emergence  of  a  captive 
balloon,  a  “  blimp  ”  as  it  was  called,  from  its  parent 
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vessel,  can  erase  from  his  mind  the  notion  of  some  appalling 
and  superhuman  parturition.  There  is  something  irresis¬ 
tibly  reminiscent,  in  a  blimp’s  configuration,  of  a  primeval 
and  not  particularly  successful  experiment  of  Mother 
Nature,  wavering  blindly  and  blunderingly  at  the  end  of 
its  umbilical  cord. 

Moreover — ^and  it  is  not  the  fault  of  this  observer  so 
much  as  it  is  the  peculiar  humour  of  naval  architects — the 
impression  of  a  slightly  protracted  maternity  was  confirmed 
by  the  novel  waistline  of  the  old  Oxford  herself.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  war  certain  vessels  of  slow  speed  and  even 
slower  manoeuvring  ability,  which  were  designed  for  use 
in  submarine  warfare,  were  provided  with  an  outer  shell 
from  waterline  to  keel.  We  called  them  “  blisters.”  They 
were  merely  curved  plates  on  a  light  angle  iron  frame, 
and  gave  the  ship  the  shape  of  a  gigantic  water  melon.  The 
torpedo  striking  this  outer  skin,  which  had  a  number  of  sub¬ 
divisions,  exploded  harmlessly,  or  was  supposed  to  do  so. 

Another  extraordinary  contraption  was  provided — the 
invention  not  of  the  devil,  as  some  of  our  harassed  officers 
imagined,  but  of  Admiral  Sir  Reginald  Burney — the 
Paravane.  This  involved  the  Oxford* s  stem  in  a  bulbous 
growth  on  the  forefoot,  well  under  water,  a  huge  swelling 
in  which  some  terrible  cancerous  growth  seemed  to  have 
made  a  hole.  Through  this  hole  ran  a  giant  steel  wire 
rope,  to  each  end  of  which  was  a  thing  that  resembled  a 
cross  between  a  torpedo  and  an  atrophied  airplane.  A 
cigar-shaped  body  carried  short  wings,  and  at  the  tail 
were  lateral  and  vertical  rudders  controlled  by  pistons  in  the 
hull.  When  lowered  into  the  water  while  the  Oxford 
was  under  weigh,  the  paravanes  swam  outward  on  the  ends 
of  their  wire.  The  air  pressure  within  them  was  adjusted 
to  keep  them  submerged  by  the  horizontal  rudder.  Thus 
they  and  the  ship’s  bow  were  joined  under  water  by  a  taut 
steel  rope  forming  an  enormous  acute  angle.  Should  an 
anchored  mine  catch  on  this  wire  it  was  forced  by  the 
ship’s  motion  out  to  the  paravane,  which  bore  on  its  head 
a  savage  hardened  steel  jaw  capable  of  cutting  a  half¬ 
inch  wire  rope  like  cotton.  The  mine  was  released  and 
could  be  destroyed  by  gun  fire.  So  the  aged  Oxford 
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thus  horrendously  equipped,  could  sail  through  mine 
fields  and  flaunt  her  mature  charms  in  the  very  periscopes 
of  submarines.  She  must  have  done  so,  for  she  floundered 
about  in  the  North  Sea  in  the  very  jaws  of  death.  Her  only 
accident  was  to  get  agroimd  in  Goodwin  Sands  and  stick 
fast  just  when  her  observation  balloon  was  urgently  needed 
off  Zeebrugge.  Her  speed,  of  course,  with  that  preposterous 
enlargement  of  her  figure,  was  about  five  knots.  The 
Grand  Fleet,  after  mature  consideration,  recommended 
that  she  be  reconditioned,  changed  into  something  else, 
say,  a  seaplane  carrier,  and  sent  so  far  away  that  she  might 
never  bother  them  any  more. 

Someone  took  the  Grand  Fleet  authorities  at  their  word. 
She  went  off  down  Channel,  paravanes  spread  wide  and  her 
balloon  under  hatches,  and  turned  up  in  Belfast  again, 
where  her  welcome  was  not  ecstatic.  She  became,  in  fact, 
something  of  a  poor  relation  in  her  declining  years.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  changes  in  her  anatomy  were  proceeded  with. 
The  “  blister  ”  was  taken  off.  It  was  obviously  useless 
to  protect  a  ship  so  effectually  that  she  was  unable  to  go 
anywhere  in  less  than  a  week.  The  battle  for  which  she 
was  to  observe  would  be  fought  before  she  arrived  in  the 
vicinity.  The  blister  came  off  and  her  superstructure  went 
up.  To  prevent  her  rolling  over  and  expiring  in  a  moderate 
sea,  she  had  her  bottom  frames  solidly  filled  up  with  stones 
and  concrete.  She  had  searchlights  fitted,  and  in  addition 
to  her  two  anti-aircraft  guns  she  received  a  modern  three- 
inch  weapon  on  her  stern.  Her  hydrogen  gas-making  plant 
was  taken  out  and  a  fine  workshop  fitted  up  in  an  almost 
inaccessible  part  of  the  forehold  ’tween  decks.  Her 
winches  were  rearranged  to  hoist  out  the  seaplanes  which 
were  to  nestle  on  her  decks.  She  was  given  a  beautiful 
new  dynamo.  It  was  felt  that  a  new  dynamo  would  be  a 
cheap  price  to  pay  for  getting  rid  of  her.  And  in  place 
of  her  balloonists  she  received  a  horde  of  Royal  Naval  Air 
Squadron  mechanics  and  warrant  ranks,  together  with  a 
wing  commander,  a  photographer,  an  armament  officer, 
an  observer,  and  six  schoolboys  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant, 
who  were  classed  as  pilots  by  their  grateful  country. 

So  once  more  that  ancient  iron  ship,  now  nearly  forty 
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years  of  age,  a  dangerous  period  for  ships  and  women,  set 
out  upon  her  next  Odyssey.  It  would  be  conventional  here 
to  grow  pathetic  over  her  wanderings  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters  and  to  describe  her  last  heroic  encounter  with  the 
enemy,  destroying  the  submarine  before  going  down  with 
the  white  ensign,  “  the  meteor  flag  of  England,”  at  her 
gaff.  The  Oxford  was  not  built  that  way.  She  was  so 
tenacious  of  life  that  we  had  no  doubt  she  would  survive 
the  last  of  the  super>dreadnoughts  and  remain  as  a  lonely 
guardship  off  the  Tower  of  London  when  the  vast  navies  of 
the  world  had  perished.  To  say  that  she  bore  a  charmed 
life  would  be  an  understatement.  We  who  toiled  to 
renovate  her  vitals,  so  that  they  might  continue  to  function, 
lost  all  hope  of  ever  being  lost.  She  had,  in  the  popular 
phrase,  an  iron  constitution.  She  never  leaked  a  single 
cup  of  water.  The  copper  suction  pipes  to  her  bilges 
were  so  thin  we  hardly  dared  to  stop  the  holes  with 
bronze  bands  lest  we  crush  them  flat. 

For  months,  after  an  extraordinary  pilgrimage,  she  lay 
in  Port  Said  while  the  naval  authorities  wondered  what  to 
do  with  her.  She  was  everything  they  did  not  want. 
She  was  too  slow  to  accompany  a  cruiser  on  a  raid,  she 
could  not  manoeuvre  fast  enough  to  deal  with  submarines, 
and  she  would  be  a  positive  menace  to  the  trawlers  if  she 
went  out  to  sweep.  So  she  lay  under  her  awnings  in  the 
harbour  and  was  popular  with  the  air  squadron  officers 
because  of  her  well-stocked  cellar  and  homelike  quarters. 
But  when  Lord  Allenby  descended  upon  Egypt  like  the 
Assyrians  upon  Sennacherib’s  army  the  wind  of  his  passing 
touched  even  the  Oxford.  Allenby,  instead  of  sitting  com¬ 
fortably  in  Cairo  at  Shepheard’s  Hotel,  proposed  to  march 
into  Palestine.  From  El  Kantara,  across  the  Canal  and  over 
the  desert  to  El  Arish  the  army  engineers  were  pushing  a 
railroad.  New  divisions  began  to  collect  from  Malta, 
from  Salonika,  from  India  and  from  Gallipoli.  Allenby, 
when  he  was  ready  to  move,  demanded  naval  co-operation. 
He  was  going  to  march  up  the  coast  to  Ascalon  and  Gaza, 
and  he  wanted  a  squadron  off  shore  to  take  the  Turks  in 
flank. 

We  were  a  motley  assembly  when  we  steamed  out  of 
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Port  Said  in  the  dead  of  night  to  take  up  our  stations  off 
Askalon.  There  was  the  Grafton^  our  flagship,  an  almost 
prehistoric  cruiser,  with  six-inch  guns.  There  was  a 
French  cruiser  with  six  funnels.  There  was  a  British  monitor 
with  fifteen-inch  guns  in  a  squat  turret.  And  there  was  the 
Oxford^  whose  planes  were  to  fly  inland  and  send  back  the 
range  for  the  guns.  Moving  rapidly  around  us  at  some 
distance  destroyers  kept  watch  for  periscopes. 

If  any  one  doubted  the  utter  impossibility  of  sending 
the  Oxford  to  the  bottom  he  would  have  been  convinced  at 
the  Battle  of  Askalon.  Turkish  raiders  flew  over  us, 
swooped  low  and  dropped  bomb  after  bomb  as  the  Oxford 
waddled  in  a  zigzag  course  at  eleven  incredible  knots. 
And  she  was  never  touched  save  by  flying  fragments.  Down 
in  the  engine-room  we  heard  the  most  alarming  concussions 
as  the  Turkish  bombs  burst  on  the  water  all  around. 
During  the  second  night,  as  we  cruised  slowly  to  and  fro, 
waiting  for  daylight  and  watching  the  conflagrations  behind 
the  enemy  flying  towards  Gath  and  into  the  land  of  the 
Jebusites,  a  submarine  sank  one  of  our  escorts,  and  got  in 
among  us.  But  she  could  not  hit  the  Oxford.  That  valiant 
Victorian  arrived,  extremely  short  of  water  for  her  boilers, 
in  Port  Said.  The  following  Sunday  her  commander,  a 
white-bearded  and  religious  old  shipmaster,  preached  a 
sermon  to  his  giggling  crew  from  the  Book  of  Judges,  the 
fourteenth  chapter  and  the  nineteenth  verse,  wherein  it  is 
written  that  “  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  Samson, 
and  he  went  down  to  Askalon  and  slew  thirty  men  of 
them  and  took  their  spoil.”  He  told  us  that  he  had  prayed 
for  victory  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  and  the  French  admiral 
lost  no  time  in  sending  over  a  Croix  de  Guerre.  .  .  . 

With  the  passing  of  the  Turkish  menace  from  the  Suez 
Canal  came  another  transmigration  of  the  soul  of  the 
Oxford.  She  was  growing  somewhat  weary  ;  the  terrific 
strain  of  that  week  at  sea  had  revealed  an  alarming  number 
of  ”  engine-room  defects,”  to  use  the  jargon  of  the  Royal 
Navy.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  depict  even  to  a  modem 
engineer  the  layout  of  that  extraordinary  engine-room. 
But  an  effort  must  be  made  because,  take  her  for  all  in  all, 
we  shall  not  look  upon  her  like  again. 
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She  was  indeed  a  chronicle  of  her  times.  Each  new 
decade  had  seen  her  modified  and  enlarged  and  made  more 
complicated.  The  back  of  her  enormous  main  condenser, 
which  was  about  the  size  of  a  moving  van,  was  like  the  rear 
of  a  telephone  switchboard.  Scores  of  pipes  led  to  every 
conceivable  part  of  the  ship.  Many  days  did  the  author  of 
this  veracious  biography  spend,  flashlight  in  hand,  following 
the  bewildering  array,  like  the  serpents  of  Laocoon,  which 
led  above,  around  and  below,  for  and  aft  and  thwart- 
ship.  One  half-inch  pipe,  traced  to  the  upper  Addle 
grating,  which  is  the  one  you  see  when  you  walk  along  the 
boat  deck,  turned  round  and  was  detected  entering  the 
condenser  again.  If  the  reader  imagines  these  expeditions 
were  inspired  by  a  love  of  sport  he  is  mistaken.  The 
Oxford^  in  spite  of  her  large  condenser,  duplex  centrifugal 
circulating  pumps  and  duplex  air  pumps,  carried  no  more 
than  twenty-three  inches  of  vacuum.  It  was  agreed  that 
there  was  a  leak  somewhere.  The  chief  engineer  stated 
violently  that  he  had  hunted  that  leak  for  years.  It  is  a 
principle  of  engine-room  practice,  however,  that  two  heads 
are  better  than  one,  that  the  job  is  much  more  important 
than  any  engineer’s  dignity,  and  that  every  man  must  make 
his  own  name.  In  an  engine-room  at  sea  there  is  no  room 
for  what  is  known  ashore  as  genius  or  brilliance.  Watch¬ 
keeping  consists  in  the  main  of  intelligent  anticipation, 
years  of  experience,  and  sleepless  vigilance.  These  qualities 
eventually  blend  into  something  that  is  hard  to  define 
and  still  harder  for  the  landsman  to  appreciate.  It  may  be 
compared  with  the  action  of  a  trained  thoroughbred  bird 
dog,  or  the  instinctive  digital  dexterity  of  a  good  surgeon. 
Some  men  never  acquire  it,  just  as  some  dogs  never  know 
what  to  do. 

The  mystery  had  to  be  solved.  A  suspicious  connection 
on  the  back  of  the  condenser  and  without  a  valve,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  illegal  with  all  underwriters  and  govern¬ 
mental  surveys,  was  marked  down  and  followed  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  in  the  engine-room  and  detected 
sneaking  behind  the  spare  air  pump  bucket  into  the  boiler- 
room.  The  Oxford's  boilers  were  obsolete  in  their  over¬ 
head  equipment,  and  after  an  hour  following  that  pipe 
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among  the  others  the  detective  resembled  a  sweep.  The 
chase  grew  exciting  because,  in  spite  of  the  heat  of  the 
boilers,  that  pipe  was  cold.  It  fled  eventually  up  the  funnel, 
out  into  the  open  gratings  above  the  ash-hoist,  darted  back 
into  the  funnel  casing,  and,  in  an  almost  inaccessible  corner, 
an  open  valve  was  found  shrieking  faintly  as  the  air  rushed 
inwards  to  destroy  our  precious  vacuum.  The  valve  was 
closed  and  the  hunt  was  over. 

This,  however,  was  only  a  detail.  Orders  came  that 
the  Oxford  was  to  go  to  Suez  to  refit  to  carry  more  planes, 
and  then  join  the  fleet,  assisting  the  Arab  forces  far  down 
the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  Allenby  was  in  Jerusalem,  but 
the  Turks  were  still  astride  of  the  Mecca  branch  of  the 
Berlin-Bagdad  railway.  We  were  to  be  under  H.M.S.  Fox 
and  Fox  was  to  accept  suggestions  from  the  King  of  the 
Hedjaz.  Colonel  Lawrence,  organising  the  tribes  of  the 
interior,  was  probably  the  cause  of  our  new  assignment, 
which  was  to  keep  the  Turkish  forces  from  the  coast 
villages  and  so  drive  them  back  upon  the  railway,  where 
Lawrence’s  tribesmen  were  waiting  for  them.  It  was  a 
peculiar  business,  and  we  on  the  Oxford  listened  with 
respect  to  our  returned  airmen,  who  often  discovered  that 
the  Turkish  camp  they  had  bombed  was  not  a  camp  at  all, 
but  an  Arab  village  with  whose  tribe  our  Arabs  in  Loheija 
had  a  feud. 

Nobody  who  was  on  that  cruise  will  ever  forget  it.  The 
heat  of  Port  Said  in  the  sultriest  time  of  year,  the  heat  of 
New  York  City  in  the  dog  days,  the  heat  of  the  Niger 
River,  the  heat  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca  between  Sabang 
and  Singapore,  the  heat  of  Basra  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  all 
paled  into  insignificance  compared  with  the  absolute 
ferocity  of  the  heat  in  those  shallow  bays  and  inlets  of  the 
Red  Sea  in  July  and  August.  The  salinity  of  the  sea  water, 
by  reason  of  the  tremendous  evaporation  in  the  noon  tide 
hours,  rose  far  above  the  usual  percentage  of  five  ounces  of 
salt  to  the  gallon.  The  temperature  of  the  water  was  close  on 
hundred  degrees  Fahrenheit  Under  our  triple  awnings 
our  unfortunate  Air  Force  lay  gasping.  In  the  engine-room 
we  varied  from  a  hundred  and  twenty  to  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  degrees.  Over  the  dynamo,  which  was  in  a 
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deep  recess  over  the  auxilaries,  it  was  a  hundred  and  thirty. 
Sometimes  we  lay  for  days  in  a  state  of  absolute  idleness 
and  sonmolence.  On  shore  the  heat  was  so  great  that  the 
coast  ranges  waved  like  the  air  over  molten  metal.  We 
kept  out  of  the  sun.  We  had  a  number  of  breakdowns  in  the 
engine-room.  Some  of  the  staff  broke  down,  too.  In  his 
cabin  our  captain  washed  his  socks,  sang  hymns  and  prayed 
that  the  sons  of  Esau  might  be  smitten  hip  and  thigh.  The 
King  of  the  country  came  on  board  with  an  astonishing 
entourage  of  black  bearded  men  with  fierce  eyes,  jewelled 
daggers,  superb  robes  and  green  turbans.  We  stood  at 
attention  to  be  inspected,  the  sweat  streaming  from  our 
bodies.  Our  captain,  who  had  forgotten  that  his  braces 
were  not  on  his  shoulders  before  he  donned  his  tunic, 
stood  before  us  in  lonely  grandeur,  and  we  shook  miserably 
to  quench  our  laughter.  But  the  magnificent  Moslems 
thought  the  bright  scarlet  loops  were  part  of  his  uniform, 
and  were  pleased. 

And  then  suddenly  FoXy  acting  on  instructions  from  an 
admiral,  ordered  us  to  get  up  to  the  Canal  again.  I  believe 
there  were  no  more  Turks,  or  else  the  Admiralty  had  dis¬ 
covered  we  were  merely  being  used  by  Arabs  to  annoy  other 
Arabs.  We  went  up  to  Ismailia  and  anchored  in  the  lake 
which  forms  part  of  the  Canal.  We  lay  there  a  month, 
forgotten  of  gods  and  men.  We  drank  oceans  of  beer  in  the 
cafes  in  the  town,  we  walked  along  the  irrigation  canal  and 
we  gave  trouble — some  of  us — to  the  military  police. 
The  Oxford  in  her  declining  years  had  an  irresistible 
attraction  for  the  misfits,  incompetents  and  alcoholics. 
We  had  more  than  our  share  of  those  elderly  glassy-eyed 
problems  whose  behaviour,  when  they  join,  is  too  good  to  be 
true.  One  of  our  officers,  a  pug-nosed  little  derelict  from 
a  score  of  ships,  fell  off  a  broken  balcony  in  a  fight  with  a 
Chasseur  d'AfriquCy  landed  on  the  hood  of  a  carriage  below, 
and  was  miraculously  unhurt.  To  balance  this,  our  captain 
led  a  prayer  meeting  at  a  canteen  and  organised  a  revival 
among  men  who  had  been  butchering  the  Turks  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  Judea.  The  town  of  Ismailia  was  relieved  when  the 
Oxford  moved  up  the  Canal,  and  we  heard  the  extraordinary 
tidings  that  we  were  to  load  five  hundred  tons  of  twelve- 
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inch  shells  in  Number  Three  lower  hold  (under  the  air¬ 
craft  mens*  hammocks)  and  escort  a  convoy  for  England. 

There  is  a  temptation  to  linger  over  that  voyage,  which 
lasted  weeks  and  weeks,  though  a  tramp  steamer  does  it  in  a 
fortnight.  We  herded  our  unwieldy  convoy  of  merchant¬ 
men  from  port  to  port.  We  lay  in  each,  waiting  for  ships 
to  join  us.  We  crept  from  Port  Said  to  Alexandria,  to  Malta, 
to  Bizerta,  to  Gibraltar,  where  we  stuck.  A  submarine 
fired  a  torpedo  at  us  off  Cape  de  Gata  and  interned  herself 
in  Almeria  the  next  day,  too  discouraged  to  go  home.  She 
might  have  known  that  no  mortal  projectile  would  ever 
touch  the  Oxford. 

At  last  we  sallied  out  into  the  Atlantic.  Rumours  in 
Gibraltar  said  the  Germans  were  cracking  and  their  navy 
was  in  mutiny.  We  chugged  through  the  darkness  and  off 
St.  Vincent,  where  all  north-bound  ships  roll  their  gun¬ 
wales  under,  the  Oxford^  champion  roller  of  the  Fleet, 
seemed  likely  to  roll  clean  over.  It  was  a  fine  night  and  one 
who  shall  be  namele.ss  was  walking  on  the  boat  deck 
smoking  cautiously  in  the  darkness.  Suddenly  he  heard 
groans  as  of  a  ship  in  labour,  and  he  saw  the  funnel  swaying 
ominously.  The  starboard  funnel  guys  had  worked  loose, 
and  the  whole  tall  stack  reeled  dnmkenly  as  the  Oxford 
floimdered  in  the  swell.  There  was  no  time  to  be  lost. 
A  hurried  round  of  visits  to  the  officers’  cabins  and  we 
were  all  out  in  our  pyjamas,  rigging  tackle  and  bending 
slings  about  the  flying  guy- wires,  silently  throwing  our 
weight  as  the  funnel  nodded  to  starboard,  finally  getting 
the  hooks  snapped  over  the  ends  of  the  stretching  screws. 
Phew !  It  would  have  been  a  long  way  to  Tipperary 
without  a  funnel.  It  was  all  we  could  do  to  keep  steam 
with  the  fan  belt  flying  off  twice  a  day. 

By  slow  degrees,  and  as  though  we  were  sneaking  in  on 
a  defencelss  island,  we  reached  first  Pembroke,  where  they 
told  us  to  go  away,  and  finally,  as  the  Armistice  was  signed, 
Cardiff.  And  there  we  lost  her.  We  were  ordered  out  of 
her.  Her  owners  wanted  her,  for  freights  were  soaring, 
a  shipping  boom  was  on,  and  instead  of  being  retired  on  a 
pension,  the  Oxford  was  to  be  refitted  once  more  for  cargo 
and  begin  to  earn  her  living.  We  left  her,  and  our  last 
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glimpse  of  her  showed  us  an  army  of  navvies  with  pneumatic 
drills  getting  that  concrete  ballast  out  of  her  old  ribs. 
The  owners  did  not  approve  of  it. 

Only  chance  gives  us  one  more  glimpse  of  that  imperish¬ 
able  old  ship.  Six  months  later  in  Smyrna,  having  a  carpet 
to  ship  home,  a  sister  ship  of  the  Oxford^  or  rather  a  daugh- 
ter-in-law,  for  she  was  young  and  pretty,  accepted  the 
freight  in  a  friendly  way  and  it  was  only  natural  that  there 
should  arise  inquiries  about  the  Oxford.  Did  they  know  the 
Oxford?  They  certainly  knew  of  her.  She  had  done  a 
most  extraordinary  thing.  Would  I  like  to  hear  the 
story  ?  I  certainly  would.  Now  that  I  no  longer  had  to 
brood  over  her  innumerable  engine-room  defects,  I  felt 
free  to  enjoy  the  agonies  of  my  successors. 

The  chief  engineer  who  told  the  story  had  been  there. 
He  pointed  to  the  grey  in  his  hair  and  swore  the  Oxford 
had  done  it.  Nobody  ever  experiencing  such  a  thing  would 
step  on  board  of  her  again.  The  owners  had  taken  the 
cement  ballast  out  of  her  frames,  but  they  had  not  removed 
the  extra  superstructure.  And  one  day,  in  a  fine  long  swell 
off  the  Burlings,  which  are  rocks  near  Portugal,  she  rolled 
slowly  over  on  her  beam  ends,  and  remained  there. 

It  was  awful.  He  was  lying  in  his  bunk  and  he  was 
unable  to  get  out  over  the  edge  !  The  suspense  1  She  lay 
there,  calmly  steaming  along  as  before.  What  had  hap¬ 
pened  ?  They  clung  to  each  other  on  the  high  tide  of  the 
deck  houses  and  debated.  Cargo  shifted  ?  Impossible. 
All  cargo  was  well  stowed.  There  was  no  wind.  How  long 
will  she  last  ?  And  then  suddenly  :  “  Look  out  I  She’s 
coming  up  !  Hold  on  there  1  ”  With  a  great  sigh  and  a 
groan,  that  was  perhaps  her  youth  going  from  her  at 
last,  she  rolled  over  on  her  other  side.  And  lay  there.  The 
chief  engineer’s  eyes  popped  as  he  fixed  them  on  me  and 
begged  me  to  imagine  it.  There  they  were,  clinging  to  what  ? 
What  was  the  use  of  clinging  to  a  ship  that  was  losing  her 
mind  ?  He  thought  seriously  of  putting  on  a  life  belt  and 
dropping  off.  The  feeling  of  helplessness  was  increased 
rather  than  assuaged  when  the  Oxford  slowly  recovered  her 
normal  position.  How  long  would  it  last  ?  They  stood 
gazing  around  vaguely.  He  himself  wanted  to  go  down 
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into  the  engine-room.  They  must  be  in  a  state  down 
there.  Look  out !  No,  a  false  alarm,  by  Jove  ! 

It  was  worse  than  the  war,  he  assured  me,  and  between 
two  gales  of  laughter,  he  received  a  cordial  assent.  He  left 
the  captain  and  mate  hanging  to  a  deck  house  and  wrangling 
about  the  cause  of  the  ship’s  behaviour.  He  ran  down  the 
engine-room  ladder,  almost  afraid  to  meet  his  second 
engineer.  How  could  one  expect  men  to  remain  below 
in  a  ship  gone  crazy  ?  His  heart  was  in  his  mouth  as  he 
reached  the  platform  and  suddenly  the  Oxford  fell  over  so 
far  it  didn’t  seem  she  could  ever  come  back.  The  racket 
of  heavy  metal  slambanging  and  screeching  over  the 
footplates  was  appalling.  They  hung.  It  was  as  if  the  ship 
had  simply  tumbled  over  the  edge  of  the  earth,  as  if  the 
laws  of  the  buoyancy  of  solids  in  liquids  and  the  principles 
of  stability  had  been  suddenly  abrogated.  They  lay,  as  it 
were, on  their  faces  against  convenient  projections,  watching 
the  coal  slithering  across  the  stokehold  plates,  and  wondering 
what  next  ? 

For  an  hour,  with  intervals  of  a  few  minutes  of  repose, 
they  endured  this  peculiar  oscillating  purgatory.  The 
captain  got  her  finally  on  a  course  head  on  to  the  swell, 
which  would  have  taken  her  eventually  to  Tierra  del  Feugo, 
whereas  she  was  bound  to  Gibraltar.  Once  clear  of  the 
Burlings,  the  Oxford  resumed  her  normal  trim.  Nothing 
remained  save  the  nervous  feeling,  the  apprehensive 
expressions  on  the  officers  faces,  and  the  extreme  reluctance 
of  firemen  to  go  below. 

When  she  reached  home,  the  crew  stampeded  ashore. 
Her  fame  ran  like  fire  through  stubble.  There  was  no 
chance  of  shipping  a  new  crew.  Even  the  owners  admitted 
that  such  behaviour  was  indecorous  and  bad  for  one’s 
serenity.  I  asked,  then,  where  is  she  now  ? 

“  Why,  they  were  going  to  send  her  to  the  knacker’s 
yard,”  he  said,  “  to  be  broken  up,  but  the  deal  fell  through. 
They  had  such  a  good  offer  for  her.  She’s  under  the  Greek 
flag  now.  They  call  her  the  Eumenides^  or  some  such  name.” 

And  a  very  suitable  one,  too,  was  all  I  could  mutter  in 
reply. 
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A  CONSTITUTION  FOR  A  CONTINENT 
The  Problem  of  India — II 

By  Sir  John  Marriott 

History  would  seem  to  take  an  impish  delight  in 
disclosing  a  series  of  situations  each  more  replete 
with  irony  than  the  last.  But  never,  surely,  was 
there  a  situation  more  purely  ironical  than  that  which 
confronts  us  in  India  to-day. 

The  crisis  which  has  arisen  in  Indian  affairs  is  largely — 
not  entirely — our  own  creation.  It  has  come  upon  us  not 
as  the  nemesis  of  vice,  but  as  the  inappropriate  reward  of 
virtue.  It  may  be  that,  but  for  the  intrusion  of  Europeans, 
the  Empire  of  the  Moguls — foreigners  to  India  no  less 
than  the  Portuguese,  the  French,  or  ourselves — would  have 
established  its  supremacy  from  the  Himalayas  to  Cape 
Comerin.  As  a  fact  it  never  did  ;  and  there  is  no  evidence 
to  validate  the  suggestion  that,  but  for  the  presence  of 
European  companies  in  India,  it  might  have  done  so. 
Quite  the  contrary.  A  revival  of  Hinduism  was  at  that 
time  a  less  improbable  contingency.  The  powerful  con¬ 
federacy  of  the  Mahrattas  was  making  headway  against  the 
decaying  Empire  of  the  Moguls,  when  the  English  Company 
made  its  first  plunge  into  the  turbid  waters  of  Indian 
politics.  After  we  had  finally  disposed  of  all  European 
competitors  the  Mahrattas  proved  our  most  formidable 
opponents.  By  the  time  our  victory  over  them  was  assured 
— not  before  i8i8 — Lord  Wellesley  and  his  successors 
had  made  it  certain  that  the  British  would  be  the 
paramount  Power  in  India.  Lord  Dalhousie  completed 
the  work  of  conquest  and  consolidation  began  by  his 
immediate  predecessors. 

Summarising  the  results  of  Dalhousie ’s  work.  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold,  his  biographer,  used  a  striking  phrase.  “  We  are 
making,”  he  wrote  in  1865,  “  a  nation  in  India,  where 
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hitherto  there  have  been  a  hundred  tribes,  but  no  people.” 
There  is,  perhaps,  a  touch  of  exaggeration  in  that  tribute, 
and  a  precisian  might  prefer  to  substitute  the  word  State 
for  nation  ;  yet  it  is  true  that  Dalhousie’s  work  was  all  in 
the  direction  of  consolidation,  and  perhaps  of  nationhood. 
The  sweeping  away  of  phantom  royalties,  the  annexation 
of  intermediate  States,  the  development  of  the  railway, 
postal  and  telegraph  systems — all  these  were  tending 
towards  unification.  But  of  all  the  forces  operating  in  this 
direction  much  the  strongest  was  that  of  education. 

”  Amid  all  the  checks  which  occurred  to  Dalhousie’s 
consolidating  system  in  India  after  his  firm  hand  was 
withdrawn,”  wrote  Sir  W.  W.  Hunter  in  1890,  ‘‘  this 
tremendous  fact  of  unification  has  gone  on  working  without 
break  or  intermission,  gaining  strength  and  displaying  its 
marvellous  results  on  an  ever  extending  scale.” 

It  is  interesting  to  recall  the  fact  that  in  his  educational 
policy  Dalhousie  was  carrying  out  the  instructions  of  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  Sir  Charles  Wood,  the 
grandfather  of  Lord  Irwin.  But  in  connection  with  Indian 
education  there  is  another  significant  point.  Thanks 
mainly  to  the  arrogant  decision  of  Macaulay,  all  higher 
education  is  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  the  English 
tongue.  ”  Higher  education,”  as  the  Statutory  Commis¬ 
sioners  point  out,  was  thus  “  definitely  linked  with  the 
English  language.  ...  For  good  or  evil  the  course  was 
set  which  has  resulted  in  educated  Indians  having  a  means 
of  communication  all  over  the  sub-continent  which  no 
single  vernacular  could  supply  ”  (I.  380).  In  other  words, 
English  has  become  the  lingua  franca  of  educated  India. 
True,  it  is  spoken  by  only  two  and  a-half  out  of  320  million 
people  ;  but  that  small  minority  includes  all  those  who 
are  in  any  sense  politically-conscious  ;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  but  for  Macaulay’s  momentous 
decision  (as  embodied  in  the  Minute  of  1835)  there  would 
be  nothing  remotely  resembling  a  ”  nation  ”  in  India 
to-day.  Such  national  unity  as  exists  is,  as  a  fact,  almost 
exclusively  the  product  of  English  administration,  and  in 
particular,  of  English  education. 

On  Dalhousie’s  departure  the  ‘‘  Mutiny  ”  immediately 
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followed.  The  inclination  to  hold  him  and  his  policy 
responsible  for  the  outbreak  was,  therefore,  not  unnatural. 
Whether  that  inclination  was,  or  was  not,  justified  depends 
largely  on  the  view  taken  of  the  “  Mutiny.”  If,  as  some 
hold,  it  was  merely  a  military  revolt,  Dalhousie  must  be 
acquitted,  for  he  had  repeatedly  warned  his  masters  against 
the  danger  involved  in  the  increasing  disproportion  between 
British  and  native  troops.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
“  Mutiny  ”  had  a  wider  and  deeper  significance,  if  it  was 
the  “  false  dawn  ”  of  an  embryonic  “  national  ”  movement, 
Dalhousie  must  be  held  primarily  responsible. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Mutiny  brought  John  Company 
to  an  end,  and  British  India  passed  under  the  direct  rule  of 
the  Crown. 

The  proclamation  in  which  Queen  Victoria  announced 
to  her  Indian  subjects  this  important  Constitutional  change 
was  couched  in  the  most  felicitous  terms  and  did  not  fail 
the  desired  effect.  No  single  phrase  was  more  frequent  on 
the  lips  of  the  Indian  delegates  to  the  recent  Round  Table 
Conference  than  that  which  embodied  the  Queen’s  wish 
that  her  “  subjects  of  whatever  class  or  creed  [should]  be 
fully  and  freely  admitted  to  any  office  the  duties  of  which 
they  may  be  qualified  by  their  education,  abilities  and 
integrity  duly  to  discharge.”  The  ”  Indianisation  ”  of  the 
Services — now  rapidly  proceeding — represents  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  that  hope. 

The  India  Act  of  1858,  which  gave  legislative  effect  to 
the  Queen’s  Proclamation,  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the 
relations  of  Great  Britain  and  India.  Its  significance  was 
further  emphasised  by  the  State  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
(1875-76) — the  first  of  several  royal  progresses  in  India — 
and  still  more  by  the  Queen’s  assumption  (1877) 
but  wholly  appropriate,  title  of  Empress  of  India.  This 
step  was  severely  criticised  at  the  time,  but  to  describe  it 
as  a  piece  of  political  charlatancy  is  merely  to  betray  that 
lack  of  imagination  which  has  so  often  cost  us  dear  in 
India. 

Nowhere  does  the  personal  equation  count  for  more 
than  it  does  in  India.  The  secret  of  the  success  of  British 
administration  in  India  lies,  as  Ix>rd  Curzon  pointed  out 
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in  one  of  his  farewell  speeches,  not  “  in  systems  or  rules 
.  .  .  it  consists  in  the  man.”  If  the  man  belong  to  the 
British  Ruling  House  so  much  the  better.  The  value  of 
visits  paid  by  successive  Princes  of  Wales,  by  the  Duke 
of  Connaught,  and  most  of  all  by  the  King-Emperor 
himself  and  his  Consort  cannot,  therefore,  be  over¬ 
estimated. 

A  series  of  Royal  progresses  did  not  exhaust  the  signific¬ 
ance  of  the  change  effected  in  1858.  The  reorganisation 
of  the  Civil  Service,  which  had  begun  in  1853,  proceeded 
apace.  By  a  succession  of  Indian  Council  Acts  passed  in 
1862,  1892,  and  1909,  the  Legislative  machinery,  alike  for 
the  Supreme  Government  of  India  and  for  the  Provincial 
Governments,  has  been  remodelled  on  an  ever-widening 
popular  basis  ;  the  administration  of  justice,  from  the 
lowest  Court  to  the  highest,  has  been  completely  over¬ 
hauled  and  placed  largely  in  the  hands  of  native  judges ; 
in  an  economic  and  industrial  sense,  India  has  been  revolu¬ 
tionised  by  the  development  in  means  of  communication 
by  irrigation  works  and  not  least  by  the  growth  of  the 
factory  system.  The  Press — both  English  and  vernacular — 
has  acquired  a  new  power,  though  it  is  limited  by  the  large 
percentage  of  illiteracy.  The  assembling  of  an  Indian 
National  Congress  (1885)  was  significant  of  the  new  spirit 
moving  over  the  face  of  the  Indian  waters,  even  if  many 
of  its  debates  have  been  characterised  by  puerilities  and 
something  worse. 

The  world-war  furnished  another  landmark  in  the 
evolution  of  modern  India.  The  difficulties  encountered 
by  British  troops  in  the  South  African  War  ;  the  crushing 
defeat  indicted  upon  Russia  by  Japan  ;  the  embarrassment 
caused  to  Great  Britain  by  the  development  of  Irish 
Nationalism — all  these  things  had  their  repercussions  in 
India  even  before  the  outbreak  of  the  world-war.  Yet  the 
world-war  must  none  the  less  be  acclaimed  as  the  great 
turning  point,  if  only  because  it  evoked  the  historic  declara¬ 
tion  of  August  20,  1917. 

Opinions  may  legitimately  differ  as  to  the  wisdom  and 
timeliness  of  that  announcement.  But  it  stands.  Mischief, 
however,  has  been  wrought ;  not  by  misquotation,  but  by 
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misplaced  emphasis  laid  on  the  first  of  its  two  paragraphs. 
Alike  in  the  original  announcement,  and  in  the  Preamble 
to  the  Government  of  India  Act,  1919,  which  recapitulated 
the  statement,  equal  emphasis  was  laid  on  two  points : 
(i)  on  the  desirability  of  providing  for  “  the  increasing 
association  of  Indians  in  every  branch  of  Indian  administra¬ 
tion,  and  for  the  gradual  development  of  self-governing 
institutions,  with  a  view  to  the  progressive  realisation  of 
responsible  government  in  India  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
British  Empire  ” ;  and  (2)  on  certain  conditions.  The 
second  point  has  been  so  frequently  ignored  that  it  must  be 
quoted  textually :  “  Progress  in  this  policy  can  only  be 
achieved  by  successive  stages.  The  British  Government 
and  the  Government  of  India,  on  whom  the  responsibility 
lies  for  the  welfare  and  advancement  of  the  Indian  peoples, 
must  be  judges  of  the  time  and  measure  of  each  advance, 
and  they  must  be  guided  by  the  co-operation  received  from 
those  upon  whom  the  new  opportunities  of  service  will 
thus  be  conferred,  and  by  the  extent  to  which  it  is  found  that 
confidence  can  be  reposed  in  their  sense  of  responsibility.” 
There  is  hardly  a  word  in  this  paragraph  which  does  not 
prove  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  those  who  drafted  it, 
and  which  would  not  to-day  justify  extended  commentary. 
But  I  must  forbear  and  be  content  for  the  moment  with 
recording  the  sequence  of  events. 

The  first  of  the  “  successive  stages  ”  was  marked  by  the 
Government  of  India  Act,  1919.  That  Act,  as  Sir  John 
Simon  has  truly  observed,  is  ”  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
plicated  constitutional  instruments  which  has  ever  been 
devised,”  partly  owing  to  the  attempt  which  it  embodied 
“  at  one  and  the  same  time  both  to  expand  the  powers  of 
the  Provinces  and  to  create  representative  institutions  at 
the  Centre.”  (Ijudwig  Mond  Lecture,  p.  12.)  The 
changes  effected  in  the  Provincial  Governments  were,  in 
fact,  much  more  significant  than  at  the  Centre.  The  latter 
remains  an  autocracy  tempered  by  a  bi-cameral  legislature, 
the  authority  of  which  may  be,  and  has  been,  overridden 
by  the  Viceroy.  An  Indian  Privy  Council  was  also  estab¬ 
lished  **  as  a  means  of  honouring  and  employing  ripe 
wisdom  and  meritorious  service,”  and  later  on  there  was 
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brought  into  being,  by  Royal  Decree,  a  Council  of  Princes 
to  provide  a  link  between  the  Native  States  and  the  British 
Government.  The  significance  of  the  latter  step  was, 
perhaps,  hardly  appreciated  at  the  moment,  but  in  view  of 
recent  developments  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

The  principle  applied  to  the  Provincial  Governments 
was  that  of  Diarchy.  The  functions  of  government  were 
divided  into  two  sections  :  one  dealing  with  subjects — 
such  as  justice  and  police — reserved  for  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  Governor  and  his  Executive  Council ; 
the  other  dealing  with  such  matters  as  education,  public 
health,  agriculture  and  fisheries  and  like  matters,  the 
administration  of  which  is  transferred  to  Ministers  chosen 
from  and  responsible  to  the  local  legislature,  the  large 
majority  of  which  consists  of  elected  members. 

The  Constitution  defined  in  the  Act  of  1919  was  speci¬ 
fically  stated  to  be  experimental,  and  the  experiment  was, 
with  supreme  unwisdom,  rigidly  limited  to  ten  years,  with 
results  which  the  Statutory  Commission — ^itself  the  creature 
of  the  Act — emphatically  deprecate. 

As  regards  Provincial  Government,  the  main  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Commission  may  be  roughly  and  briefly 
sununarised  as  follows  :  (i)  the  abolition  of  diarchy ; 

(2)  the  introduction  of  “  responsible  government,”  with 
Cabinets  designed  on  the  British  model,  but  vvrith  a  reser¬ 
vation  of  emergency  powers  to  the  Government ;  (3)  a 
widened  franchise  for  the  Provincial  Legislatures,  but  a 
continuance  of  conununal  electorates  for  the  protection  of 
important  minorities  ”  unless  and  until  agreement  can  be 
reached  upon  a  better  method  ”  ;  (4)  a  provision  for  con¬ 
stitutional  revision  by  the  Legislatures,  subject  always  to 
the  protection  of  the  rights  of  minorities. 

The  modifications  proposed  for  the  Central  Govern¬ 
ment  include  :  (i)  a  bi-cameral  Legislature  consisting  of 
(a)  the  ”  Federal  Assembly  ”  reconstituted  on  the  basis  of 
the  representation  of  the  local  areas  of  British  India  accord¬ 
ing  to  population,  to  be  elected  by  the  method  of  propor¬ 
tional  representatives  by  the  Provincial  Councils,  with 
some  nominated  officials  ;  and  (b)  the  Council  of  State 
consisting  as  at  present  of  nominated  members,  and  members 
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elected  by  a  process  of  indirect  election  by  the  Provincial 
Second  Chambers,  where  they  exist,  and  otherwise  by 
the  Provincial  Councils. 

“  Responsibility  ”  in  the  English  sense,  is  not  to  extend 
to  the  Central  Executive,  which  is  to  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  Viceroy  and  Ministers  responsible  to  him. 

The  Constitutional  structure  is  to  be  crowned  by  a 
Council  for  Greater  India,  endowed  with  “  consultative 
and  deliberate  functions  ”  in  regard  to  a  scheduled  list  of 
“  matters  of  common  concern”  to  the  States  and  British 
India.  This  Council  is  deliberately  designed  as  a  beginning 
in  the  process  which  may  lead  to  the  Federation  of  Greater 
India,  but  the  Commissioners  emphatically  endorse  the 
caution  uttered  by  the  Butler  (Indian  States)  Committee 
against  forcing  the  pace  towards  Federation. 

The  amazing  quickening  of  the  pace  towards  a  federal 
solution  of  the  Indian  problem  was,  however,  the  outstand¬ 
ing  feature  of  the  Round  Table  Conference.  The  attitude 
of  the  Princes  on  this  question  threw  every  other  matter 
— save  only  the  need  for  a  settlement  of  the  religious 
problem  and  for  the  reseivation  of  “  safeguards  ” — entirely 
into  the  shade.  The  Montagu-Chelmsford  Report  envisaged 
some  form  of  federation  for  India  as  a  whole,  but  only  as  a 
more  or  less  remote  possibility ;  the  Butler  Report  ex¬ 
plicitly  “  left  the  door  open  to  closer  union  ”  between 
British  India  and  the  States,  but  the  emphasis  was  rather 
on  the  passionate  attachment  of  the  Princes  to  the  “  main¬ 
tenance  in  its  entirety  and  unimpaired  of  their  individual 
Sovereignty  within  their  States.” 

Then  came,  late  in  1929,  the  sensational  announcement 
of  H.H.  the  Maharajah  of  Bikaner  that  Federation  is  a 
“  word  which  has  no  terrors  for  the  Princes  and  Govern¬ 
ments  of  the  States.” 

How  truly  the  Maharajah  interpreted  the  sentiments  of 
his  fellow-Princes  was  made  manifest  before  the  Round 
Table  Conference  was  many  hours  old.  Delegates  who 
represented  “  advanced  ”  opinion  in  British  India  con¬ 
tinued  to  press  for  the  concession  of  the  principle  of 
“  Responsibility  ”  in  the  Central  Executive.  Other  matters 
such  as  defence,  the  control  of  external  policy,  and,  above 
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all,  communal  differences,  were  by  no  means  ignored  ; 
but  the  interest  of  the  public  and  the  energies  of  the 
Conference  were,  with  amazing  unanimity,  concentrated 
on  the  construction  of  a  scheme  of  All-India  Federation. 

The  problem,  as  already  indicated,  bristles  with  difficul¬ 
ties.  I  attempted,  in  a  previous  article,*  to  analyse  some  of 
the  fimdamental  conditions  essential  to  the  success  of  any 
Federal  Scheme,  and  I  hinted  that  not  all  of  them  exist 
in  the  India  of  to-day,  and  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  create 
them  artificially.  Perhaps  the  most  serious  of  these  lacuna 
is  the  absence  of  natural  units  such  as  have  formed  the  basis 
of  all  other  Federal  schemes  known  to  the  modem  world. 

This  is  a  primary  condition,  and  the  absence  of  it 
accentuates  the  difficulty,  never  slight,  of  distributing  the 
powers  of  government  between  the  central  and  local 
authorities.  The  manner  of  distributing  powers,  and  the 
decision  taken  as  to  the  location  of  the  residue  of  powers, 
determine  the  whole  character  of  any  Federal  Scheme, 
and  largely  contribute  to  success  or  failure. 

The  construction  of  the  various  organs  of  government — 
the  Legislature,  the  Judiciary,  and  above  all  the  Executives 
— are  also  matters  of  vital  concern. 

All  federal  legislatures  are  bi-cameral ;  and,  though 
generalisations  based  on  a  few  instances  are  hazardous,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  bi-cameralism  is  an  essential  attribute  of 
federalism.  In  all  federal  legislatures  the  first  Chamber 
represents  the  people  as  a  whole — generally  on  a  population 
basis  ;  the  second  Chamber  is  especially  representative  of 
the  interests  of  the  States,  regarded  as  units,  of  equal  import¬ 
ance.  Thus  in  Switzerland,  the  Cantons,  the  States  in  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  the  United  States  are,  whether  lai^  or  small, 
represented  by  an  equal  number  of  representatives  in  the 
second  Chamber  or  Senate.  Germany  and  Canada  have 
not  adhered  to  this  principle ;  though  in  Canada  the 
divergence  is  unintentional. 

The  difficulties  of  constructing  in  India  a  satisfactory 
federal  Legislature  appear  almost  insuperable.  Here  they 
can  be  only  sununarily  stated.  The  heterogeneity  of  the 
population  is  perhaps  the  most  serious — the  deep  fissures 

♦  Fortnightly  Review  for  May  1931. 
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of  race,  religion  and  c^te  ;  the  vast  area  and  dense  popula¬ 
tion  of  India  are  others,  but  difficulties  of  size  federalism 
is  specially  designed  to  overcome.  If,  however,  as  the  Statu¬ 
tory  Conunission  propose,  the  first  Chamber  is  indirectly 
elected,  and  representative,  therefore,  of  the  States  rather 
than  the  people,  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a  differentiating 
basis  for  the  second  Chamber.  Perhaps  the  simplest  solu¬ 
tion  would  be  to  build  it  up,  not  out  of  the  Council  of  State 
but  out  of  the  Chamber  of  Princes,  giving,  say,  a  third  of 
its  members  to  Princes  elected  by  the  Princes,  and  making 
up  the  remaining  two-thirds  by  nomination.  Another 
alternative  would  be  to  make  it  an  entirely  nominated  body. 
The  objection  to  this  solution  is  that  nominated  Second 
Chambers  are,  as  a  rule,  greatly  inferior  in  authority  and 
power  to  elected  Chambers — ^witness  the  inferiority  of  the 
Canadian  Senate  as  compared  with  that  of  the  United 
States.  A  third  alternative  would  be  to  borrow  the 
ingenious  though  somewhat  fanciful  device  recommended 
by  the  Second  Chamber  Conference  of  1918.*  Lord  Bryce 
and  his  colleagues  suggested  that  the  elected  element  of 
the  new  Second  Chamber  should  be  supplied  by  redis¬ 
tributing  Britain  into  thirteen  natural  geographical 
areas,  such  as  London,  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  East 
Anglia,  Scotland,  etc.,  and  giving  to  the  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  elected  for  those  areas  the  right  of 
electing  members  to  the  Second  Chamber.  But  whatever 
the  method  adopted  for  constituting  the  Second  Chamber 
it  is  essential  to  the  success  of  any  federal  scheme  that  the 
Chamber  should  be  equipped  with  adequate  powers.  It  is 
hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  strength  of  Federal 
Governments  is  proportionate  to  the  strength  of  the 
Second  Chambers.  The  American  Senate  and  the  German 
Bundesrat  may  be  cited  in  support  of  this  contention. 

Equally  indispensable  is  a  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature, 
strong  in  composition  and  secured  in  its  independence,  alike 
of  the  Legislature  and  the  Executive,  by  the  terms  of  the 
Constitution  itself.  Federations  admittedly  differ  in  this 
regard,  but  how  the  United  States  would  have  fared  without 
such  a  stout  bulwark  of  the  Constitution  it  is  difficult  even 
to  imagine. 

♦Ed.  9038S.  1915/6,  Marriott:  Second  Chambers  (2nd  Ed.) 
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That  the  Constitution  should  contain  a  clause  providing 
machinery  for  its  own  amendment  is  another  important 
point — nor  was  it  ignored  by  the  Statutory  Commission. 

There  remains,  however,  the  most  important  and  most 
difficult  of  all — the  Constitution  of  the  Executive. 

Recent  experience,  admittedly  meagre  and  short,  appears 
to  suggest  four  alternatives :  the  English  Cabinet  system, 
incorporated  in  the  federal  Constitutions  of  Australia  and 
Canada — not  to  mention  the  Weimar  Constitution  of  1919  ; 
the  Presidential  system  of  the  U.S.A. ;  the  Imperial- 
Cancellarian  device  adopted  by  Bismarck  in  1867  and 
applied  to  the  new  German  Empire  in  1871  ;  and  the 
Swiss  system,  which  is  Sui  generis y  and  could  not  be 
adapted  to  any  country  which  did  not  fulfil  the  unique 
conditions  of  Switzerland.*  As  to  the  Cabinet  forms,  I  can 
only  summarily  suggest  that  the  experience  of  the  Canadian 
and  Australian  Federations  has  neither  been  long  enough 
nor  large  enough  to  establish  at  all  conclusively  the  com¬ 
patibility  of  Federalism  with  Parliamentary  Democracy,  as 
understood  in  England.  A  long  process  of  evolution 
brought  into  being  the  English  Cabinet  system.  A  pro¬ 
longed  period  of  political  apprenticeship  has  fitted  us  to 
work  that  very  difficult  and  delicate  machine  with  a  reason¬ 
able  measure  of  success.  How  delicate  the  plant  (to  vary 
the  metaphor)  is  proved  by  the  lack  of  success  which  has 
almost  invariably  attended  its  transplantation  to  less  well- 
prepared  and  less  congenial  soils.  But  none  of  the  alien 
soils  which  have  thus  far  provided  rather  weakly  nurture 
for  the  Cabinet  system  is  so  wholly  diverse  in  component 
elements  from  the  soil  of  England  as  that  to  which  it  is 
proposed  to  transplant  the  tender  stripling  in  India. 

Yet,  Lord  Sankey  and  some  of  his  colleagues  would 
propose  {Report y  pp.  16-20)  to  transplant  it.  Doubtless 
there  will  be  modifications,  qualifications  and  reservations, 
yet,  with  pedantic  adherence  to  formula,  the  Federal 
Executive  is  to  follow  “  the  precedent  of  all  the  Dominions  ” 

*In  view  of  the  restricted  space  at  my  command  here  I  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  refer  the  reader  who  desires  further  information 
about  these  forms  of  Executive  to  my  Mechanism  of  the  Modern  State, 
Vol.  II,  Clarendon  Press,  1927,  xxiii-xxv. 
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— as  if  the  precedent  of  any  Dominion  would  fit  the  entirely 
different  conditions  of  India. 

The  Cancellarial  system — a.  single  Minister  responsible 
only  to  the  Emperor  with  a  democratically-elected  First 
Chamber  and  a  Bundesrat  consisting  of  delegates  from  the 
State  Executives — that  system  worked  well  as  long  as  the 
Emperor  William  I  lived  and  was  served  by  a  Bismarck. 
But  only  so  long.  Nevertheless,  the  German  Executive 
would  nearly  fit  Indian  conditions ;  not  exactly,  but  more 
nearly  than  the  English.  There  remains  only  the  American 
system  which,  in  normal  times,  provides  the  strongest  and 
most  appropriate  form  of  an  Executive  for  a  Federal 
Republic.  In  abnormal  times  it  reveals,  as  Mr.  Wilson 
taught  the  world,  grave  defects.  But  India,  whatever  else 
may  happen  there,  will  never  be  a  Republic — and  the 
Presidential  Executive  is  inconsistent  with  a  Monarchy. 
The  Viceroy  of  India  could  not  preside  as  a  Prime  Minister 
over  a  Cabinet,  nor  could  he,  as  the  representative  of  the 
King-Emperor,  play  the  President. 

Much  of  this  speculation  will,  I  suspect,  prove  to  be, 
like  much  of  the  work  of  the  Federal  Structure  Com¬ 
mittee,  premature — and  for  two  reasons.  First ;  no  further 
step  towards  constitutional  reconstruction  should  be  taken, 
or  even  attempted,  until  a  basis  of  agreement  has  been 
reached  between  Hindus  and  Moslems.  Sir  Mohammed 
Shall — a  member  of  the  Federal  Structure  Committee — 
said  quite  plainly,  on  behalf  of  the  Moslem  delegation, 
that  “  he  could  not  consent  finally  to  frame  any  Constitu¬ 
tion  unless  the  Hindu-Moslem  question  was  settled.” 
Mr.  Jinnah,  another  member,  adhered  to  that  view.  They 
were  wholly  justified  in  December  last ;  much  more  are 
they  justified  since  Cawnpore  has,  for  the  second  time, 
earned  an  infamous  name  in  British- Indian  history. 

Secondly :  the  Round  Table  Conference  made  the 
mistake,  like  the  Emperor  Joseph  II,  of  taking  the  second 
step  before  they  had  taken  the  first,  or  rather  of  taking  them 
simultaneously.  Personally,  I  believe  an  All-India  Federa¬ 
tion  to  be  the  ultimate  goal  at  which  we  should  aim  ;  but 
the  only  safe  or  sane  method  of  approach  is  that  which 
was,  in  fact  if  not  in  terms,  recommended  by  the  Statutory 
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Commission.  Try  a  further  experiment  in  the  Provinces. 
Confer  upon  them  as  much  responsibility  as  is  compatible 
with  the  safety  of  India  and  with  security  for  religious  and 
other  minorities.  If,  as  Provincial  units,  they  prove  their 
capacity  for  self-government,  then  let  them,  like  Canada 
and  Australia,  devise  the  framework  of  a  Federal  Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  seek  for  it  the  sanction  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
Only  if  good  seed  be  thus  sown,  only  if  the  tender  shoots  of 
self-government  be  thus  patiently  cultivated,  will  the  tree 
attain  to  vigorous  maturity  and  bear  good  fruit  for  the 
nutrition  of  India  and  for  “  the  Glory  of  the  Garden.” 
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By  Virginia  Woolf 

WHEN  famous  writers  die  it  is  remarkable  how 
frequently  they  are  credited  with  one  particular 
virtue — ^the  virtue  of  kindness  to  the  young  and 
obscure.  Every  newspaper  has  lately  contained  that  eulogy 
upon  Arnold  Bennett.  And  here  is  the  same  tribute  paid 
to  another  writer  who  differed  in  every  possible  way  from 
Arnold  Bennett — Sir  Edmund  Gosse.  He  too,  it  is  said, 
was  generous  to  the  young  and  obscure.  Of  Bennett  it 
was  certainly,  although  on  some  occasions  rather  obliquely, 
true.  He  might,  that  is  to  say,  have  formed  a  very  low 
opinion  of  a  book ;  he  might  have  expressed  that  opinion 
as  his  habit  was,  bluntly  and  emphatically  in  print ;  and 
yet  if  he  met  the  writer  his  sincerity,  his  concern,  his 
assumption  that  both  cared  equally  for  the  craft  of  letters 
made  it  perfectly  easy  for  that  unfortunate  person  to  say, 
“  It  is  all  true,  and  more  than  true,  Mr.  Bennett ;  but  if 
you  hate  my  books,  I  can’t  tell  you  how  completely  I 
loathe  yours  ” — after  which  a  frank  discussion  of  fiction 
and  its  nature  was  possible  ;  and  a  very  obscure  novelist 
was  left  with  the  feeling  that  a  very  famous  one  was  indeed 
the  kindest  of  men. 

But  what  would  have  happened  if,  taking  advantage  of 
Sir  Edmimd’s  generosity,  and  assuming  a  common  respect 
for  letters,  one  had  said  “  But  you  can’t  hate  my  books. 
Sir  Edmund,  more  than  I  hate  yours  ?  ”  Instant  annihila¬ 
tion  would  have  been  the  only  and  the  happiest  solution 
of  the  situation.  But  nobody  who  had  ever  seen  Sir 
Edmimd  in  the  flesh  would  have  risked  such  folly.  Bristling 
and  brilliant,  formal  but  uneasy,  he  radiated  even  from  a 
distance  all  the  susceptibilities  that  make  young  writers 
draw  in  their  horns.  Generous  was  not  the  adjective  that 
sprang  to  the  lips  at  the  sight  of  him,  nor  is  it  one  that 
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frequently  occurs  on  reading  the  life  of  him  by  Mr. 
Charteris.  He  could  be  as  touchy  as  a  housemaid  and  as 
suspicious  as  a  governess.  He  could  smell  out  an  offence 
where  none  was  meant  and  hoard  a  grievance  for  years.  He 
could  quarrel  permanently  because  a  lamp  wick  was 
snuffed  out  too  vigorously  at  a  table  under  his  nose.  Hostile 
reviews  threw  him  into  paroxysms  of  rage  and  despair. 
His  letters  are  full  of  phrases  like  “  Mr.  Clement  Shorter, 
in  terms  of  unexampled  insolence,  speaks  of  me  as  *  the 
so-called  critic.’  ...  If  that  insolent  notice  in  the  Times 
is  true  ...  it  is  better  I  should  know  it.  .  .  .  I  feel  I 
shall  never  have  the  heart  to  write  another  sentence.”  It 
seems  possible  that  one  severe  review  by  Churton  Collins 
gave  him  more  pain  than  he  suffered  from  any  private  or 
public  sorrow  in  the  course  of  seventy-nine  years.  All  this 
must  have  made  him  the  most  prickly  of  companions,  and 
the  young  must  have  been  possessed  of  greater  tact  than 
the  young  usually  possess  to  reach  the  kindness  that  no 
doubt  lay  hid  behind  the  thorns.  For  the  great  merit  of 
the  present  biography  is  that  it  does  not  attempt  to  conceal 
the  fact  that  Sir  Edmund  was  a  complex  character  com¬ 
posed  of  many  different  strains.  Plain  virtue  was  not  a  sure 
passport  to  his  affection.  He  could  disregard  genius  and 
ignore  merit  if  they  trod  too  clumsily  upon  his  toes.  On 
the  other  hand  the  House  of  Lords  possessed  a  distinct 
glamour  for  him  ;  the  rigours  of  high  society  delighted 
him  ;  and  to  see  the  words  “  Marlborough  Club  ”  at  the 
head  of  his  notepaper  did,  it  seems,  shed  a  certain  lustre 
upon  the  page. 

But  these  foibles,  amusing  and  annoying  as  they  are, 
become  at  once  more  interesting  and  less  irritating  when 
we  learn  that  there  lay  behind  them  a  very  good  cause — 
his  education,  his  childhood.  ”  Far  more  than  might  be 
supposed  of  his  conduct  in  life,”  writes  Mr.  Charteris, 
“  was  due  to  unconscious  protest  against  .  .  .  the  things 
which  darkened  his  childhood.”  Readers  of  Father  and 
Son  know  well  what  those  things  were — the  narrowness, 
the  ugliness  of  his  upbringing  ;  the  almost  insane  religious 
mania  of  his  father  ;  the  absence  from  his  home  of  culture, 
beauty,  urbanity,  graciousness — in  fact,  of  all  those  elements 
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in  life  to  which  Edmund  Gosse  turned  as  instinctively  and 
needed  as  profoundly  as  a  flower  the  sun.  What  could  be 
more  natural  than  that  the  flower,  once  transplanted,  should 
turn,  almost  violently,  the  other  way,  should  climb  too 
high,  should  twine  too  lavishly,  should — ^to  drop  these 
metaphors — order  clothes  in  Savile  Row  and  emerge  from 
behind  the  form  of  Dr.  Fog  uttering  what  appear  at  this 
distance  of  time  rather  excessive  praises  of  the  now  little 
known  Danish  poet,  Paludin  Muller  ? — a  surly  poet  who 
objected  to  visitors.  But  young  Edmund  Gosse  triumphed. 
“  Slowly,  the  poet  murmured,  ‘  You  flatter  me  too  much, 
but  thank  you.*  The  most  stubborn  of  all  the  citadels 
had  capitulated.** 

Few  people  can  have  been  pitchforked,  as  Mr.  Charteris 
calls  it,  into  the  world  by  a  more  violent  propulsion  than 
that  which  Grosse  was  given  by  the  bleakness  of  his  upbring¬ 
ing.  It  was  no  wonder  that  he  overshot  the  mark,  never 
quite  got  his  equilibrium  at  parties  which  he  loved,  required 
to  know  the  maiden  names  of  married  guests,  and  observed 
formalities  punctiliously  which  are  taken  as  a  matter  of 
course  by  those  who  have  never  lived  in  dread  of  the 
instant  coming  of  the  Lord,  and  have  ordered  their  clothes 
for  generations  in  Savile  Row.  But  the  impulse  itself  was 
generous,  and  the  tokens  of  kindling  and  expansion  more 
admirable  than  ridiculous.  The  “  sensual  sufficiency  in 
life  **  delighted  one  who  had  been  starved  of  it.  Happiness 
formed  the  staple  of  what  he  would  certainly  not  have 
called  his  creed.  “To  feel  so  saturated  with  the  love  of 
things,*’  to  enjoy  life  and  “  suck  it  as  a  wasp  drains  a 
peach,”  to  “  roll  the  moments  on  one’s  tongue  and  keep 
the  flavour  of  them  ** ;  above  all,  to  cherish  friendship 
and  exalt  the  ideals  of  friendship — such  were  the  enjoy¬ 
ments  that  his  nature,  long  repressed,  stretched  out  to, 
generously,  naturally,  spontaneously.  And  yet - 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Sir  Edmund’s  lively 
portraits  know  what  demure  but  devastating  qualifications 
he  was  able  to  insinuate  after  those  two  small  words.  “  He 
possessed  the  truth  and  answered  to  the  heavenly  calling,” 
he  wrote  of  Andrew  Lang,  “  and  yet.”  .  .  .  Such 
expansion  was  natural,  was  right,  was  creditable,  and  yet. 
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we  echo,  how  much  better  Gosse  would  have  been  as  a 
writer,  how  much  more  important  he  would  have  been  as 
a  man  if  only  he  had  given  freer  rein  to  his  impulses,  if 
only  his  pagan  and  sensual  joy  had  not  been  dashed  by 
perpetual  caution  !  The  peculiarity  which  Mr.  Charteris 
notes  in  his  walk — **  curiously  suggestive  at  once  of  eager¬ 
ness  and  caution  ” — runs  through  his  life  and  limits  his 
intelligence.  He  hints,  he  qualifies,  he  insinuates,  he 
suggests,  but  he  never  speaks  out,  for  all  the  world  as  if 
some  austere  Plymouth  Brother  were  lying  in  wait  to  make 
him  do  penance  for  his  audacity.  Yet  it  seems  possible, 
given  the  nature  of  his  gifts,  that  if  only  he  had  possessed 
greater  boldness,  if  only  he  had  pushed  his  curiosity 
further,  had  incurred  wrath  instead  of  irritation,  and  com¬ 
plete  confusion  instead  of  some  petty  social  tribulation,  he 
might  have  rivalled  the  great  Boswell  himself.  When  we 
read  how  young  Edmund  Gosse  insinuated  himself  under 
cover  of  Dr.  Fog  into  the  presence  of  an  irascible  poet  and 
won  the  day  by  the  adroitness  of  his  flattery,  we  are 
reminded  of  the  methods  of  Boswell  in  pursuit  of  Paoli 
or  Voltaire  or  Johnson.  Both  men  were  irresistibly 
attracted  by  genius.  Both  had  “  a  medium-like  ”  power  of 
drawing  other  people’s  confidences  into  the  open.  Both 
were  astonishingly  adept  at  reporting  the  talk  and  describing 
the  appearance  of  their  friends.  But  where  Boswell  is 
drawn  headlong  by  the  momentum  of  his  hero  and  his 
own  veneration  beyond  discretion,  beyond  vanity,  beyond 
his  fear  of  what  people  will  say,  down  into  the  depths, 
Gosse  is  kept  by  his  respect  for  decorum,  by  his  decency 
and  his  timidity  dipping  and  ducking,  fingering  and  falter¬ 
ing  upon  the  surface.  Thus  where  Boswell  left  us  that 
profound  and  moving  masterpiece,  the  Life  of  Johnson y 
Gosse  left  us  Father  and  Son^  a  classic  doubtless,  as  Mr. 
Charteris  claims,  certainly  a  most  original  and  entertaining 
book,  but  how  little  and  light,  how  dapper  and  superficial 
Gosse ’s  portraits  appear  if  we  compare  them  with  the 
portraits  left  by  Boswell  himself  I  Fear  seems  always  to 
dog  his  footsteps.  He  dips  his  fingers  with  astonishing 
agility  and  speed  into  character,  but  if  he  finds  something 
hot  or  gets  hold  of  something  large,  he  drops  it  and  with- 
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draws  with  the  agility  of  a  scalded  cat.  Thus  we  never  know 
his  sitters  intimately  ;  we  never  plunge  into  the  depths  of 
their  minds  or  into  the  more  profound  regions  of  their 
hearts.  But  we  know  all  that  can  be  known  by  someone 
who  is  always  a  little  afraid  of  being  found  out. 

But  if  Gosse’s  masterpiece  and  his  portraits  suffer  from 
his  innate  regard  for  caution,  much  of  the  fault  must  be 
laid  upon  his  age.  Even  the  most  superficial  student  of 
letters  must  be  aware  that  in  the  nineteenth  century 
literature  had  become,  for  one  reason  or  another,  a  profession 
rather  than  a  vocation,  a  married  woman  rather  than  a  lady 
of  easy  virtue.  It  had  its  organisation,  its  functions,  its 
emoluments,  and  a  host  of  people,  not  primarily  writers, 
were  attached  to  its  service.  Among  them  Gosse,  of  course, 
was  one  of  the  most  eminent.  “  ...  no  public  dinner 
where  literature  was  involved,”  writes  Mr.  Charteris,  ‘‘  was 
complete  without  Gosse  to  propose  or  to  return  thanks  for 
the  cause.”  He  welcomed  strangers,  addressed  bodies, 
celebrated  centenaries,  presented  prizes,  and  represented 
letters  on  all  occasions  and  with  the  highest  delight  in  the 
function.  Then,  again,  some  intellectual  curiosity  had  risen 
in  the  ’nineties  and  ardent  if  uninstructed  ladies  wished  to 
be  enlightened.  Here  again  Gosse  was  invaluable.  By  an 
odd  irony,  while  Churton  Collins,  his  deadly  foe,  was 
lecturing  in  St.  James’s  Square,  Gosse  was  serving  up 
Matthew  Arnold  to  “  some  of  the  smartest  women  in 
London  ”  in  Bruton  Street.  After  this,  says  Mr.  Charteris, 
he  became  ”  a  much  more  frequent  guest  in  Mayfair  ”  and 
his  appetite  for  social  life  was  whetted.  Nothing  would 
be  more  foolish  than  to  sneer  at  a  natural  love  of  ceremony 
or  a  natural  respect  for  the  aristocracy,  and  yet  it  seems 
possible  that  this  concern  with  the  ritual  of  literature,  this 
scrupulous  observance  of  the  rites  of  society  encouraged 
Edmund  Gosse  in  his  growing  decorum.  Friendship  had 
been  his  ideal ;  nobody  can  question  the  warmth  of  his 
youthful  affection  for  Hamo  Thomycroft ;  and  yet  when 
one  of  his  friends,  Robert  Ross,  was  involved  in  a  famous 
scandal  he  could  write  “  I  miss  your  charming  company 
in  which  I  have  always  delighted  ...  I  would  say  to  you 
“  -be  calm,  be  reasonable,  turn  for  consolation  to  the 
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infinite  resources  of  literature  .  .  .  Write  to  me  when  you 
feel  inclined,  and  however  busy  I  am  I  will  write  in  reply, 
and  in  a  more  happy  season  you  must  come  back  and  be 
truly  welcomed  in  this  house.”  Is  that  the  voice  of 
friendship,  disinterested,  fearless,  sincere,  or  the  voice  of 
an  uneasy  man  of  letters,  who  is  terribly  afraid  that  dear 
Lady  C.  will  not  ask  him  to  dine,  or  that  divine  being  the 
Countess  of  D.  will  not  invite  him  for  the  week-end  if 
they  suspect  him  of  harbouring  Robert  Ross  the  friend  of 
Oscar  Wilde  ?  And  later  his  decorum  seems  to  have 
drawn  a  film  over  his  wonted  perspicacity  as  a  critic.  M. 
Gide  for  example  thought  it  well  to  mention  certain  facts 
openly  in  the  third  volume  of  his  memoirs.  “  Was  it  wise. 
Was  it  necessary  ?  Is  it  useful  ?  ”  Sir  Edmund  cried,  in 
“  painful  perplexity.”  And  he  was  terribly  shocked  by  an 
incident  in  E.  M.  Forster’s  Howards  End.  ”  I  should 
like  to  know,”  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Marsh,  ”  what  you  think 
of  the  new  craze  for  introducing  into  fiction  the  high-born 
maiden  who  has  had  a  baby  ?  ...  I  do  not  know  how 
an  Englishman  can  calmly  write  of  such  a  disgusting  thing, 
with  such  sang-froid.  ...  I  cannot  help  hoping  that  you 
may  be  induced  to  say  something  that  will  redeem  him.” 
But  when  Sir  Edmimd  goes  on  to  say  that  no  high-bred 
maiden  has  ever  had  a  baby  illegitimately  in  a  French 
novel  one  can  only  suppose  that  he  was  thinking,  not 
unnaturally,  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

But  if  Gosse  was  no  Boswell  and  still  less  a  St.  Francis, 
he  was  able  to  fill  a  place  and  create  a  legend,  and  perhaps 
we  have  no  right  to  demand  more.  To  be  oneself  is  after 
all  an  achievement  of  some  rarity,  and  Gosse,  as  everybody 
must  agree,  achieved  it,  both  in  literature  and  in  life. 
As  a  writer  he  expressed  himself  in  book  after  book  of 
history,  of  biography,  of  criticism.  For  over  fifty  years 
he  was  busily  concerned,  as  he  put  it,  with  ”  the  literary 
character  and  the  literary  craft.”  There  is  scarcely  a 
figure  of  any  distinction,  or  a  book  of  any  importance  in 
modem  letters  upon  which  we  cannot  have  Gosse  *s  opinion 
if  we  wish  for  it.  For  instance,  one  may  have  a  curiosity 
about  Disraeli’s  novels  and  hesitate  which  to  begin  upon. 
Let  us  consult  Gosse.  Gosse  advises  on  the  whole  that 
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we  shall  try  Coningsby.  He  gives  his  reasons.  He  rouses 
us  with  a  suggestive  remark.  He  defines  Disraeli’s  quality 
by  comparing  him  with  Bulwer,  with  Mrs.  Gore  and 
Plumer  Read.  He  tells  an  anecdote  about  Disraeli  that 
was  told  him  by  his  friend  the  Duke  of  Rutland.  He 
breaks  off  a  phrase  here  and  there  for  our  amusement  or 
admiration.  All  this  he  does  with  perfect  suavity  and 
precision,  so  that  by  the  time  he  has  done  Disraeli  is  left 
glowing  and  mantling  like  an  old  picture  lit  up  by  a  dozen 
bright  candles.  To  illumine,  to  make  visible  and  desirable 
was  his  aim  as  a  critic.  Literature  to  him  was  an  incom¬ 
parable  mistress  and  it  was  his  delight  “  to  dress  her 
charms  and  make  her  more  beloved.”  Lovers  of  course 
sometimes  go  further  and  a  child  is  the  result.  Critics  too 
sometimes  love  literature  creatively  and  the  fmit  of  their 
devotion  has  a  toughness  and  a  fibre  that  the  smooth 
strains  of  Sir  Edmund’s  platonic  devotion  are  entirely 
without.  Idke  all  critics  who  persist  in  judging  without 
creating  he  forgets  the  risk  and  agony  of  child-birth.  His 
criticism  becomes  more  and  more  a  criticism  of  the  finished 
article,  and  not  of  the  article  in  the  making.  The  smooth¬ 
ness,  the  craftsmanship  of  the  work  rouse  his  appreciation 
and  he  directs  our  attention  only  to  its  more  superficial 
aspects.  In  other  words,  he  is  a  critic  for  those  who  read 
rather  than  for  those  who  write.  But  then  no  creator 
possesses  Gosse’s  impartiality,  or  his  width  of  reading,  or 
his  lightness  and  freedom  of  mind,  so  that  if  we  want  to 
hold  a  candle  to  some  dark  face  in  the  long  portrait  gallery 
of  literature  there  is  no  better  illuminant  than  Edmund 
Gosse. 

As  for  his  own  face,  his  own  idiosyncrasy,  only  those 
who  saw  him  at  home  among  his  books,  or  heard  him, 
mimicking,  remembering,  in  one  of  those  club  corners 
that  he  made,  so  characteristically,  his  own,  can  bring  the 
odds  and  ends  of  this  excitable  but  timid,  this  enthusiastic 
but  worldly,  this  kindly  but  spiteful  man  into  one  complete 
synthesis.  It  was  only  in  talk  that  he  completely  expressed 
himself.  “  I  was  not  bom  for  solitude,”  he  wrote.  Neither 
was  he  bom  for  old  age  and  meditation.  “  You  speak  of 
‘  the  peace  which  the  years  bring,’  but  they  bring  no  peace 
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for  me,”  he  wrote.  Thought  and  the  ardours  and  agonies 
of  life  were  not  for  him.  “  I  have  no  idea,”  he  said  “  how 
the  spiritual  world  would  look  to  me,  for  I  have  never 
glanced  at  it  since  I  was  a  child  and  gorged  with  it.”  It  is 
a  cruel  fate  that  makes  those  who  only  come  into  being 
when  they  talk  fall  silent.  It  is  a  harsh  necessity  that 
brings  these  warm  and  mobile  characters  into  the  narrow 
confines  of  the  grave.  Sir  Edmund  was  not  in  the  least 
anxious  to  depart  and  leave  a  world,  which,  with  the 
solitary  exception  of  Churton  Collins,  had  showered  upon 
him  so  many  delightful  gifts  for  seventy-nine  years. 


TO  SOUTH  DEVON  FOLK 

-  Q  B  Q  - 

I’ve  swung  with  great  Euphrates  rolling  down 
To  Hamar  Lake  ;  and  sailed  the  chocolate-brown 
Waters  of  Tigris  ;  seen  the  black  rocks  frown 
On  the  Waingunga  ;  and  wandered  through 
The  hills  of  the  Ak  Su  ; 

But  of  them  all  I  know  there  is  no  part 
Nearer  to  Eden  than  your  Queen  of  Dart. 

I’ve  lounged  on  sea-shores  where  the  land-crabs  run 
On  golden  sands  beneath  a  kindly  sun, 

Fanned  by  the  coco  palms  which  one  by  one 
Bow  to  the  wind  as  dreamily 
It  blows  from  a  turquoise  sea  ; 

And  watched  brown  slender  bodies  there  at  play 
Out  in  the  white-haired  surf  and  sun-jewelled  spray. 

I’ve  seen  flowered  hillsides  starred  with  tiny  white 
Houses  whose  red  roofs  glitter  in  the  bright 
Clear  gladness  of  the  sea-enchanted  light. 

I’ve  found  lost  olive-clustered  bays 
That  dream  away  the  days. 

But  yet  I  know  no  cliffs,  no  coast,  no  sea, 

Like  those  from  Berry  Head  to  Bigbury. 

I  have  seen  beauty  in  so  many  places. 

On  the  far  seas  and  in  the  desert  spaces. 

In  old  strange  cities  among  alien  faces. 

By  mighty  rivers,  and  on  high 
Mountains  that  cheat  the  sky.  .  .  . 

Though  I  have  told  you,  will  you  understand 
There  is  no  place  more  lovely  than  your  land  ? 


A.  R.  Ubsdell. 


HELIOGRAPHS 

—  QQQ- 

The  smooth  seas  were  drowned  and  lost 
Among  the  sombre  floods  that  held  the  fog, 

No  gull  hovered  with  white  wings 
Or  cried  into  the  night ; 

But  all  the  ocean  turning,  slept  and  mourned. 
The  moon  rose. 

Silver  and  lofty  in  the  peaceful  skies. 

While  small  dim  waves  hurried  and  overlapped. 

For  all  the  night 

They  caught  the  elusive  words 

Left  by  the  moon,  like  flashings  from  a  sword. 

Broken  and  gleaming  on  the  muffled  tides. 

Anne  Acland-Troyte. 


RAIN  IN  BLOOMSBURY 

—  QOQ  — 

The  lowering  skies’  massed  ramparts  overhead, 
Cast  down  their  gloom  : 

Blue-grey  and  copper-red  the  clouds  of  doom 
Have  filled  the  street  with  sullen  waiting  dread. 
Something  unseen  has  run  across  the  room — 
The  curtains  sway,  and  suddenly  away 
Out,  out  and  up  they  fly 
To  sweep  their  tattered  skirts 
Across  the  sky. 

Swiftly  the  thrusting  spears  of  white  are  slanted 
To  break  against  the  walls, 

While  over  housetops  thunder’s  trumpet  calls. 
And  palely  gleam  deserted  streets  enchanted  : 
The  brimming  gutter’s  mimic  waterfalls 
Go  tumbling  past,  now  slow  now  fast. 
Crying  her  grace  as  earth  drinks  up 
This  bounty  spilled 
Into  her  cup. 


Margaret  Brisbane. 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  FRENCH  PRESIDENT 
By  Jossleyn  Hennessy 

There  is  astonishingly  complete  agreement  in  France 
— ^the  country  of  bitter  political  disagreements — 
that  the  President  who  retires  on  June  13th  is  one 
of  the  two  greatest  Presidents  of  the  Third  Republic.  It 
is  interesting  for  the  friendly  foreign  observer  to  seek  the 
reasons  for  this  verdict.  What  do  the  French  ask  of  their 
President  ?  This  question  cannot  be  answered  until  one 
has  cleared  up  the  further  question  :  Who  are  the  French  ? 
If  one  were  seeking  the  reasons  for  a  verdict  of  greatness 
passed  upon  an  English  statesman,  one  might  expect  to 
get  the  answer  from  discussion  with  a  number  of  reasonably 
impartial  Englishmen  who  follow  our  politics  closely,  for 
whatever  their  party  leanings  might  be  they  would  take  it 
as  axiomatic  that  his  services  to  the  State  through  the 
parliamentary  system  were  in  question.  But  if  a  wide 
enough  net  were  cast  amongst  French  political  observers 
it  would  be  found  that  it  was  by  no  means  axiomatic  that 
services  to  the  present  system  of  government  were  the 
criterion  of  greatness  ;  many  would  be  found  to  judge  a 
statesman  by  his  efforts  to  change  that  system.  During 
the  last  hundred  and  forty  odd  years  France  has  seen  eight 
changes  of  regime,  mostly  accompanied  by  bloodshed. 
The  result  has  been  to  create  a  certain  number  of  political 
groups  derived  from  the  partisans  whose  interests  were 
bound  up  with  the  success  of  these  different  regimes, 
whose  memories  of  the  recent  past  cause  their  present 
combinations  to  be  purely  opportunist,  and  whose  relations 
are  therefore  shot  through  with  suspicion  and  bitterness. 
Although  the  probability  of  another  violent  change  is  very 
unlikely  in  the  immediate  future,  its  possibility  pervades 
the  political  calculations  of  all  Frenchmen.  The  discordant 
elements  in  French  politics  are  extremely  vocal,  and  the 
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foreigner  may  well  be  perplexed  to  know  which  represents 
the  majority  of  French  public  opinion.  This  majority  is 
undoubtedly  republican  in  sentiment  and,  although  violent 
enough  in  political  debate  forms  on  two  important  questions 
— those  affecting  “  security,”  and  socialist  legislation  likely 
to  touch  the  pocket  of  the  small  capitalist — ^probably  the 
most  conservative  bloc  in  the  world. 

Although  the  Englishman  is  not  much  interested  in  what 
he  would  call  the  doctrinaire  theories  of  government  to 
which  French  republicans  would  ask  him  to  listen,  he  is 
temperamentaly  sympathetic  with  their  acceptance  of  the 
de  facto  regime  and  their  desire  that  whatever  social  im¬ 
provements  are  necessary  should  be  accomplished  peace¬ 
fully  within  its  frame-work.  It  is,  therefore,  of  such 
citizens  that  we  can  ask  our  original  question  :  What  do 
the  French  ask  of  their  President  ? 

First  of  all  they  want  the  President  to  preside.  His 
role  in  no  way  corresponds,  for  example,  to  that  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  American  President 
is  the  head  of  his  party,  while  any  personal  policy  that  he 
may  force  on  Congress  may  be  considered  to  be  endorsed 
by  his  election  on  direct  mandate  from  the  people.  The 
French  Constitution  on  the  contrary  envisages  the  people’s 
mandate  as  held  by  a  Prime  Minister  responsible  to  the 
popularly  elected  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  President 
is  the  permanent  Chairman  for  seven  years  of  the  Cabinet 
Council  meetings,  his  duty  is  to  summon  members  of 
Parliament  to  form  governments  (which  in  the  kaleido¬ 
scopic  changes  of  French  politics  is  a  by  no  means  unim¬ 
portant  responsibility),  and  he  is  the  non-party  symbol  of 
the  unity  of  the  State’s  interests.  M.  Andr6  Siegfried 
acutely  observes*  that  those  Presidents  who,  like  Millerand, 
have  taken  office  with  the  intention  of  directing  affairs 
have  always  failed.  Brought  face  to  face  with  the  expression 
of  the  popular  will  through  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  day 
responsible  to  parliament,  they  have  had  to  resign  or 
content  themselves  with  merely  giving  their  advice  and 
then  watching  events  take  their  course.  On  the  other 

*  In  an  article  on  M.  Doumergue,  published  in  the  New  York 
Herald-TribuneMagazine,  May  lyth* 
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hand,  those  who  had  had  previous  experience  in  presiding 
over  the  Senate  or  Chamber  of  Deputies  succeeded,  and  it 
is  probable  that  they  could  have  been  re-elected  if  they  had 
chosen  to  stand.  Loubet,  Falli^res  and  Doumergue  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  Senate  and  Jules  Gr^vy  over  the  National 
Assembly  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  before  reaching 
the  Presidency.  This  demand  that  the  President  should 
preside  is  really  equivalent  to  a  demand  to  preserve  the 
Constitution  of  the  Third  Republic. 

So  much  for  the  official  side  of  the  President’s  task. 
Whether  he  is  to  be  personally  popular  or  not  depends  on 
a  curious  mixture  of  characteristics.  Certainly  the  French 
republican  likes  the  President  to  be  simple  and  unpreten¬ 
tious — ^the  antithesis,  shall  we  say,  of  the  late  Lord  Curzon. 
Yet  in  the  ideal  President  this  simplicity  of  manner  and 
tastes  is  combined  with  great  political  subtlety.  While 
generally  despising  the  intrigues  of  parliamentary  life,  the 
average  Frenchman  loves  to  see  the  parliamentary  game 
played  with  finesse.  He  revels  in  watching  a  clever  move 
by  which  a  politician  makes  his  opponents  look  ridiculous. 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill  or  Mr.  Lloyd  George  would  be 
greatly  appreciated  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ;  whereas 
Mr.  Baldwin  or  Lord  Brentford  would  probably  be 
considered  politically  obtuse  in  France.  I  imply  no 
reproach  to  anyone  in  these  comparisons,  I  only  wish  to 
suggest  that  the  French  appreciate  the  technique  of  the 
game,  as  much  as  the  results  that  may  be  obtained  from  it. 

In  all  these  respects  Gaston  Doumergue  was  the  ideal 
French  President  come  to  life. 

The  circumstances  which  led  to  his  election  form  one  of 
the  most  dramatic  episodes  in  French  history.  The 
manner  of  his  candidature  and  election  settled  a  storm 
which  threatened  to  rend  the  State,  and  his  conduct  in 
office  has  set  a  constitutional  precedent  which  causes 
republicans  to  look  upon  him  as  one  of  the  most  faithful 
guardians  of  the  regime.  If  we  endeavour  to  reconstruct 
the  setting  and  recapture  the  atmosphere  of  the  French 
political  stage  in  the  year  1924,  which  saw  such  mighty 
upheavals,  we  shall  better  appreciate  the  emotions  centred 
round  the  President’s  office. 
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The  first  six  months  found  coming  to  the  end  of  its 
term  of  power  the  group  of  parties  known  as  the  Bloc 
National,  elected  after  the  war  on  a  broad  programme  of 
national  reconstruction,  enforcement  of  the  letter  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty  and  a  generally  strong  policy  of  “  France 
for  the  French,’*  which  was  supported  by  the  majority  of 
the  most  reactionary  house  ever  returned  by  the  people 
since  the  formation  of  the  Republic.  This  intensely 
nationalist  house,  composed  of  men  whose  nerves  were 
still  suffering  from  the  strains  of  war,  reflected  the  fear  of 
Bolshevism,  then  a  very  real  danger  in  the  stricken  and 
disorganised  centre  and  east  of  Europe ;  it  brought  the 
reactionary  and  dictatorial-minded  Millerand  to  the 
Presidency,  led  Poincar^  to  occupy  the  Ruhr,  and  sent  the 
franc-sterling  exchange  to  138  in  March,  1924. 

A  strong  reaction  set  in  at  the  general  elections  on  May 
nth,  1924,  and  the  Bloc  National  suffered  a  landslide. 
The  19 1 9- 1924  Chamber  of  Deputies  had  contained  180 
members  of  the  Left  groups  and  437  of  the  Centre  and 
Right.  The  1924-1928  Chamber  contained  328  of  the 
I^ft,  and  226  of  the  Centre  and  Right.  It  was  thus 
obvious  that  Poincar6,  the  Prime  Minister,  must  resign ; 
it  was  equally  obvious  that  Herriot,  the  leader  of  the  Left, 
who  had  identified  himself  with  an  alternative  foreign 
policy  of  reconciliation  and  economic  rapprochement  was 
the  man  upon  whom  the  President  must  call  to  form  a 
government. 

■  But  the  Left  hated  Millerand,  and  drunk  with  the  pride 
of  their  sweeping  victory  at  the  polls  clamoured  for  his 
resignation.  Was  he  not  the  man  who  had  begun  his 
political  career  as  an  ardent  socialist,  and  then  deserted 
to  the  Right ;  the  man  who  had  taken  a  prominent  lead  in 
Europe  against  the  Russian  “  comrades  ”  after  the  war ; 
who  supported  Foch’s  idea  of  a  “  sanitary  cordon  ”  drawn 
around  the  pariah,  and  had  sent  to  Poland  a  group  of  staff 
officers  under  General  Weygand  which  successfully  stiffened 
the  Polish  resistance  to  the  Russian  invasion  ?  These  two 
counts,  which  made  him  a  traitor  in  the  eyes  of  the  Socialists, 
were  the  strongst  motives  for  what  was  a  personal  vendetta  ; 
but  another  reason,  as  spectacular  as  it  was  to  them  really 
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of  less  importance,  was  seized  upon  as  their  weapon  of 
attack.  This  was  the  openly  avowed  active  party  policy 
of  the  Bloc  National,  which  Millerand  directed  from  the 
Presidential  Palace.  The  Left  therefore  assumed  the 
appealing  role  of  defenders  of  a  violated  constitution. 

We  have  seen  above  that  the  French  constitution  gives 
the  President  a  role  analogous  to  that  of  a  constitutional 
king  ;  the  instability  of  French  politics,  however,  together 
with  the  influence  of  those  who  have  inherited  traditions 
of  “  authority,”  whether  clerical  or  royalist,  explains  the 
existence  of  an  appreciable  body  of  public  opinion  which 
considers  that  his  powers  should  be  extended  to  guiding 
and  restraining  the  Legislature.  Appeal  is  made  to  the 
constitutional  principle  of  the  separation  of  the  legislative 
and  executive  powers,  and  it  is  held  that  the  “  despotism  ” 
wielded  by  the  Legislature  violates  this  principle.  Millerand 
belonged  to  this  school  of  thought,  and  before  his  election 
publicly  declared  his  intention  to  be  an  active  President. 
He  was  as  good  as  his  word,  forcing  on  the  collapse  of  the 
Briand  government — ^which  he  considered  too  lenient 
towards  Germany — and  finally  making  a  Presidential 
speech  at  Evieux  which  was  admittedly  that  of  a  party 
chief.  That  the  Left  campaign  was  purely  personal  and 
opportunist  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  had  not  made 
the  President’s  constitutional  position  an  issue  before  the 
country  at  the  May  elections.  It  was  only  after  they  were 
returned  with  a  majority  which  they  were  not  expecting, 
that,  seeing  to  w'hat  convenient  party  uses  it  could  be  put, 
they  became  such  righteous  Constitutionalists. 

The  Constitution,  however,  also  lays  down  that  the 
President  cannot  be  removed  by  either  house  except  in  the 
event  of  his  committing  high  treason.  Parliament  is  not 
entitled  to  express  any  wish  to  dismiss  him,  but  either 
house  may  pass  a  resolution  demanding  a  revision  of  the 
Constitution,  and  if  both  Chambers  are  in  agreement  the 
National  Assembly  is  summoned. 

From  May  nth  till  June  4th,  when  the  two  houses  of 
Parliament  met  for  the  first  time  after  the  election,  the 
temperature  of  the  political  atmosphere  daily  rose  higher 
and  higher.  With  the  consequent  worsening  of  the  coun- 
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try’s  credit  abroad,  further  recourse  to  the  loan  arranged 
with  J.  P.  Morgan  became  necessary.  The  possibility  of  a 
political  struggle  of  the  first  importance  had  a  deadening 
effect  on  business,  and  acted  like  a  rasp  on  French  nerves. 
It  was  an  open  question  whether  the  President  would 
resign  without  a  fight  and  most  people  were  fearful  of  its 
consequences.  In  the  Chamber  there  would  of  course  be 
a  considerable  majority  against  him,  while  it  was  thought 
that  the  Senate,  with  its  natural  tendency  to  look  askance 
at  constitutional  innovations,  would  side  with  the  President. 
There  would  thus  be  a  conflict  not  only  between  President 
and  Parliament,  but  between  the  two  houses  as  well.  What 
would  happen  then  ? 

On  June  5th,  a  dramatic  meeting  took  place  between  the 
two  antagonists.  The  President  summoned  M.  Herriot 
to  the  £lys6e  and  laid  upon  him  the  duty  of  forming  a 
government.  Before  he  would  say  whether  he  would 
attempt  this  or  not  the  Socialist  leader  asked  the  President 
if  he  would  resign.  To  this  Millerand  replied  coldly  that 
by  the  terms  of  the  Constitution  it  was  outside  the  compe¬ 
tence  both  of  himself  and  Herriot  to  discuss  the  position  of 
the  Presidency.  Without  explaining  his  reasons  Herriot 
thereupon  regretted  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
accept  the  President’s  mission.  This  was  the  first  time  in 
French  history  that  a  member  of  Parliament  had  refused 
from  purely  partisan  motives  to  form  a  ministry  when  called 
upon  by  the  President. 

A  temporary  ministry  was  formed  from  amongst  Miller- 
and’s  friends  for  the  purpose  of  laying  a  Presidential 
message  before  Parliament.  The  capital  awaited  anxiously 
the  meeting  of  Parliament  on  June  9th  when  the  fateful 
message  was  to  be  read.  Would  the  various  groups  forming 
the  L^ft  be  able  to  continue  their  present  common  action, 
or  would  the  true  blue  republicans  shrink  from  an  attack 
on  their  own  constitution  and  split  from  the  more  extreme 
socialists  ?  Everyone  was  agreed  that  although  the  present 
attack  was  a  personal  vendetta,  not  really  directed  against 
the  Constitution,  yet  the  Constitution  itself  would  suffer  if 
the  President  were  forced  to  resign.  Even  Millerand ’s 
enemies  admitted  that  the  Presidency  would  have  been 
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proved  no  longer  above  the  play  of  political  passions  but 
at  the  mercy  of  a  majority  coming  to  its  decisions  at 
irresponsible  party  meetings  outside  Parliament. 

Of  the  sitting  on  June  9th  The  Times  correspondent 
wrote  :  “  To  a  foreigner  it  is  astonishing  that  on  so  grave 
an  occasion  in  the  history  of  France,  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  debate  should  consist  merely  of  an  exchange  of 
shouts.”  The  Prime  Minister  read  the  President’s  message 
justifying  his  actions  and  calling  upon  Parliament  to 
respect  the  Constitution.  The  Left  refused  even  to  state 
in  debate  the  reasons  for  their  attitude,  and  succeeded  in 
moving  the  adjournment.  By  a  majority  of  ten  the  Senate 
adopted  a  similar  motion.  The  next  day  the  President 
resigned. 

But  now  the  Left  overreached  themselves.  To  the  usual 
meeting  of  all  the  Republican  groups  which  takes  place 
before  the  meeting  of  the  National  Assembly  in  order  to 
choose  a  Republican  Candidate  for  the  Presidency,  they 
invited  only  those  Senators  and  Deputies  who  had  voted 
against  Millerand  in  order  to  ensure  the  solid  nomination 
of  a  President  of  their  own  way  of  thinking.  Thus  those 
who  had  protested  against  one  President  on  the  score  of 
his  being  a  party  man  sought  to  elect  another  party  man 
in  his  place.  This  aroused  a  storm  of  protest  amongst  all 
moderately  minded  men,  who  were  frightened  at  the  state 
of  affairs  which  they  had  helped  to  bring  about,  and  they 
looked  around  for  an  alternative  candidate  to  Painleve,  the 
nominee  of  the  party  caucus. 

Their  choice  very  naturally  fell  on  the  President  of  the 
Senate.  That  his  Republican  sentiments  could  not  be 
called  in  question  made  him  appeal  to  them ;  but  his 
good-humoured  control  of  the  upper  house,  his  record  of 
sound  work  in  public  life  and  his  moderate  views  made 
him  also  appeal  to  the  Right,  and  once  the  combination  of 
the  moderate  Left  with  the  Right  was  assured,  his  election 
was  certain.  Thus  fate  put  the  preservation  of  the  sorely 
tried  constitution  into  the  hands  of  Gaston  Doumergue. 

At  this  point  Doumergue  showed  the  third  characteristic 
which  I  have  suggested  goes  to  make  the  ideal  President — 
the  subtle  appreciation  of  the  political  game.  He  had 
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astutely  seen  the  weakness  of  appearing  as  the  official  Left 
candidate  and  had  sent  a  letter  to  the  leaders  of  the  Left 
saying  that  he  was  not  a  candidate  before  their  meeting. 
The  Right  saw  in  him  their  moderate  man,  while  at  the 
Left  party  meeting  the  vote  was  split,  306  for  Painlev6 
against  149  for  Doumergue.  The  Left  leaders  recognised 
in  this  candidature  the  end  of  their  hopes,  and  all  through 
the  afternoon  and  evening  of  June  12th,  the  day  before 
the  meeting  of  the  National  Assembly,  delegation  after 
delegation  frantically  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to 
withdraw.  Doumergue,  however,  merely  reiterated 
pleasantly  that  he  was  not  a  candidate  before  their  meeting 
and  therefore  had  no  candidature  to  withdraw.  If,  however, 
he  added  shrugging  his  shoulders,  his  friends  believed  that 
he  could  fill  the  Presidential  office  faithfully  and  well,  he 
placed  himself  in  their  hands. 

On  June  13th,  seven  years  ago  he  was  elected.  In  a 
voice  which  revealed  his  profound  emotion  M.  Doumergue 
replied  to  the  speech  of  welcome  made  by  the  Prime 
Minister  in  the  National  Assembly.  The  words  which  he 
used  to  outline  his  conception  of  the  duties  of  his  great 
office  have  become  memorable  and  his  conduct  as  President 
has  left  the  fine  example  of  a  man  who  lived  up  to  his 
promises.  He  said : 

“  I  hope  that  I  shall  not  disappoint  the  confidence  which 
the  National  Assembly  has  reposed  in  me.  In  order  to 
justify  this  confidence,  the  Assembly  may  be  assured  that 
none  will  be  more  respectful  of  the  Constitution  than  I, 
none  will  remain  more  above  parties  than  I,  in  order  to  be 
impartial  arbitrator  between  them,  and  that  I  will  take  my 
inspiration  from  the  wishes  of  Parliament — the  expression 
of  the  national  sovereignty.” 

Does  it  follow  then  that  the  President  must  be  a  consti¬ 
tutional  puppet  ?  Two  things  are  certain :  a  man  of 
Napoleonic  temperament  is  not  wanted,  and  a  mediocrity 
can  fulfill  the  role  without  visible  damage  to  the  state. 
Millerand’s  action  in  pulling  the  presidency  into  the 
partisan  arena,  and  his  consequent  humiliating  dismissal 
left  the  prestige  of  the  office  at  a  low  ebb  ;  had  a  mediocrity 
succeeded  him  it  is  likely  that  its  prestige  would  have  been 
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permanently  damaged,  and  the  answer  to  the  two  opening 
questions  of  this  paragraph  a  simple  “  Yes.”  But 
Doumergue  is  no  mediocrity,  and  his  fine  statesmanship, 
completely  within  the  scope  allowed,  has  by  recalling  the 
presidency  to  its  proper  functions  restored  its  prestige  to 
the  level  at  which  Jules  Gr6vy  left  it  in  1887. 

Of  his  statesmanship  M.  Andrd  Siegfried  acutely 
observes*  :  “  .  .  .  we  can  clearly  see  to-day  that  without 
M.  Doumergue ’s  subtle  and  patient  political  game  in 
1924-1926  the  great  Poincare  cabinet  which  saved  the 
franc  and  France  would  not  have  been  possible.  M. 
Poincar6  could  not  have  taken  over  power  in  1926  and  could 
not  have  gathered  the  almost  unanimous  votes  of  a 
chamber  which  had  been  unwilling  to  support  him  only 
two  months  earlier,  if  M.  Doumergue’s  series  of  astute 
steps — perfectly  legal  and  legitimate — ^had  not  proved  that 
any  other  combination  was  impossible.” 

The  present  prestige  of  the  office  inspired  a  statesman 
of  M.  Briand’s  calibre  with  the  hope  of  continuing  his 
work  for  European  peace  from  the  Elys^e.  If  he  had  won, 
his  powers  of  persuasion,  tact,  the  continuity  of  office  and 
his  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs  which  none  of  his  ministers 
could  have  hoped  to  rival,  would  have  made  him  a  formid¬ 
able  factor  in  the  counsels  of  Europe.  His  defeat,  however, 
suggests  one  more  qualification  possessed  by  M. 
Doumergue  ;  he  had  not  made  himself  the  leading  exponent 
of  an  outstanding  and  strongly  differentiated  policy  during 
his  political  career,  which  would  have  incurred  the  suspicion 
of  partiality  in  a  position  which  is  required  to  be  above 
party. 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  we  may  say  that  if  a  presidential 
mediocrity  can  do  no  harm,  a  presidential  statesman  who 
respects  the  constitution,  is  an  astute  politician,  and  has  an 
unpretentious  manner,  earns  the  admiration  and  affection 
of  the  most  difficult  political  public  in  the  world.  Such 
was  Gaston  Doumergue. 


•  In  the  article  referred  to  above. 
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By  O.  M.  Green 

SINCE  the  days  of  Marco  Polo  and  Sir  John  Mande- 
ville,  the  West  has  ever  looked  at  China  through 
tinted  glasses.  Formerly  it  was  prone  to  think  of 
her  as  quaint  and  ludicrous  ;  since  the  recent  guerrilla 
warfare  between  the  North  and  South,  I  find  people  chiefly 
impressed  with  her  turbulence  and  bloodthirstiness.  Both 
conceptions  are  wrong.  The  interminable  warrings  of 
Tuchuns,  the  atrocities  of  Communists  and  bandits,  do 
not  alter  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  disposition  is  the  most 
peaceable  and  easily  governed  imaginable.-  In  proof  of 
this  one  has  only  to  look  back  over  the  perfect  tranquillity 
of  Weihaiwei  during  the  thirty-two  years  of  British 
occupation,  where  180,000  people  scattered  over  250  square 
miles  of  territory,  with  never  more  than  seventy  or  eighty 
police  to  keep  them  in  order,  lived  in  perfect  peace  and 
amity  with  their  rulers.  Nor  was  China  ever  quaint,  except 
in  the  omne  ignotum  sense  ;  still  less  ludicrous,  except  in 
so  far  as  the  word  may  harmonize  with  all  that  is  lovable. 

The  difficulty  of  trying  to  describe  Chinese  character  is 
that  there  would  seem  to  be  no  two  qualities  so  self¬ 
contradictory  that  they  may  not  be  attributed  to  the 
Chinese  with  equal  truth.  They  are  extremely  kind  and 
warmhearted,  yet  capable  of  amazing  callousness  and 
cruelty.  They  are  devoted  to  children,  their  own  and 
others  of  whom  they  may  be  put  in  charge,  yet  in  times  of 
stress  children  are  sold  into  slavery  and  worse  in  hundreds 
by  their  parents.  They  are  generous,  they  are  miserly ; 
the  keenest  business  men  in  the  world,  the  most  unpractical ; 
parsimonious,  with  a  habit  of  hoarding  useless  trifles  which 
the  West  cannot  conceive ;  wasteful,  so  that  great  works 
of  the  past  like  the  Grand  Canal,  railways  and  bridges  are 
allowed  to  go  to  wrack  and  ruin  for  want  of  the  commonest 
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care  ;  they  are  the  calmest,  most  reasonable  people  in  the 
world,  yet  will  fly  into  unbelievable  frenzies  of  passion,  and 
in  any  crisis  (like  the  famous  May  30th  affair  of  1925)  are 
deaf  to  all  fact  and  moderation. 

Physically,  too,  the  Chinese  reproduce  the  contradictions 
of  the  mind.  With  an  infant  mortality  of  some  73  per 
cent.,  every  grown  Chinese  is  a  living  proof  of  Nature’s 
triumph  over  man’s  stupidity.  A  Chinese  can  thrive  in 
all  climates  from  Arctic  to  Equator  and  endure  any  priva¬ 
tions  ;  yet,  under  a  comparatively  light  blow,  he  will  burst 
his  spleen  and  die.  Muscularly  weak,  he  carries  with  ease 
burdens  which  few  Europeans  would  attempt ;  and,  of 
unequalled  industriousness,  he  is  one  of  the  most  indolent 
of  creatures. 

Still,  amid  so  many  perplexities  there  are  certain  broad 
principles  by  which  one  may  be  guided  in  one’s  dealings 
with  the  Chinese,  and,  above  all,  age-long  custom,  which 
has  become  inseparable  from  principle.  These  are  now 
found  in  conflict  with  the  ideas  brought  in  by  the  W’estern- 
trained  students  who  so  largely  form  the  ruling  class.  The 
outcome  of  this  conflict  is  really  the  problem  of  China 
to-day,  nor  is  it  anywhere  near  being  solved.  Of  one  thing 
we  may  be  certain,  namely,  that  China  of  the  twentieth 
century  will  be  quite  different  from  China  of  the  nineteenth, 
at  least  in  international  affairs.  The  importance  to  the 
world  at  large  of  the  doings  of  so  vast  a  country  can  hardly 
be  overrated  and,  therewith,  the  urgency  of  trying  to  form 
a  just  view  of  its  emotions  and  reactions,  especially  since 
the  complacent  acceptance,  at  face  value,  by  Western 
Governments  of  the  suave  assertions  of  Nationalist  spokes¬ 
men  is  not  only  fatal  to  their  own  interests  in  China  but  to 
the  true  welfare  of  the  Chinese  themselves. 

The  majority  of  Europeans  in  China  do  not  mix  with 
the  Chinese  and  see  little  of  them  except  their  own  servants 
and  the  dealers  they  meet  in  business — as  the  propagandists 
delightfully  put  it,  “  compradores,  corrupt  persons  and 
running  dogs  of  the  Imperialists.”  Yet  even  from  this 
limited  class  there  is  much  to  be  learned.  The  old  saying 
that  ”  The  Chinaman’s  word  is  his  bond  ”  is  much  contro¬ 
verted  by  some,  who  assert  that  there  was  never  any  truth 
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in  it  and  that  there  is  less  to-day.  In  recent  years  there 
has  been  an  unhappy  frequency  of  Chinese  merchants 
repudiating  contracts  and  defying  the  foreigner  to  get  any 
satisfaction  at  law.  Yet  the  large  volume  of  business  done 
between  Chinese  and  foreigners  often  on  what  might  seem 
very  casual  terms,  with  satisfaction  on  both  sides,  indicates 
that  such  cases  are  the  minority.  I  remember  a  few  years 
ago  a  wealthy  Chinese  coming  from  Szechuan  to  order 
machinery  in  Shanghai.  He  studied  the  specification, 
ordered  the  plant  and  rose  to  go.  When  a  written  contract 
was  suggested  he  was  quite  affronted.  “lam  Mr.  So-and- 
so  of  Tzcliutsing,”  he  said.  “  Everyone  knows  my  family. 
I  have  said  I  will  buy  your  machinery.  That  is  enough.” 
Which  lofty  principle  docs  not  prevent  the  Chinese  producer 
from  “  watering  the  treacle,  sanding  the  sugar,  and  sloe- 
leafing  the  tea  ”  when  a  safe  opportunity  occurs.  In  the 
main,  however,  Chinese  merchants  are  certainly  no  less 
honourable  in  business  than  Westerners,  often  more  so. 

Of  Chinese  servants  no  one  could  justly  speak  but  in  the 
highest  terms.  They  are  dignified,  well-mannered  and 
personable.  They  jib  at  practically  no  demand  and 
positively  seem  to  enjoy  a  round  of  entertaining.  I  well 
remember  a  case  of  a  young  bride  giving  her  first  dinner 
party,  when  the  kitchen  boiler  burst  in  the  middle  of 
dinner.  Nothing  was  heard  about  it  until  the  guests  had 
gone,  nor  would  anyone  have  suspected  such  a  catastrophe. 
The  honour  of  the  house  was  at  stake  ;  “  Mississi  ”  must 
not  “  lose  face.”  The  conventional  charge  that  Chinese 
servants  “  squeeze  ”  their  employers  mercilessly  is,  I  am 
convinced,  exaggerated,  or  if  not,  it  is  the  employer’s  fault. 
“  Squeeze  ”  is  so  universal  in  China  that  the  perquisites 
thus  made  are  hardly  to  be  called  illicit.  It  is  easy  to 
arrive  at  a  tacit  understanding  that  monthly  bills  shall  not 
aggregate  more  than  a  certain  figure,  and  it  is  useless  to 
try  to  cut  below  it.  Acquiescence  in  what,  after  all,  is  a 
small  sum  for  the  foreigner  though  much  to  the  Chinese, 
whose  mind  works  in  incredibly  small  things,  has  its 
reward  in  wonderful  service  and  much  smoothing  of  life’s 
ways.  The  Eighth  Commandment  cannot  be  applied  too 
rigidly  in  China.  The  vast  majority  of  Chinese  are  dcs- 
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perately  poor ;  millions  of  them  live  perpetually  on  the 
edge  of  starvation  and  the  greeting,  “  Have  you  eaten  rice  ?  ”, 
which  takes  the  place  of  “  How  do  you  do  ?  ”,  is  eloquent 
of  average  conditions.  Household  stores,  such  as  oil, 
oatmeal,  salt,  etc.,  go  more  quickly  in  China  than  in  England. 
Small  articles  like  handkerchiefs,  safety  pins,  buttons,  etc., 
have  a  knack  of  dissolving  into  thin  air.  But  you  may 
leave  plate,  jewellery  and  money  lying  about  anyhow  and 
rarely  will  any  be  missing. 

Intemperately  as  the  Chinese  behave  in  moments  of 
crisis,  they  have  a  strong  sense  of  justice.  They  know 
exactly  when  the  other  party  is  within  his  rights  and  (as 
many  instances  might  be  quoted  to  prove)  never  retaliate 
with  boycott  or  riot  when  he  stands  firmly  upon  them. 
When,  however,  they  “  get  on  their  hind  legs  ”  impartial 
examination  of  the  facts  almost  invariably  shows  that  they 
have  a  case.  Unfortunately  they  too  often  spoil  it,  either 
by  some  indefensible  act  like  the  seizure  of  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway  in  1929,  which  put  them  out  of  court  in 
their  well-founded  quarrel  with  Russia  ;  or  by  flying  into 
one  of  those  red  frenzies  to  which  these  peaceable  and 
friendly  people  are  occasionally  prone.  Possibly  they  do 
not  see  the  outrageousness  of  their  behaviour  on  such 
occasions  and  are  surprised  that  the  other  party  takes 
offence.  When  two  families  in  a  village  quarrel,  the  row 
can  be  heard  several  streets  off.  But  when  they  have 
exhausted  every  resource  of  a  rich  store  of  vituperation  a 
mediator  appears,  everything  quiets  down,  and  a  con- 
promise,  for  which  the  Chinese  have  a  genius,  is  achieved. 
Had  it  been  possible  in  the  troubles  of  1925-27  to  call  in 
an  arbitrator  from  an  adjacent  planet,  much  friction  might 
have  been  saved. 

”  Live  and  let  live  ”  is  the  golden  rule  in  China.  Not 
many  months  ago,  the  chief  of  a  band  of  brigands  who  had 
been  making  a  great  nuisance  of  themselves  along  the 
Chekiang-Kiangsu  border,  felt  himself  growing  old.  So, 
having  selected  the  city  he  liked  best,  he  approached  the 
elders  of  it  with  a  bargain  ;  he  was  to  live  in  the  town  in 
peace  and  his  retainers  be  allowed  to  come  in,  unarmed, 
from  time  to  time  to  recreate  themselves  in  tea-houses  ;  in 
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return,  the  city  was  guaranteed  against  marauders.  So  it 
was  arranged.  That  the  bandit  chief  should  have  been 
seized  and  punished  for  his  sins,  when  he  offered  a  plan 
that  would  make  the  city  safer  than  himdreds  of  Govern¬ 
ment  troops  (who  would  have  cost  the  townsfolk  enormous 
sums)  never  occurred  to  anyone,  and  would  have  seemed 
most  unpractical  if  suggested. 

The  two  most  powerful  influences  in  Chinese  life  are 
family  and  “  face.”  The  moral  teaching  of  Confucius  is 
founded  on  filial  piety  and  duty  to  the  family  and  this  idea 
at  least  has  bitten  deeply  into  Chinese  nature,  however 
much  its  logical  consequences  may  in  some  respects  be 
ignored.  Early  marriage  and  the  habit  of  married  sons 
continuing  with  their  wives  and  children  to  live  in  the 
parental  home  not  only  strengthen  family  ties,  but  enlarge 
their  circumference  to  incredible  size.  A  Chinese  by  the 
age  of  sixty  has  hundreds  of  relations,  all  of  whom  in  this 
land  of  open  doors  expect  to  have  their  say  in  whatever  any 
of  the  family  does.  No  Chinese  is  a  free  agent,  but  a  cog 
in  a  machine  which  turns  him  as  it  will.  From  the  family, 
the  extension  of  influence  to  village  life  is  inevitable. 
Home  is  the  place  where  ancestors  are  buried,  the  village 
is  the  unit  of  Chinese  life,  as  the  copper  cash  is  really  the 
basis  of  Chinese  currency.  It  is  unreasonable  on  the 
foreigner’s  part  to  object  to  the  epithet  ”  Yat^  kuei~tzu  ” 
(foreign  devil),  since  in  every  village  the  stranger,  even 
though  Chinese,  is  an  outlander  and  an  object  of  suspicion. 

On  the  subject  of  “  face,”  volumes  could  be  written. 
”  Face  ”  might  perhaps  be  defined  as  that  image  of  himself 
which  a  Chinese  presents  or  would  wish  to  believe  he 
presents  to  the  world,  and  this  image  is  continually  being 
added  to,  by  little  achievements  or  compliments,  when  its 
owner  “  gains  face,”  or  diminished  by  opposite  happenings, 
which  make  him  ”  lose  face.”  The  idea  is  no  doubt  bound 
up  closely  with  Confucius’s  teaching  of  “  the  superior 
man,”  an  ideal  to  which  all  would  at  least  pretend  to 
approximate.  You  cannot  do  a  Chinese  a  worse  injury 
than  by  making  him  lose  face.”  A  man  may  have 
committed  a  wrong  which  he  is  compelled  to  put  right, 
but  great  care  must  be  taken  so  to  contrive  the  act  of 
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reparation  as  to  preserve  his  “  face.”  Diplomatic  dealings 
are  immensely  complicated  since  they  may  involve  “  face  ” 
in  half-a-dozen  directions.  It  is  fair  to  add  that  a  Chinese 
is  as  careful  of  your  “  face  ”  as  of  his  own.  A  friend  of 
mine  in  Shanghai  asked  his  chief  Chinese  clerk,  who  had 
been  with  him  for  many  years,  to  be  specially  early  at  the 
office  next  day  for  some  heavy  work.  The  clerk  promised 
to  do  so,  but  never  turned  up.  When  asked  why,  he 
explained  that  he  had  had  an  imavoidable  family  duty  ;  he 
had  known  all  along  that  he  could  not  come  to  the  office, 
but  could  not  make  his  master  “  lose  face  ”  by  pointblank 
refusing.  To  promise,  but  not  to  come,  was  the  only 
possible  solution. 

The  picture  as  thus  drawn  is  to  some  extent  one  of  the 
old-fashioned  Chinese,  but  it  remains  true  of  nine-tenths 
of  the  nation.  There  are  some  who  say  that  it  will  never 
fit  into  a  Republican  frame  of  government,  and  that  the 
Kuomintang  and  all  they  stand  for  are  but  a  wave  upon  the 
surface  of  Chinese  life  by  which  the  eternal  depths  and  veri¬ 
ties  will  remain  unruffled.  But  those  who  say  this  do  not 
know  China  as  she  is  to-day.  That  the  republic  pro¬ 
claimed  by  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  in  19  ii  has  proved  a  wretched 
fiasco,  is  chiefly  because  a  number  of  generals  saw  in  it  a 
means  for  them  to  enjoy  all  the  spoils  of  the  old  Viceroys, 
with  none  of  their  responsibilities  to  a  Throne  which 
always,  at  a  pinch,  could  bring  them  to  heel.  For  twenty 
years  China  has  been  ruled — or  misruled — by  military 
autocrats,  oligarchs  or  bureaucrats,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
what  the  morrow  would  bring  forth  naturally  caused  them 
to  feather  their  nests  as  quickly  as  they  could  while  they 
had  the  chance.  The  first  generation,  too,  of  Western- 
trained  students  failed  pitiably.  The  few  who  had  been 
trained  in  the  old  universities  of  Europe  and  America  were 
conspicuous.  But  they  were  swamped  by  the  majority, 
pathetic  creatures  with  their  cheap  little  degrees  and  a 
mouthful  of  theories  of  government  of  which  they  neither 
understood  the  meaning  nor  could  judge  the  applicability 
to  China.  At  their  best  these  men  have  been  over-eager 
and  injudicious ;  at  their  worst  something  very  much 
worse  ;  in  any  case  terribly  destructive. 
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But — and  this  fact  must  not  be  left  out  of  account — ^the 
ideas  these  men  brought  in  have  changed  the  Chinese 
people,  at  least  that  portion  of  it  which  counts.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  talk  of  universal  suffrage  for  China,  or  anything 
approaching  it,  for  many  years  yet.  But  among  the  upper 
classes  in  business  and  financial  life  there  is  a  demand  for 
a  share  in  the  affairs  of  State  such  as  they  see  their  fellows 
enjoying  in  other  lands,  which  must  be  gratified  if  real 
order  and  stability  are  to  be  achieved. 

The  old  exclusive  devotion  to  clan  or  village  is  being 
overlaid  with  a  broader  sense  of  nationality.  Twenty 
years  ago  a  freshet  sweeping  down  the  Han  river  could 
blot  out  ten  thousand  lives  without  the  next  province  being 
aware  of  it.  Now  one  part  of  China  knows  and  reacts  to 
what  happens  in  another  part  with  surprising  rapidity.  The 
development  of  the  Press  has  had  amazing  effect  in  awaken¬ 
ing  national  consciousness.  It  is  not  as  yet  a  very  good 
Press,  though  there  are  exceptions.  But  it  has  none  the 
less  given  a  new  realism  to  the  old  saying  that  “  Within 
the  Four  Seas  all  are  brethren.”  Athletics  also,  to  which 
boys  and  girls  are  devoting  themselves  more  and  more,  are 
working  a  veritable  revolution.  Last  spring  two  thousand 
boy  and  girl  students  from  nearly  every  province  in  China 
took  part  in  an  athletic  meeting  at  Hangchow  which  lasted 
for  three  weeks.  North  and  South  were  then  actually  at 
war,  but  the  contestants  recked  nothing  of  it  and  the 
meeting  was  carried  through  in  perfect  amity  and  good 
sportsmanship.  The  change  in  the  position  of  women 
must  have  momentous  effect  on  the  future  of  China.  Since 
the  revolution  of  1911  girls  have  emerged  from  the  seclu¬ 
sion  in  which  old  China  kept  them  shut.  They  go  about 
freely  by  themselves  and  are  indeed  a  very  pleasant  sight 
in  China’s  untidy  streets.  They  demand  education,  and, 
stranger  still,  their  parents  begin  to  demand  it  for  them ; 
more  and  more  they  claim  the  freedom  to  arrange  their  own 
marriages  ;  they  have  got  a  law  passed  giving  them  equal 
rights  with  brothers  in  their  parents*  estate ;  and  while 
Western  education  has  too  often  only  made  the  young  men 
insubordinate,  rough  and  discontented,  it  has  generally  had 
the  happiest  results  upon  the  girls.  As  mothers  of  the 
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future  generation  these  charming  young  women  have  an 
unequalled  chance  before  them. 

But,  as  regards  the  inmiediate  future,  one  would  hope 
much  of  the  new  class  of  business  man.  In  bygone  days 
the  merchant  thought  only  of  his  business  because  he  was 
not  required  to  think  outside  it,  and  government  was 
conducted  with  sufficient  smoothness  for  him  not  to  bother 
himself  about  it.  But  the  anarchy  of  recent  years  and  the 
complete  failure  of  Nationalist  promises  have  set  the  mer¬ 
chant  thinking  and,  being  much  better  educated  than  his 
predecessors,  he  has  thought  to  some  purpose.  A  capital 
mistake  was  made  by  the  Nanking  Government  at  the  very 
outset  when,  having  assembled  the  leading  bankers  and 
merchants  to  advise  on  the  country’s  necessities  after  the 
fall  of  Peking,  it  not  only  took  not  the  slightest  practical 
notice  of  their  very  statesmanlike  recommendations,  but 
has  since  kept  them  completely  at  arm’s  length. 

This  mistake  may  be  rectified  at  the  People’s  Con¬ 
vention  in  Nanking.  The  best  Nationalists  have  long 
realized  that  the  only  way  of  stabilising  the  Nanking 
Government  is  by  broadening  its  basis.  To  admit 
the  upper  middle  class  into  the  work  of  government 
would  neutralize  the  evil  power  of  the  Tang  Pu,  the 
District  Councils  of  the  Kuomintang.  Their  very  title 
makes  it  impossible  for  the  Government,  which  rests  on 
the  Kuomintang  as  the  source  of  all  authority,  to  unseat 
the  Tang  Pu.  Yet  their  administration  in  the  provinces 
has  proved  a  perfect  scandal,  and  nothing  has  made  the 
Government  more  unpopular  throughout  the  country. 
The  obvious  remedy  is  to  set  up  a  counterweight  in  the 
shape  of  district  assemblies  of  sound  business  men — as 
indeed  Dr.  Sun  Yat-sen  enjoined — and  the  ruinous  war  of 
the  past  summer  between  North  and  South,  the  culmination 
of  internal  wrangling  and  fighting  which  extends  back 
almost  to  the  beginning  of  the  Nanking  regime,  has  given 
the  best  elements  in  the  Nationalist  body  an  opportunity 
to  enforce  their  views  on  the  less  open-minded.  But  the 
battle  is  by  no  means  won.  Officialdom  in  China  has  always 
been  a  class  apart  and  its  arrogance  to-day  is  proportionate 
to  its  claim  to  be  the  guide  and  teacher  of  all  China  in  the 
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new  paths.  The  reactionaries,  the  Simon  Pures  of  Kuomin- 
tangism,  the  backstairs  politicians,  who  in  one  form  or 
another  have  always  exercised  so  dread  an  influence  in 
Chinese  affairs,  have  suffered  a  temporary  setback.  But 
they  will  already  be  scheming  how  to  stultify  the  People’s 
Convention  and  will  fight  tooth  and  claw  for  the  retention 
of  their  privileges.  Against  them  the  alliance  between 
General  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the  Young  Marshal  of  Man¬ 
churia,  who  are  fully  alive  to  the  deadness  of  the  Nationalist 
regime,  and  the  growing  reputation  of  the  best  of  the 
Kuomintang  men  like  Mr.  T.  V.  Soong  and  Dr.  Wang 
Chung-hui,  offers  some  hope  of  better  days. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  China  is  in  such  a  shocking  mess 
that  a  new  cast  must  be  made,  and  the  obvious  course  is 
to  call  upon  the  business  classes.  After  all,  this  is  the 
form  of  government  for  which  Nanking  theoretically  stands 
and  to  give  it  reality  would  involve  no  loss  of  “  face.” 

If  the  People’s  Convention  really  lets  in  the  merchant, 
the  merchant  is  assuredly  ready  and  well  equipped  to 
serve.  The  seeming  inconsistencies  and  contradictions  of 
Chinese  character  do  not  affect  its  extremely  practical 
bent,  and  the  disorder  of  the  past  twenty  years  has  inspired 
in  the  business  classes  a  sense  of  realities  which  they  are 
only  anxious  to  put  to  the  trial.  The  inclusion  of  five 
Chinese  on  the  Municipal  Council  of  Shanghai,  besides  a 
considerable  number  more  on  the  municipal  sub-commit- 
tees,  has  shown  what  these  men  are  worth.  The  innovation 
was  awaited  with  anxiety,  but  it  has  proved  a  marked 
success,  the  Chinese  Councillors  having  shown  a  genuine 
desire  to  co-operate  with  their  foreign  colleagues  in  the 
common  interest  and  a  fine  ability  to  take  an  impartial 
attitude  against  Heaven  knows  what  private  pressure  that 
must  have  been  put  upon  them  by  their  kith  and  kin. 
Furthermore,  the  system  of  election  which  they  have 
invented,  by  means  of  an  electoral  college  representing 
the  principal  Chinese  oragnisations,  is  carefully  designed  to 
keep  out  undesirable  candidates,  a  point  on  which  the 
Chinese  are  at  least  as  keen  as  ever  foreigners  can  be. 

It  is  also  to  be  emphasised  that  the  custom  of  centuries 
has  given  the  Chinese  people  considerable  experience  of 
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democratic  management.  The  admission  to  official  life 
by  scholarship  only,  enabling  even  the  peasant*s  son  to  rise 
to  high  honour,  has  prevented  the  creation  of  an  hereditary 
ruling  class  ;  while  the  paternal  form  of  the  Imperial 
Government  left  for  the  merchant  guilds  and  farmers* 
association  a  great  deal  of  work  which  in  other  countries 
is  considered  to  be  the  State’s  affair. 

The  belief  that  China’s  future  must  lie  in  the  direction 
of  Federal  Government,  reproducing  the  ancient  forms  of 
the  Viceroyalties,  is  too  wide  for  discussion  here.  But  it 
is  obvious  that  the  over-centralisation  of  power  attempted 
by  Nanking  has  been  the  cause  of  much  of  the  troubles  of 
the  past  two  years.  Moreover,  the  end  of  most  revolutions 
is  a  combination  of  the  best  of  new  and  old,  in  accordance 
with  national  tastes  and  customs ;  and  China  has  always 
been  in  fact  a  series  of  regional  governments  and  active 
local  autonomy. 

But  to  the  question  whether  the  Chinese  people,  if  given 
a  fair  chance,  can  make  a  success  of  republican  government, 
the  answer  must  surely  be  in  the  affirmative.  Their  ways 
will  not  be  those  of  the  West  and  they  will  inevitably  make 
mistakes,  among  which  one  may  pray  they  will  not  include 
the  mistake  of  raw  haste  and  over-eagerness  which  has 
been  the  origin  of  so  many  disappointments.  The  supreme 
virtue  of  patience  was  never  more  needed  than  it  is  in 
China  to-day.  But  the  common  sense  and  ready  disposition 
for  reason  and  conciliation,  which  are  conspicuous  in 
Chinese  business  men,  should  pull  them  through.  When 
one  reflects  on  the  long  history  and  sterling  qualities  of  the 
Chinese  people  there  is  no  room  for  pessimism. 


EFFICIENCY  AND  DRUDGERY 


By  Hubert  E.  O’Toole 

IT  is  always  the  argument  in  favour  of  elaborate 
machinery,  that  is  to  say,  largely  machinery  of  which 
the  units  cannot  be  controlled  by  and  put  to  the  uses 
of  individual  men,  that  it  saves  drudgery.  As  a  Fabian 
socialist  Mr.  Shaw  advanced  that  argument.  The  whole 
point  about  the  question  of  whether  the  elaboration  of 
machinery  is  justified  by  the  drudgery  which  it  saves 
hinges  firstly,  on  what  exactly  one  means  by  the  word 
“  drudgery,”  and  secondly,  on  whether  drudgery  is  saved 
to  everybody  concerned,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  when 
Mr.  Shaw  supported  machinery  because  it  saved  a  great 
deal  of  drudgery,  he  simply  meant  by  drudgery  largely 
forms  of  work  in  which  he  would  be  unable  to  find  satis¬ 
faction.  He  was  thinking,  I  imagine,  that  when  large 
bodies  of  people  were  freed  from  the  necessity  of  drudgery 
and  had  been  given  abundance  of  leisure,  they  would 
rejoice  exceedingly,  and  rejoicing,  turn  to  the  pleasures 
of  the  imagination,  on  which  he  happened  himself  to  be 
very  keen,  and  perhaps  begin  a  concerted  and  determined 
search  for  the  Unattainable  or  something  like  that,  while 
machines  looked  after  their  physical  wants.  For  some 
reason  which  I  cannot  understand,  it  never  seems  to  have 
struck  him  that  all  that  toil,  which,  because  it  was  toil 
he  dismissed  as  drudgery,  might  be  a  source  of  satisfaction 
to  the  toilers,  and  that  they  might  have  found  in  it  a 
satisfaction  for  their  souls  similar  to  that  which  the  artist 
finds  in  his  particular  form  of  work. 

What,  I  venture  to  ask,  would  Mr.  Shaw  have  thought 
if  manual  labourers  had  retorted  by  deploring  the  manifest 
toiling  and  moiling,  the  cruel  effort,  the  warring  with  dis¬ 
tractions  ;  in  short  the  drudgery  of  the  imaginative 
worker,  and  initiated  a  campaign  for  getting  all  pictures 
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painted,  all  plays  and  books  written,  all  music  composed 
and  every  other  kind  of  art  accomplished  by  ingenious 
machines,  after  which  the  poor  musicians,  painters,  play¬ 
wrights  and  poets  would  be  set  free  from  their  poring 
and  be  able  to  chop  down  trees,  drive  nails,  fashion  useful 
articles,  perhaps  even  set  type,  or  partake  in  any  ordinary 
form  of  labour  which  would  make  them  ordinarily  hungry 
and  thirsty  and  bring  a  good  healthy  colour  into  their 
cheeks,  while  all  the  wearing  and  degrading  business  of 
searching  for  mots  justeSy  producing  subtle  tints  on  canvas 
and  experimenting  with  harmonies  was  being  efficiently 
accomplished  by  very  finely-adjusted  machines  which 
were  being  improved  every  day  ?  For  I  am  quite  convinced 
that  manual  workers  do  sincerely  pity  imaginative  workers  ; 
I  am  sure  there  was  never  an  author’s  servant  yet  who  did 
not  feel  for  his  master  because  he  kept  his  room  so  much, 
just  as  if  he  were  ill.  But  it  is  really  striking  how  easily 
one  is  inclined  to  accept  as  an  axiom  that  the  minimisation 
of  manual  labour  is  essential  to  human  progress,  and  the 
reason  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  and  as  1  have  suggested, 
because  people  who  “  get  into  print  ”  are  merely  out  of 
sympathy  with  manual  labour.  Nevertheless,  surely  there 
cannot  be  an  imaginative  person  who  is  not  thrilled  by  the 
idea  of  say,  cutting  down  a  great  big  tree  with  a  great  big 
axe,  and  is  it  not  after  all,  the  object  of  much  art  to  portray 
something  like  the  free  force,  the  powerful  rhythm  and  the 
vital  resolution  of  the  woodman  as  he  is  about  the  task 
of  felling  a  tree  ?  Personally,  I  cannot  feel  that  such 
manual  labour  can  be  so  devoid  of  satisfaction  as  to  be  mere 
drudgery. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  question  for  free  choice  on  the 
part  of  a  man  whether  he  will  be  a  manual  labourer  or  not. 
I  cannot  see  why  men  should  be  expected  to  accept,  in 
replacement  of  something  which  they  want,  something  for 
which  they  have  not  asked.  It  is  not  fair  or  reasonable, 
and  I  think  it  should  always  be  remembered  that,  as  far 
as  labour-saving  is  concerned,  the  labourers  were  never 
asked  if  they  wanted  their  labour  saved :  it  was  simply 
assumed  (in  so  far  as  any  assumption  at  all  was  made  in  the 
matter)  by  people  who  did  not  care  for  manual  labour 
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that  nobody  cared  for  manual  labour,  a  peculiarly  stupid 
assumption  and  one  which  says  little  for  the  imaginations 
of  the  people  who  made  it.  In  the  circumstances,  one 
would  not  be  surprised  if  the  next  great  popular  demand 
were  for  the  return  to  the  masses  of  opportunity  for  manual 
labour. 

If  one  looks  at  the  problem  of  machinery  as  a  whole, 
one  feels  bewildered  by  the  tangled  complexity  of  it.  But 
the  problem  is  clearer  if  one  goes  back  to  its  beginnings 
when  it  was  a  simple  growth.  It  is  almost  always  stated 
that  those  early  weavers  who  wrecked  spinning  jenneys 
did  so  because  they  were  stupid  enough  to  believe  that  the 
new  machines  would  deprive  them  of  their  livelihood ; 
instead  of  seeing  that  the  machines  would  provide  more 
work  for  them  instead  of  less.  The  way  it  is  usually  put, 
is  that  the  development  of  the  industry  on  the  present 
lines  necessitates  the  employment  of  more  hands  instead 
of  less,  and  that  it  is  typical  of  a  mob  not  to  be  able  to  see 
beyond  its  nose.  That  is  an  extremely  plausible  statement, 
and  if  only  uttered  with  emphasis  and  great  superiority, 
one  which  will  rarely  be  questioned.  Yet  it  is  an  example 
of  complete  failure  to  see  the  point. 

It  is  perfectly  plausible  because  it  is  perfectly  true,  but 
although  it  is  perfectly  true  it  is  perfectly  irrelevant.  The 
employment  of  machines  does  necessitate  the  employment 
of  more  people  eventually,  and  machines  do  make  work 
instead  of  destroying  it ;  the  fallacy  from  the  point  of 
view  of  relevancy  being  that  they  change  the  nature  of  the 
work.  In  other  words,  there  was  never  any  question  of 
the  weavers  being  allowed  to  remain  at  work  while  more 
men  were  employed  as  weavers,  but  they  were  put  against 
their  wills  to  a  different  sort  of  work.  In  the  most  exact 
sense  they  objected  to  the  machines  because  the  machines 
were  labour-saving  ones,  and  they  did  not  want  their 
labour  to  be  saved.  Also  they  objected  for  another 
extremely  important  reason  ;  that  is  to  say,  because  they 
were  deprived  of  their  independence,  always  the  most 
valuable  attribute  of  manhood.  In  my  firm  belief,  history 
will  record  that  the  worst  evil  which  the  factory  system 
wrought  and  that  which  was  least  often  mentioned  while  it 
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was  being  introduced  (though  this  last  is  perhaps  not  just 
the  kind  of  thing  which  history  does  record)  was  that  it 
sapped  the  manhood  of  great  masses  of  men  by  depriving 
them  of  their  economic  freedom.  The  boldness  W'hich 
Goldsmith  in  his  stately  lines  attributed  to  a  peasantry 
has  ever  been  characteristic  also  of  craftsmen  and  trades¬ 
men,  but  I  will  make  bold  enough  to  say  that  it  is  not 
characteristic  of  factory  hands.  I  think,  therefore,  that 
the  proverbial  mob  of  weavers  were  not  by  any  means  so 
stupid  as  people,  who  unconsciously  accept  as  axiomatic 
the  premises  of  the  first  Free  Traders,  would  have  us  think. 

The  weavers  seemed  to  realise  what  many  people  who 
hold  themselves  to  be  more  intelligent  do  not  seem  to 
realise;  that  is  to  say,  that  in  the  problem  of  the  application 
of  elaborate  machinery  to  weaving  was  bound  up  the  simple 
problem  of  their  own  personal  freedom.  They  seemed  to 
realise  (even  if  they  did  not  perceive  that  the  machinery 
would  result  eventually  in  more  people  being  employed) 
that  there  was  a  very  great  difference  between  a  man  owning 
his  own  loom  and  working  it  in  his  own  cottage,  and  working 
at  a  much  more  complicated  loom,  of  which  he  was  not 
expected  to  understand  the  working,  with  many  others, 
a  loom  which  did  not  belong  to  him  and  in  a  building  which 
did  not  belong  to  him  either,  and  that  there  was  a  very 
great  difference  between  weaving  cloth  by  means  of  a 
machine  which  he  controlled  himself,  and  merely  taking 
part  in  the  weaving  of  it  by  means  of  a  machine  controlled 
by  somebody  else.  That  the  factory  was  a  finer  building 
than  his  own  cottage  did  not  affect  his  point  of  view  any 
more  than  the  fact  that  the  new  machine  was  more  efficient 
than  his  own  hand  loom.  It  would  have  been  a  benefit 
to  him  if  his  loom  had  been  a  more  efficient  machine, 
but  perhaps  it  is  not  exactly  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  did 
not  hail  with  joy  the  chance  of  being  allowed  to  work  in  a 
fine  building  of  which  the  eminent  suitability  for  weaving 
was  no  particular  advantage  to  him  cither.  The 
point  about  the  whole  business  was  that  the  interests  of 
the  individual  weaver  were  sacrificed  to  a  plan  for  weaving 
cloth  more  expeditiously  and  more  efficiently.  In  that 
plan  the  weaver  became  absorbed  into  an  organism  for 
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operating  machines.  He  ceased  to  be  a  weaver,  his 
occupation  had  been  changed  without  any  reference  to  him, 
and  in  the  most  humiliating  of  all  ways,  by  economic 
force.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  in  a  sense  been  genuinely 
deprived  of  his  means  of  livelihood. 

I  have  considered  the  question  of  the  elaboration  of 
machinery  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  fallacy  which  I  feel  lies 
behind  all  the  present-day  talk  of  efficiency,  and  I  think 
that  I  have  done  so.  It  always  seems  to  me  that  whatever 
efficiency  may  be  supposed  to  mean,  it  is  almost  always 
used  in  the  sense  of  the  accomplishment  of  things  and  the 
making  of  things  as  quickly  as  possible.  For  example,  it 
always  seems  to  be  assumed  that  if  an  automatic  machine 
(usually  very  admirable  and  fascinating  in  its  way)  produces 
replicas  of  something  or  other  at  the  greatest  speed  attain¬ 
able  by  human  ingenuity,  honour  and  manhood  must  be 
satisfied.  The  quality  of  the  product  is  usually  such  as 
satisfies  those  who  buy  it,  or  as  they  can  be  persuaded  to  be 
satisfied  with,  and  thereafter  nothing  remains  except  to 
produce  the  commodity  with  the  utmost  rapidity.  In 
the  same  way,  any  device  or  expedient  which  obviates 
human  labour  is  a  contribution  towards  efficiency  and  the 
welfare  of  man,  no  matter  how  desolating  it  may  be  in  its 
simplicity.  It  is  always  taken  for  granted  without  a  thought 
that  simplification  is  the  ordinary  aim  of  every  man,  the 
ideal  being  implied  of  a  world  in  which  there  would  be 
no  difficulty  about  doing  anything.  Now,  to  leave  on  one 
side  a  consideration  of  the  delights  of  existing  without 
being  obliged  to  trouble  about  anything,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  important  thing  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
talk  about  efficiency  is  that,  as  Euclid  might  have  put  it, 
“  That  which  is  required  to  be  done  shall  be  done.”  It 
is  obvious  to  the  meanest  intelligence,  that  from  a  certain 
point  of  view,  machines  are  more  efficient  than  men,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  clear  that  efficiency  demands  the  use  of  machines. 
The  fact  that  the  men  are  turned  into  appendages  of  mechan¬ 
ical  efficiency,  which  are  quite  inferior  to  the  wonderful 
machines,  is  a  matter  of  no  moment.  But  why  on  earth 
should  they  complain  when  the  machines  save  them  the 
drudgery  of  doing  real  work  instead  of  tending  the  machines? 
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Let  the  cigarette  makers  of  Bizet’s  opera  be  replaced  by  one 
of  the  very  latest  making  and  packing  machines  ;  it  is 
far  and  away  more  efficient  than  they  could  ever  be  and 
only  one  girl,  instead  of  a  whole  chorus,  would  be  required 
to  watch  it. 

Machines  which  work  automatically  are,  even  as  Capek 
conceived,  a  kind  of  nightmare  being.  They  could  be 
regarded  as  sinister  new  creatures  which  have  a  sort  of 
life  of  their  own,  a  life  which  depends  on  their  satisfying 
the  demands  of  their  masters  with  a  maddening  exactitude. 
It  is  of  the  essence  of  a  machine  that  it  cannot  make  a 
mistake.  It  either  works  or  it  does  not  work.  Out  of 
that  springs  its  aridity  and  soullessness.  The  complete 
indifference  to  man  of  the  machine  has  something  insulting 
in  it.  When  a  servant  works  for  a  master  the  master 
values  the  work,  apart  from  the  value  which  he  places  on  it 
as  work,  according  to  the  servant’s  attitude  towards  him. 
If  the  servant  hates  him,  the  master  requires  to  be  of  a  very 
hateful  character  to  find  satisfaction  in  his  servant’s  labour. 
But  if  the  servant  is  indifferent  to  him  and  does  his  work 
“  mechanically  ”  the  master  really  feels  insulted,  and  it 
is  that  atmosphere  which  makes  slavery  impossible  among 
self-respecting  people.  The  indifferent  servant  does  not 
work  for  the  master.  He  just  works.  That  is  why  it  is 
quite  wrong  and  untrue  to  compare  machinery  to  the  genii 
of  the  Eastern  fairy  tales  or  even  to  the  more  homely 
pixies.  Machinery  is  rather  like  the  wind  which  bloweth 
as  it  listeth  and  with  the  most  complete  indifference  to 
humanity.  If  the  wind  happens  to  blow  in  a  direction 
suitable  to  a  few  ships  or  mills  it  is  not  because  it  cares  a 
jot  about  the  ships  or  the  mills.  There  is  little  satisfaction 
in  getting  work  done  by  the  inhuman  and  indifferent 
efficiency  of  machinery.  The  more  efficient  the  machine 
the  more  intolerable  it  is  because  the  less  interest  it  allows 
its  users  to  take  in  it.  A  good  example  of  that  intolerable, 
and  as  it  were,  standoffish  efficiency,  is  provided  by  gas 
and  electric  “  fires,”  which  may  fairly  be  regarded  as 
mechanical.  That  they  are  efficient  there  is  no  doubt,  but 
it  is  of  the  essence  of  them  that  they  require  nothing  from 
their  users  but  to  be  set  working  and,  thereafter,  to  be  left 
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alone.  They  give  one  the  impression  that  they  boast  of 
requiring  little  attention,  and  thus  they  make  their  users 
feel  much  as  they  feel  when  they  are  cold-shouldered  by 
human  beings.  They  are  the  reverse  of  homely  and  feel  like 
intruders  into  the  home  who  fully  intend  to  look  after  them¬ 
selves  and  to  maintain  a  very  independent  existence.  They 
are  not  temperamental  or  responsive  or  friendly  like  coal 
fires  and  consequently  they  arouse  no  interest,  not  to  mention 
affection.  If  one  might  say  such  a  thing  about  such  things, 
they  are  very  cold  fires  indeed. 

It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  tending  machinery,  especially 
when  it  is  very  efficient,  is  just  as  much  drudgery  as  any 
other  monotonous  and  simple  form  of  work.  Mark 
Twain  was  very  up-to-date  when  he  drew  his  cynical  dis¬ 
tinction  between  work  and  play.  He  said  that  whatever 
we  are  obliged  to  do  is  work  and  whatever  we  are  not 
obliged  to  do  is  play.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mark  was 
confounding  work  with  drudgery.  Generally  speaking, 
all  the  best  work  in  the  world  is  done  without  compulsion. 
The  artist  is  usually  cited  as  the  highest  example  of  the 
devoted  worker  and  no  doubt,  many  people  are  quite 
unable  to  understand  why  artists  make  great  sacrifices 
in  order  to  be  able  to  work  very  hard.  I  should  rather  say 
that  work  is  what  we  do,  to  do  something,  and  play  what 
we  do  to  do  nothing.  All  drudgery  is  work,  but  all  work  is 
not  drudgery.  We  seem  to  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  things 
done,  as  the  phrase  goes,  that  we  have  very  little  time  for 
doing  anything.  Our  attitude  towards  work  seems  to  be 
becoming  unpleasantly  like  that  of  the  person  who  is  in  a 
hurry  to  do  something  because  he  hates  doing  it.  There 
is  a  difference  between  doing  things  in  a  hurry  and  being 
in  a  hurry  to  get  things  done,  the  difference  between  the 
hurry  of  ardour  and  the  hurry  of  distaste.  The  object 
of  the  hurry  in  the  first  case  is  to  be  doing  something,  in 
the  second  to  be  continually  in  a  state  of  having  done  some¬ 
thing.  And,  although  this  did  not  seem  apparent  to  Mark 
Twain,  there  is  a  difference  between  the  difficulty  which 
arises  from  working  and  that  which  arises  from  drudging. 
The  difficulty  which  arises  from  drudgery  is  due,  again  if 
one  may  say  so,  to  the  ease  of  all  drudgery.  We  class  as 
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drudgery  all  the  easy  work  of  the  world.  The  easier  the 
work,  and  the  more  monotonous,  the  lower  it  is  in  the  scale 
of  work.  Sweeping,  cleaning,  moving  things  about,  every¬ 
thing  which  does  not  demand  skill  is  regarded  as  drudgery. 
There  is  a  real  difficulty  in  work  and  a  false  one,  and  there 
is  a  heroism  in  all  of  us  which  calls  out  for  genuine  difficulty, 
the  stimulating  sort  which  can  be  moved  out  of  the  way 
eventually,  not  the  stultifying  sort  which  lies  immovably 
in  one’s  way  in  spite  of  all  effort.  The  paradox  about  work 
is  a  double  one,  that  the  easier  it  is  the  more  difficult  it 
is  to  do  it,  and  the  harder  it  is  the  easier  it  is  to  do  it.  And 
people  do  not  want  easy  tasks.  We  are  all  heroes  at  heart 
and  love  to  tilt  at  obstacles.  We  know  that  life  is  a  battle 
and  thrill  to  its  dangers.  The  glory  of  it  is  not  given  to 
the  patient  toilers,  to  the  plodders,  but  to  those  who  perform 
the  world’s  most  difficult  tasks  when  they  might  enjoy 
inglorious  ease,  who  make  light  of  their  burdens  and 
would  burst  their  hearts  to  bear  them.  Not  many  people 
seem  to  reahse  that  the  object  of  modem  labour-saving 
is  not  to  give  people  less  work  to  do.  It  is  to  give  them 
easier  work  to  do.  People’s  energy  is  being  conserved  and 
they  can  find  nothing  else  to  do  with  it,  so  they  spend  it  on 
strenuous  and  downhearted  amusement,  which  naturally 
has  become  too  much  like  work.  They  lavish  unused 
skill  and  resource  on  games  like  tennis.  Bridge  and  golf, 
which  give  them  no  real  satisfaction,  because  they  are  trying 
to  get  the  wrong  kind  of  satisfaction  from  them,  the  sense 
of  creation  instead  of  the  sense  of  recreation.  For  a  man 
cannot  bring  home  that  gorgeous  backhand  shot  of  his 
for  his  friends  to  admire,  or  present  to  the  nation  his 
perfect  putt. 

Much  work  has  become  a  sort  of  child’s  play  and  is 
inclined  to  be  ever  so  much  more  simple  than  it  was  wont 
to  be  in  the  past.  For  example,  the  book-keeper  who  worked 
for  the  “  small  ”  man  in  the  past  had  a  much  more 
difficult  a  task  than  the  clerk  in  the  offices  of  the  modem 
large  organisation  who  performs  some  simple  branch  of 
the  whole  art  of  book-keeping.  In  order  that  the  old- 
fashioned  book-keeper  should  be  an  efficient  one  he  required 
to  be  much  more  intelligent,  or  rather  to  use  his 
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intelligence  more  than  the  modem  clerk,  the  scope  for 
whose  intelligence  is  being  still  further  reduced  by  machines. 
No  doubt,  from  a  liberal  point  of  view,  the  occupation  of 
even  the  old-fashioned  book-keeper  was  cramping,  and 
an  old-fashioned  employer  who  regarded  his  clerk  as  a 
kind  of  book-keeping  machine  (or  as  Mr.  Scrooge  regarded 
Bob  Cratchit),  was  very  unfair  to  the  man,  but  in  order  that 
the  most  modem  type  of  clerk  shall  be  remarkably  efficient 
he  is  obliged  to  become  rather  inhuman,  and  even  to  culti¬ 
vate  stupidity  as  an  ideal,  since  he  is  not  required  to  under¬ 
stand  book-keeping  or  much  else,  but  simply  to  work  as 
fast  as  possible.  It  is  easy  to  work  without  thinking, 
but  every  sensible  person  will  admit  that  it  does  not  keep 
the  intelligence  in  a  condition  of  dazzling  brightness,  yet 
it  is  an  express  object  of  the  elaboration  of  machinery  to 
remove  the  necessity  for  thinking  by  making  work  as  easy 
as  possible. 

With  all  this,  a  great  many  people,  nowadays,  are  trying 
to  talk  with  shining  faces  of  the  beauty  of  Service — of 
working  for  something  else  besides  themselves,  of  slaving 
heroically  for  the  community  (although  with  communism 
the  same  people  would  have  nothing  to  do) — and  they  do 
so  much  as  if  the  community  were  ever  beside  them  to 
admire  and  encourage  them  and  say :  “  Well,  done  !  ” 
In  reality,  they  are  working  in  a  deep  silence  in  which 
everything  is  over  their  heads,  and  they  have  neither  the 
solace  of  their  own  approbation  nor  that  of  the  many¬ 
headed  multitude  for  which  they  are  supposed  to  be 
working.  Would  it  not  perhaps  be  better  to  sink  the 
common  good  and  pay  a  little  more  attention  to  the  private 
good  ?  Individuals  undoubtedly  have  a  deplorable  tendency 
to  be  inefficient,  and  because  of  that,  the  world  seems  to 
be  playing  with  the  idea  of  making  the  individual’s  work 
so  simple  that  he  could  not  be  inefficient  if  he  tried.  The 
ideal  seems  to  be  the  cultivation  of  a  happy  lack  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  a  sort  of  cheerful  idiocy,  so  that  the  large  organisations 
shall  nm  smoothly.  But  one  may  well  ask,  who  gains  by 
so  much  work  being  turned  into  drudgery  for  the  sake  of 
communal  efficiency  ? 


WOOLLY  GLOVES 


By  V.  S.  Pritchett 

The  evening  was  clearing  but  had  a  fineness  and 
uncertainty  of  texture  in  the  frail  sky  over  the 
estuary,  left  after  hours  of  gusty  wind  and  rain. 
Inland  to  the  west  and  the  south  the  clouds  were  dug  up 
into  a  slaty  wall  which  to  the  north  softened  mistrustfully  in 
haze.  But  the  east  was  clear,  clear  as  faith,  and  that  was 
where  the  sea  put  its  line  across  the  mud  flats  of  the  opening 
estuary.  On  either  side  of  it  the  fields  were  low,  at  places 
below  the  level  of  the  sea  wall  against  which  dead  rushes 
fringed  the  high  water  mark.  The  fields  were  faintly 
combed  with  the  fine  blades  of  seedling  com  drawn  out 
to  the  full  ditches  and  draining  gulleys.  Trees  were 
bare  and  few,  scattered  and  capricious.  When  the  even 
breeze  span  into  some  minute  squall  in  the  middle  of  a 
meadow,  one  could  hear  the  water  under  the  turf  cheeping 
like  poor  birds.  The  country  was  glistening  with  water 
and  deserted,  the  estuary  stripped  of  the  tide  and  spent. 

Two  men  had  walked  down  from  the  village  whose 
church  tower  showed  above  a  firm  swell  of  land  to  the 
south-west.  Each  step  took  them  down  into  this  undefined, 
equivocal  emptiness.  At  every  turn  in  the  road  the  taller 
of  the  two  hesitated  and  protested  but  submitted  at  last 
to  the  persuasion  of  the  other.  “  Let’s  just  have  a  look 
at  it,”  he  said.  At  the  cross  roads  on  the  edge  of  the 
marsh  the  man  who  was  secretly  leading  the  other  on,  a 
short,  stout,  square  fellow  with  his  coat  buttoned,  waved 
his  stick  to  the  tail  of  the  estuary,  and  keeping  up  the 
pretence  of  a  casual  stroll,  made  for  the  sea  wall,  and,  after 
another  deceptive  pause  continued  along  it.  Now  he 
locked  around  with  alertness  like  one  reconnoitering  on 
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ground  that  had  become  suddenly  mysterious  and  holy, 
back  to  the  road,  forward  to  the  sea.  At  last  he  saw  a 
stile  and  made  confidently  for  it.  The  other  unwillingly 
followed.  The  short  man  examined  the  top  of  the  stile 
and  then  standing  back  to  give  his  tall  lean  friend  a  view  of 
it,  tapped  his  stick  on  it  with  an  air  of  at  last  disclosing  the 
hidden  object  of  his  journey. 

“  Here,”  he  said,  “  see  that.”  He  was  slightly  excited 
and  expectant.  He  was  perspiring.  The  air  was  salty, 
insidiously  roaring  in  his  ears. 

“  See  what  ?  ”  said  the  thin  man  walking  up  and  sus¬ 
picious.  His  long  overcoat  flapped  about  his  heels.  He 
had  a  new  tweed  cap  pulled  over  his  long  nose  and  grudgingly 
he  looked  to  the  stile,  away  from  the  shining  cushions  of 
mud  and  the  main  channel  where  only  a  thin  stream  of 
water  coiled. 

“  D.H.”  read  the  stout  man,  watching  his  friend  for  the 
expected  glint  of  recognition. 

“  D.H.”  repeated  the  thin  man  and,  more  suspiciously, 
looked  at  the  initials  carved  on  top  of  the  stile. 

“  Yes,  that’s  the  man,”  said  the  stout  man,  shaking  his 
head.  “  David  Hitch.” 

“  Did  he  come  down  here  ?  ”  asked  the  thin  man. 

“  He  did,”  said  the  other.  “  He  cut  them  himself. 
Very  neat.  He  always  was  neat,  poor  old  Davy  Hitch.” 

He  intended  reverence ;  there  was  reverence  in  him. 
But  his  attempt  at  reverence  was  so  unaccustomed  that  his 
voice  subsided  into  a  tone  that  was  in  part  aggressive, 
doubtful,  the  tone  of  a  healthy  man  trying  to  feel  his  way 
in  the  depths  of  another’s  pain.  For  the  stout  man  was  a 
healthy  man.  His  cheeks  were  as  sound  as  a  weathered 
brick  wall  and  his  normal  voice  rang  as  hale  as  an  old 
establishment.  But  now  he  had  unconsciously  altered  it. 
He  pushed  his  bowler  hat  over  his  ears  and  an  end  of 
grey  hair  showed  over  his  wind-reddened  forehead.  He 
got  up  on  the  stile,  leaving  ample  space  for  the  initials  on 
the  sea-ward  side. 

“  This,”  he  said  trying  to  make  the  phrase  significant. 
‘‘  This  is  where  he  sat,”  He  paused.  “  He  told  me  he 
cut  his  initials  here,”  he  persisted. 
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The  thin  man,  whose  eyes  were  hidden  by  the  peak  of 
his  cap,  stared  at  the  initials  and  the  stile  with  the  routine 
look  of  an  undertaker  who  has  asked  “  Is  this  the  body  ?  ” 

An  embarrassed  attempt  at  taking  in  the  scene  and 
enjoying  it  came  over  the  stout  man.  He  sat  smiling 
forcedly  at  it,  breathing  deeply  as  if  going  through  a  course, 
of  exercises.  His  small  eyes  strained  to  see  every  sight  as 
if  to  get  something  hidden  out  of  it.  The  gathering  and 
play  of  the  gulls*  white  wings  over  the  mud  he  looked  at  as 
if  expecting  one  to  come  flying  to  him  with  a  message. 

“  Funny  thing  for  a  man  like  him  to  do,  cut  his  initials,” 
the  stout  man  suggested  uneasily.  “  Look  at  his  hands, 
they  were  so  thin  and  white,  gentleman’s  hands  we  used 
to  call  them,  always  holding  a  pen  I  suppose  it  was,  as 
though  he’d  never  done  a  day’s  work  in  his  life.  You 
wouldn’t  think  they  could  hold  a  knife.  He’d  have  been 
46  this  month  if  that  hadn’t  happened.  You  heard,  I 
suppose  ?  ” 

“  I  did  hear**  conceded  the  thin  man. 

“  He’d  no  business  to  have  done  it.  At  least,”  he  said, 
bringing  himself  under  control  again,  “You  might  say  he 
had  no  business  to  have  done  it.  But  he  did  it.  He  had 
his  reasons.  He  must  have  had  his  reasons.  And  what¬ 
ever  it  was  he  did,  he  was  a  gentleman  and  no  mistake,” 
insisted  the  stout  man  with  signs  of  bewilderment.  He 
fell  back  on  what  he  knew.  “  ‘  Tom,’  the  wife  used  to 
say,  ‘  Mr.  Hitch  is  a  gentleman.’  And  if  he  saw  her 
chopping  wood,  or  lifting  a  coal  scuttle  he’d  run  up  at 
once  and  try  to  help  her.  ‘  No,  Mrs.  Tottenham,  you 
mustn’t  carry  that,’  he’d  say.  ‘  Now  just  you  sit  down 
and  don’t  soil  yourself,  Mr.  Hitch,’  she’d  say.  She  wouldn’t 
let  him.  Not  the  whole  time  he  was  lodging  with  us. 
Twelve  years.” 

“  Sounds  lady-like  to  me,”  said  the  thin  man.  He  sat 
down  on  the  wall,  took  out  a  pipe  and  blew  down  it.  The 
stout  man  looked  at  him  disapprovingly  for  a  moment  and, 
seeing  he  was  hostile,  resumed  again  on  a  slightly  more 
intimate  note.  “  He  came  for  a  week  first  of  all.  Young 
Marks  had  just  got  married  so  he  had  his  room.  ‘  This  is 
a  lucky  house  for  bachelors,’  said  the  wife.  ‘  Don’t  you 
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take  any  notice  of  her,  Mr.  Hitch,’  I  said.  He  stayed  on 
another  fortnight.  Then  it  went  on  a  month  at  a  time, 
very  cautiously.  We  didn’t  know  where  we  were  with 
him.  ‘  I’m  sure,’  I  said  one  day  when  he  was  in  the  room, 
*  I’m  sure,’  I  said,  ‘  if  Mr.  Hitch  isn’t  satisfied  he  would 
say.  And,*  I  said,  ‘  he  has  only  got  to  say.’  Well  the  best 
argument,  as  we  always  said,  was  the  time  he  did  stay. 
Twelve  years.  He  wasn’t  like  a  lodger.  He  was  like  one 
of  the  family.” 

“  Closer,”  the  stout  man  said,  between  shyness  and 
defiance,  as  the  grateful  whiff  of  his  friend’s  tobacco  was 
borne  to  him.  ”  As  you  might  say,  like  a  brother.  But,” 
he  went  on,  and  here  his  little  blue  eyes  screwed  up  again 
as  if  there  were  some  higher  mystery  in  the  nature  of  Mr. 
Hitch  which  you  had  to  squeeze  through  the  eye  of  a  needle 
to  see,  and  which  even  then  escaped.  “  But,”  he  said,  “  Do 
you  know,  I  never  touched  him.  You  can’t  say  that  of 
many  men.  I  never  put  so  much  as  finger  on  him.  If 
you  was  to  try  and  shake  hands  with  him  he’d  be  standing 
up  as  still  and  cold  as  a  knife.  I  never  saw  him  shake 
hands  with  anyone — ^not  even  with  her.  I  can  see  him  as 
plain  as  I  can  see  you.  Very  quiet,  shy  and  polite,  with  a 
little  bit  of  a  moustache,  standing  very  thin,  with  a  glass 
eye  in  a  dead  stare  in  his  head.  And  he  felt  the  cold. 
Delicate  you  know,  wrapped  himself  up.  Many  a  time 
I’ve  seen  him  wearing  black  woollen  gloves  in  the  house. 
He’d  sit  and  write  letters  in  them.  He  used  to  sit  close  to 
the  fire  and,  mind  you,  he  was  never  one  to  say  much — just 
sat  with  his  black  hands  in  a  church  steeple — thinking. 
That’s  what  he  was  always  doing — ^thinking,”  said  the 
stout  man  putting  forward  his  remark  doubtfully. 

“  It’s  a  pity  he  didn’t  do  a  bit  of  thinking  later  on,  if 
that’s  what  his  hobby  was,”  grunted  the  thin  man.  ”  By 
what  I  heardy 

‘‘  We  don’t  know  that  he  didn’t  and  again  we  don’t 
know  that  he  did,”  said  the  stout  man.  ”  That’s  the  point. 
Here  we  are.  We  sit  where  he  sat,  we  look  where  he 
looked,  but  we  don’t  know  what  went  on  inside  him. 
Eve  tried  to  think.  But  you’d  know  as  well  as  I  know  if 
you’d  been  twelve  years  with  that  man,  that  there’s  thinking 
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and  thinking.  You  see  a  man  and  you  say,  ‘  He’s  not  a 
thinker,’  and  you  don’t  worry  yoiu^elf.  And  you  see 
another  and  you  say,  ‘  Now  he’s  a  thinking  man,*  and  you 
feel  a  bit  awkward  and  you  move  up  one  towards  him  as 
you  might  say.  That’s  how  it  was  with  him.  He  never 
said  much.  He  scarcely  said  anything.  But  he  was  that 
quiet  it  was  an  education  to  be  near  him.  The  wife  used 
to  say,  joking,  ‘  Oh,  Mr.  Hitch,  you  thifOi  too  much.  It 
isn’t  good  for  your  food.’  But  I  used  to  tell  her,  *  Now  you 
leave  Mr.  Hitch  alone.  I’d  be  proud  if  I  could  sit  and 
think  like  Mr.  Hitch.’  And  I  would.  I  used  to  sit  there 
watching  him  to  see  what  he  did.  That’s  the  sort  of  man 
he  was.” 

“  Well  what  was  he  thinking  about  anyway — ^anything  ?  ” 
growled  the  thin  man,  spitting  into  the  ditch.  The  spittle 
lay  as  still  as  a  daisy  on  the  water. 

“  Ah  !  ”  exclaimed  the  stout  man  wagging  his  finger. 
”  I’ve  said  that  to  myself  often,  before  and  since.  But,” 
he  said,  not  in  triumph  but  with  uneasiness ;  ‘‘  You  can’t 
think  about  nothing — ^it’s  not  thinking.  I’m  not  a  thinking 
man  but  I  was  always  thinking  about  him.  You  couldn’t 
help  it.  He  made  you,  even  if  it  was  unhealthy.  ‘  Here,’ 
I  said,  because  we  were  as  close  as  brothers,  though  that’s 
a  funny  thing,  *  Here,’  I  said,  one  day  when  he  and  I  were 
left  alone  together  in  the  house.  ‘  You’re  leading  an 
unnatural  life.  First  out  in  the  morning  to  open  up  the 
shop,  last  to  leave  in  the  evening — he  was  under¬ 
manager  in  Pearson’s,  in  the  High  Street,  very  high  class 
drapers,  nice  business — never  take  a  holiday,  and  if  you 
go  out  of  a  Sunday  to  buy  an  ounce  of  tobacco  or  a  paper 
that’s  all  the  pleasure  yoii  give  yourself.  Here,’  I  said — 
‘  Let’s  get  out,  let’s  get  a  blow.’  And  I  got  him  to  come 
with  me  on  the  top  of  a  bus  to  Tollesbury  Common  and 
back.  He  quite  woke  up  when  he  saw  the  trees.  Talked 
a  bit.  Told  me  a  bit  about  his  life  in  his  refined  voice — 
not  very  much,  but  it  just  showed,”  said  the  stout  man 
again,  with  defiance  in  his  reverence.  He  sat  gazing. 

”  That’s  what  brought  him  down  here,”  he  continued, 
in  a  lower  voice.  ‘‘  That  day  at  Tollesbury.  ‘  Get  a  blow 
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of  sea  air.  Take  a  week  off.  Do  you  a  world  of  good. 
See  a  bit  of  life/  I  said.” 

‘‘  Not  here,”  sniffed  the  thin  man,  looking  in  despair  at 
the  empty  marshes. 

”  No,”  said  the  stout  man.  ”  Walmering-on-Sea.  I  gave 
him  the  hotel  and  everything.  A  nice  private  place  near 
the  sea,  but  not  on  it,  mind  you.  But  even  he  didn’t  like 
it  and  he  came  here.”  His  voice  dropped  even  lower 
and  he  looked  miserable.  He  stared  at  the  bare  dykes 
where  last  year’s  rushes  sished  and  tittered,  at  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  tousled  sepia  flats  left  derelict  by  the  tides. 

“  Is  this  where  he  met  herV^  said  the  thin  man,  taking 
a  hopeful  look  along  the  path,  and  across  the  fields.  The 
stout  man  became  at  once  a  little  sheepish. 

”  It  was  this  very  place,”  he  said,  ‘‘  he  was  sitting  where 
I  am  sitting  now.  I  worked  it  all  out  from  what  he  told 
me  ;  he  was  a  very  particular,  accurate  man.  If  he  told 
me  once  he  told  me  a  hundred  times.  ‘  I  can  show  you 
the  very  place  on  the  map,’  he  said.  And  he  did.  He  took  a 
pocket  map  he’d  taken  the  trouble  to  buy  and  showed  it 
me,  measured  it  out.  ‘  You  forget  such  places  exist  living 
among  bricks  and  mortar  all  the  time,’  he  said,  and  then 
he’d  go  off  into  a  sort  of  dream.  ‘  I  was  just  sitting  there,’ 
he  said  ...” 

”  Oh,”  said  the  thin  man  caustically,  ”  he  wasn’t  think- 
mg. 

”  Eh  ?  ”  said  the  stout  man,  but  took  control  of  himself 
again.  “  Oh  yes  he  was.  What  else  would  he  be  doing 
sitting  there  alone  ?  He  was  so  particular  about  the  place 

as  if  there  was  something - ”  he  paused,  “  well,  you 

know,  special,  about  it.  I  always  wanted  to  see  for  myself.” 

“  See  what  ?  ”  grunted  the  thin  man. 

“  See  it,”  exclaimed  the  stout  man  shortly.  “  I  told  you 
didn’t  I  ?  Have  a  look  at  it.  See  what  it  felt  like  to  be 
in  it.” 

”  All  right.  All  right.  Keep  your  hair  on,”  said  the 
thin  man.  ”  No  harm  in  asking.” 

The  stout  man  returned  troubled  to  the  story.  “  When^ 
he  told  me  about  it,  I  mean  her  and  him,  I  thought — I 
didn’t  know  what  to  think.  He  didn’t  make  a  fuss  about 
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it  but  he  made  it  look  important,  and  it  made  him  look 
dangerous.  He’d  creep  up  near  the  fire,  and  he  talked, 
and  drew  patterns  on  soot  with  the  poker  and  you  would 
swear  his  dead  eye  had  come  to  life.  He  was  sitting  here, 
he  told  me,  when  he  saw  her  first.  She  was  coming  along 
the  wall  with  her  black  dog.  ‘  That’s  funny,’  he  said, 

‘  leading  a  dog.  It’s  the  coimtry.  It’s  free  isn’t  it.’  He 
was  sharp,  mind  you.  I  wouldn’t  have  noticed  that.  And 
when  she  gets  near  he  sees  the  reason  for  it.  It  was  an 
old  dog.  That  was  the  first  thing  he  noticed.” 

“  A  damn  funny  thing  to  notice  the  dog,”  said  the  thin 
man.  His  pipe  had  begun  a  moist,  bubbling  whine. 

”  That’s  where  you’re  wrong,”  said  the  stout  man. 
”  You  and  me  see  a  woman  and  a  dog,  and  we  look  at  one 
thing,  but  he  was  made  different.  There  wasn’t  any  of 
that  about  him.  So  he  let  her  over  the  stile.  She  had 
black  hair  .  .  .  there  was  skylarks,  like  one  of  those  electric 
bells  that  won’t  stop  ringing,  in  the  sky,  he  said.  And  it 
struck  him  the  way  she  looked  up  at  them.  He  watched 
her  go  along,  and  once  or  twice  she  bent  down  and  picked 
something,  and  he  stretched  himself  to  see  what  it  was. 
She  kept  on  doing  this.  Once  she  turned  round  and  saw 
him  looking,  so  he  looked  away  and  pretended  he  was 
scratching  his  head.  And  when  he  looked  again  she  was 
scratching  her  head.  Not  scratching  it,  I  don’t  mean,  but 
you  know,”  said  the  stout  man.  ‘‘  But  he  didn’t  think 
that  meant  anything.  You  and  me  might,  but  he  was  a 
gentleman.  Well,  he  came  down  again  and  he  saw  her. 
He  saw  her  eyes.  That  was  the  second  time.  And  every 
time  he  went  down  he  saw  something  new  about  her,  but 
he  never  spoke.  Every  evening  he  walked  down  here,  he 
told  me.  Not  to  see  her,  mind  you,  not  especially,”  the 
stout  man  said,  trying  once  more  to  take  in  the  scene. 

“  Not  to  see  her,  he  didn’t.  He  loved  this  place.  But 
she  always  came.  She  did.  She  came  with  the  dog.  And 
that’s  how  at  last  they  came  to  speak  to  each  other,  he 
told  me.  He  said,  ‘  I  was  sitting  down  on  the  stile  watching 
the  rushes  burning  when  I  saw  her  come,  and  when  she 
was  near  I  had  to  climb  down,’  A  very  scrupulous  man, 
he  was.  He  said  ‘  I  seem  to  be  always  in  your  way,  miss.’ 
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But  before  she  had  time  to  say  an)rthing,  that  damn  old  dog 
flew  at  him  ;  pulled  the  leash  out  of  her  hands.  It  flew  at 
him  like  a  Zulu.  That’s  what  did  it.” 

“  I  thought  you  said  he  had  his  eye  on  the  dog!”  exclaimed 
the  thin  man,  suddenly  waking  up  and  grinning  with 
pleasure. 

“  It  flew  at  him,”  continued  Mr.  Tottenham,  ignoring 
him.  “  And  he  did  what  any  man  would  have  done.  *  He 
was  no  fool.  That’s  where  many  made  a  mistake  about 
him.  He  saw  he  would  embarrass  her  if  he  stayed,”  said 
Mr.  Tottenham  gravely,  “so  he  walked  away.  It  came 
after  him,  so  he  ran.  He  ran  along  the  top  of  the  dyke 
as  hard  as  he  could  run.  He  wasn’t  afraid,  mind  you. 
He  was  thinking  of  her.  He  ran — and  all  the  time  he 
could  see  her  face  in  front  of  him,  he  said — ^why  you  can 
see  where  he  ran.  Along  the  top  of  the  dyke  till  he  came 
to  the  smoke.” 

“  Oh  Gawd,  they  were  burning  the  rushes,”  laughed  the 
thin  man,  showing  his  new  teeth.  But  the  stout  man  did 
not  smile.  “  They  were.  It  wasn’t  anything  to  laugh  at,” 
he  said,  but  conceded,  “  not  when  he  told  me.  And  it 
wasn’t  that  he  was  trying  to  make  a  story  of  it.  He  wasn’t 
that  kind  of  man.  But  there  he  was,”  said  the  stout  man, 
unable  to  suppress  himself,  “  with  the  dog  behind  him  and 
a  fire  flaming  and  smoking  a  couple  of  yards  along  the  wall 
in  front  of  him,  the  mud  on  one  side,  with  the  tide  out, 
mind  you,  like  what  it  is  now,  and  a  two-yard  ditch  full  of 
water  like  tea  on  the  other.  The  girl  was  shouting  and 
screaming  to  the  dog,  *  Apollo,’  she  shouted.  That  was 
the  name  of  the  dog.  Latin  for  god.” 

”  It  ought  to  have  been  Cupid,”  said  the  thin  man. 

“  And  he  told  me  he  took  a  spring  clean  over  the  ditch  * 
a  huge,  mighty  big  jump.” 

The  thin  man  craned  his  head  to  look  over  the  ditch. 
“  A  man  can’t  jump  six  foot,”  he  protested. 

“  He  did.  He  told  me  he  did.  He  jumped  it  clean.  He 
smiled  when  he  told  me,”  said  the  stout  man.  “  ‘  Tom,’ 
he  said,  ‘  how’s  that  for  jumping  into  a  new  life,’  he  said.” 

”  You  mean,”  scowled  the  thin  man,  “  they  clicked, 
there  and  then.” 
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“  Not  that,”  said  Mr.  Tottenham,  reddening  imcomfort- 
ably  as  if  on  the  brink  of  a  great  betrayal.  “  That’s  what 
you  and  me  might  mean,  in  a  manner  of  speaking  as  we 
are  now,  but  he — well  you  couldn’t  hardly  say  that  of  him. 

‘  Gawd  I  ’  I  thought  when  he  told  me  about.  ‘  You!’ 
It  sounds  funny,  but  I  was  frightened.  I  was — I  tell  you 
straight.  If  you  was  to  tell  me  you  had  taken  up  with  some 
girl,”  said  the  stout  man,  loosening  his  waistcoat,  “  I 
should  burst  out  laughing  in  the  natural  way ;  not  you  in 
particular,  I  don’t  mean,  but  anybody.  But  with  him  I 
could  damn  nearly  have  cried.  I  could.  I  never  laughed 
at  that  man  in  twelve  years.  You  couldnH  laugh  at  him. 
The  way  I  look  at  it  he  was  human  as  we  all  are,  and  he 
was  not  human  as  we  all  aren’t  either,  if  you  come  to  think, 
only  he  was  more.  It  was  neck  or  nothin’  he  said.  ‘  I  tell 
you,  Tom,’  he  said,  in  his  particular  way,  ‘  if  you  work  it 
all  down  to  what  really  happened,  it  was  that  jump  did  it.’  ” 

“  He  must  have  flown  like  a  ruddy  bird,”  said  the  thin 
man. 

“  He  sounded  like  one,”  exclaimed  the  stout  man, 
mysteriously.  “  He  came  back  as  brown  as  a  boot.  He 
was  another  man.  He  smartened  himself  up.  He  laughed. 
He  talked.  He  had  his  joke  with  the  wife.  ‘  Mrs.  T.,’  he 
said,  ‘  You’re  right.  This  is  a  lucky  house  for  bachelors.’ 
But  all  the  same  though  we  were  glad  I  was  sorry  for  him. 
It  didn’t  seem  natural.” 

“  And  then  he  brought  her  down  to  the  house.  We  did 
all  we  could  to  help  him.  We  brought  out  the  best  silver 
and  let  her  know  what  a  respected  man  he  was  in  the  shop 
and  everywhere.  She  came  marching  into  the  house  in  a 
grey  costume,  and  her  eyes  wide  open  and  her  voice  sharp 
as  a  canary’s  when  she  talked.  And  she  comes  up  to  me  and 
calls  me  ‘  Dad,’  and  kisses  me.  It  was  like  the  way  they 
squirt  scent  on  you  in  the  barber’s,  only  hot.  And  all  in 
front  of  him.  And  he’d  got  himself  some  patterns  for  a 
new  suit  and  we  were  soon  roaring  with  laughter  while 
she  held  the  patterns  up  against  him.  Well,  there’s  nothing 
wrong  about  this,  I  thought.  She  seems  a  sensible  sort 
of  girl.  And  I  told  him  so  after  she  had  gone.  And  he 
said,  ‘  Yes,  and  brave,’  and  he  told  me  she  had  had  a  sad 
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life.  There  was  a  brother  she  loved  but  who  didn’t  treat 
her  right. 

“  Well  it  went  on.  Weeks  went,  by.  We  settled  down 
to  it ;  but  it  did  go  on  and  on  and  no  news  of  anything 
happening.  ‘  When  is  it  going  to  be,  Tom,’  I  wanted  to 
ask,  but  I  didn’t  like  to,  and  he  didn’t  say  anything.  But 
every  night  he  got  out  bits  of  paper  and  worked  it  all  out, 
how  much  it  would  cost.  We  didn’t  complain.  We 
didn’t  want  to  lose  him,  but  we  couldn’t  help  wondering 
what  they  were  doing  about  it. 

“  ‘  I  can’t  help  worrying  about  him,’  the  wife  said.  You 
know  what  women  are.  ‘  I  hope  she’s  a  kind  woman  and 
can  keep  a  house  clean.’  *  Leave  it  to  them,’  I  told  her. 
But  after  the  third  time  she  came  down,  the  wife  says : 
‘  Tom,  I  don’t  like  that  woman.  She’s  too  sure  of  herself. 
I  don’t  like  her  eyes,’  she  said.  (They  were  large  round 
blue  eyes,  like  a  doll’s)  And  then  one  night  the  wife  wakes 
up  and  says  :  ‘  Tom,  are  you  awake  ?  I’ve  been  thinking 
Tom,’  she  says  ‘  about  that  dog  of  hers.  It’s  only  got  one 
eye,  too.’  ” 

“  Now,  funny  thing,  I  hadn’t  thought  of  that,”  said  the 
stout  man.  It  had  only  got  one  eye.  I  told  her  not  to 
be  a  fool  and  go  to  sleep.  But,”  he  confessed,  “  /  began 
to  get  the  idea,  too.  There  was  nothing  in  it.  It  was 
silly.  But  I  did.  And  the  next  time  she  comes  down  I 
didn’t  like  her  as  much,  and  when  I  saw  that  damn  old  dog  I 
gave  it  a  kick  when  she  wasn’t  looking.  They  were  all 
very  quiet  that  time — except  her.  She  and  him  went  out 
for  a  long  walk,  talking  about  business,  she  said.  Business, 
I  thought,  what  business  ?  And  he  began  to  say  some¬ 
thing  about  her  brother,  but  she  chips  in  and  says  quickly  : 
‘  Yes,  very  important  business,’  hanging  on  his  arm,  ‘  and 
we’ve  decided  it.  This  is  what  he’s  going  to  have,’  she 
said  and  pulled  out  two  patterns  of  cloth  from  his  pocket. 
He  looked  very  surprised,  but  he  laughed.  I  knew  it  was  a 
lie  and  I  blamed  him  for  taking  part  in  it.  After  that  he 
was  uncomfortable  with  me.  I  couldn’t  imderstand  it. 
He’d  sit  there  thinking,  not  in  his  dreamy  way  now,  but 
closely,  calculating  and  muttering  to  himself.  There  was 
a  change  in  him.  I  caught  him  standing  in  a  stare  in  the 
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“  Not  that,”  said  Mr.  Tottenham,  reddening  uncomfort¬ 
ably  as  if  on  the  brink  of  a  great  betrayal.  ”  That’s  what 
you  and  me  might  mean,  in  a  manner  of  speaking  as  we 
are  now,  but  he — well  you  couldn’t  hardly  say  that  of  him. 
‘  Gawd  !  ’  I  thought  when  he  told  me  about.  *  You!* 
It  sounds  funny,  but  I  was  frightened.  I  was — I  tell  you 
straight.  If  you  was  to  tell  me  you  had  taken  up  with  some 
girl,”  said  the  stout  man,  loosening  his  waistcoat,  ”  I 
should  burst  out  laughing  in  the  natural  way ;  not  you  in 
particular,  I  don’t  mean,  but  anybody.  But  with  him  I 
could  damn  nearly  have  cried.  I  could.  I  never  laughed 
at  that  man  in  twelve  years.  You  couldrCt  laugh  at  him. 
The  way  I  look  at  it  he  was  human  as  we  all  are,  and  he 
was  not  human  as  we  all  aren’t  either,  if  you  come  to  think, 
only  he  was  more.  It  was  neck  or  nothin’  he  said.  ‘  I  tell 
you,  Tom,’  he  said,  in  his  particular  way,  ‘  if  you  work  it 
all  down  to  what  really  happened,  it  was  that  jump  did  it.’  ” 

”  He  must  have  flown  like  a  ruddy  bird,”  said  the  thin 
man. 

”  He  sounded  like  one,”  exclaimed  the  stout  man, 
mysteriously.  ”  He  came  back  as  brown  as  a  boot.  He 
was  another  man.  He  smartened  himself  up.  He  laughed. 
He  talked.  He  had  his  joke  with  the  wife.  ‘  Mrs.  T.,’  he 
said,  ‘  'You’re  right.  This  is  a  lucky  house  for  bachelors.’ 
But  all  the  same  though  we  were  glad  I  was  sorry  for  him. 
It  didn’t  seem  natural.” 

“  And  then  he  brought  her  down  to  the  house.  We  did 
all  we  could  to  help  him.  We  brought  out  the  best  silver 
and  let  her  know  what  a  respected  man  he  was  in  the  shop 
and  everywhere.  She  came  marching  into  the  house  in  a 
grey  costume,  and  her  eyes  wide  open  and  her  voice  sharp 
as  a  canary’s  when  she  talked.  And  she  comes  up  to  me  and 
calls  me  ‘  Dad,’  and  kisses  me.  It  was  like  the  way  they 
squirt  scent  on  you  in  the  barber’s,  only  hot.  And  all  in 
front  of  him.  And  he’d  got  himself  some  patterns  for  a 
new  suit  and  we  were  soon  roaring  with  laughter  while 
she  held  the  patterns  up  against  him.  Well,  there’s  nothing 
wrong  about  this,  I  thought.  She  seems  a  sensible  sort 
of  girl.  And  I  told  him  so  after  she  had  gone.  And  he 
said,  ‘  Yes,  and  brave,’  and  he  told  me  she  had  had  a  sad 
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life.  There  was  a  brother  she  loved  but  who  didn’t  treat 
her  right. 

“  Well  it  went  on.  Weeks  went.  by.  We  settled  down 
to  it ;  but  it  did  go  on  and  on  and  no  news  of  anything 
happening.  ‘  When  is  it  going  to  be,  Tom,’  I  wanted  to 
ask,  but  I  didn’t  like  to,  and  he  didn’t  say  anything.  But 
every  night  he  got  out  bits  of  paper  and  worked  it  all  out, 
how  much  it  would  cost.  We  didn’t  complain.  We 
didn’t  want  to  lose  him,  but  we  couldn’t  help  wondering 
what  they  were  doing  about  it. 

“  ‘  I  can’t  help  worrying  about  him,’  the  wife  said.  You 
know  what  women  are.  ‘  I  hope  she’s  a  kind  woman  and 
can  keep  a  house  clean.’  *  Leave  it  to  them,’  I  told  her. 
But  after  the  third  time  she  came  down,  the  wife  says : 
‘  Tom,  I  don’t  like  that  woman.  She’s  too  sure  of  herself. 
I  don’t  like  her  eyes,’  she  said.  (They  were  large  round 
blue  eyes,  like  a  doll’s)  And  then  one  night  the  wife  wakes 
up  and  says  :  ‘  Tom,  are  you  awake  ?  I’ve  been  thinking 
Tom,’  she  says  ‘  about  that  dog  of  hers.  It’s  only  got  one 
eye,  too.’  ” 

“  Now,  funny  thing,  I  hadn’t  thought  of  that,”  said  the 
stout  man.  It  had  only  got  one  eye.  I  told  her  not  to 
be  a  fool  and  go  to  sleep.  But,”  he  confessed,  ‘‘  I  began 
to  get  the  idea,  too.  There  was  nothing  in  it.  It  was 
silly.  But  I  did.  And  the  next  time  she  comes  down  I 
didn’t  like  her  as  much,  and  when  I  saw  that  damn  old  dog  I 
gave  it  a  kick  when  she  wasn’t  looking.  They  were  all 
very  quiet  that  time — except  her.  She  and  him  went  out 
for  a  long  walk,  talking  about  business,  she  said.  Business, 
I  thought,  what  business  ?  And  he  began  to  say  some¬ 
thing  about  her  brother,  but  she  chips  in  and  says  quickly  : 
‘  Yes,  very  important  business,’  hanging  on  his  arm,  *  and 
we’ve  decided  it.  This  is  what  he’s  going  to  have,’  she 
said  and  pulled  out  two  patterns  of  cloth  from  his  pocket. 
He  looked  very  surprised,  but  he  laughed.  I  knew  it  was  a 
lie  and  I  blamed  him  for  taking  part  in  it.  After  that  he 
was  uncomfortable  with  me.  I  couldn’t  understand  it. 
He’d  sit  there  thinking,  not  in  his  dreamy  way  now,  but 
closely,  calculating  and  muttering  to  himself.  There  was 
a  change  in  him.  I  caught  him  standing  in  a  stare  in  the 
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middle  of  the  room  once,  and  he  turned  and  smiled  sharply 
in  a  glassy  way.  ' 

“And  then  by  the  Powers  it  happened.  One  evening  he 
put  on  his  hat  and  coat  and  said  :  ‘  I  think  I’d  best  run 
along  and  see  about  that  suit.’  That  was  about  seven. 
*  Pretty  late  for  the  tailor,’  I  thought.  And  when  he  didn’t 
come  back  at  eight  we  just  said  it  wasn’t  like  him,  but  he 
must  have  met  someone.  At  ten  the  wife  looked  at  me 
and  I  looked  at  her,  and  at  eleven  when  he  didn’t  come — 
we  were  always  in  bed  at  eleven — I  said  :  ‘  That’s  funny. 
I’ll  sit  up.’  We  both  sat  until  twelve  and  no  sign  of  him, 
and  we  stuck  it  till  one,  and  by  this  time  I  was  angry.  I 
didn’t  tell  the  missus,  but  I  thought,  ‘  He’s  making  a  night 
of  it.’  It  was  the  first  time  in  12  years. 

“  In  the  morning  I  got  up  and  knocked  at  his  door.  No 
answer.  I  went  in.  There  was  his  bed  and  the  jug  in 
the  basin  and  his  slippers  by  the  fender  untouched.  I 
called  the  wife  and  we  both  stood  looking  at  them,  stupid. 
‘  I  hope  nothing’s  happened  to  him,’  she  said.  And  I 
said — I’ll  remember  my  words  to  my  dying  day,  it  was  the 
first  time  I  said  anything  wrong  about  him  or  laughed  at 
him  in  all  those  twelve  years — I  said,  ‘  Well,  he  has  made  a 
proper  dirty  night  of  it,’  I  said.  I  can  tell  you  I  was  upset 
and  angry.  There  are  some  men  I  wouldn’t  have  minded 
but  him,  so  refined  he  was,’’  said  Mr.  Tottenham,  his 
voice  thinning  and  going  up  in  mystification  on  the  word. 
“  It  was  like  a  bit  of  your  own  self  had  done  something 
underhand  and  dirty.  And  I’m  not  a  man  to  mind  a  bit 
of  a  lark,  I  mean  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  it  took  me  so,’’ 
said  Mr.  Tottenham,  rubbing  his  uneasy  hands  down  his 
thighs,  “  that  my  heart  was  going  like  hammers  as  I  went 
down  to  the  shop,  looking  round  every  minute,  half  hoping, 
and  half  not  hoping  to  see  him  come  turning  the  comer  as 
I’d  always  seen  him  come  for  years.  If  I’d  known  what  every 
step  down  that  road  was  taking  me  to.  When  I  got  to 
the  shop  I  said  ‘  No,’  and  passed  it,  and  went  straight  down 
to  Pearson’s,  straight  to  the  Manager’s  office.  I  could  see 
at  once  there  was  something  wrong.  The  clerks  were 
standing  by  the  fire  all  talking  and  taking  no  notice  of 
anyone.  *  Here,’  I  said,  ‘  When  you’ve  done  amusing 
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yourselves,*  I  said,  ‘  I  want  to  see  Mr.  Hitch.*  One  of 
them,  a  young  fellow  I  knew,  came  over  to  me.  *  I  want 
to  speak  to  Mr.  Hitch,*  I  said.  ‘  Mr.  Hitch  ?  *  he  said  very 
worried.  He  calls  over  to  the  others  and  then  the  head 
clerk  comes  over,  ‘  Haven *t  you  heard  the  sad  news,*  he 
said.  *  Mr.  Hitch  is  dead.* 

“  Killed  himself,**  said  the  thin  man. 

“  Did  himself  in,**  said  the  stout  man,  nodding  his  head. 
“  And  the  trouble  he*d  taken  to  the  last.  He*d  gone  to 
the  shop  that  night,  not  to  the  tailors,  and  he*d  let  himself 
in  the  back  way  through  the  yard  and  gone  down  to  the 
basement  for  a  remnant  of  stair  carpet  that  was  marked 
down  for  the  sale,  and  he*d  taken  it  upstairs,  three  flights, 
made  himself  comfortable  on  it  with  a  couple  of  cushions 
he*d  found  on  his  way  up,  and  then  turned  on  the  gas. 
He  had  been  dead  six  hours  when  they  found  him.  You 
could  smell  the  gas  in  the  shop  creeping  about  every¬ 
where.** 

“  You  see  it  in  the  paper,**  declared  the  stout  man  in  a 
general  comforting  tone  which  rapidly  dwindled.  “  But 
it  don*t  come  home  to  you.  Now  I’ve  seen  it,  once  is  enough 
for  me.  As  I  say  he  was  like  a  brother.  He  left  a  very 
nice  note  too  thanking  us  for  all  we*d  done  and  asking  us  to 
forgive  him.  I  tell  you  I  didn’t  know  what  to  do.  I 
came  back  and  told  the  wife  and  we  cried  like  children, 
holding  the  note  in  our  hands  till  I  couldn’t  bear  the 
sight  of  it,  and  then  thank  God  I  remembered  those 
patterns.  I  put  my  hat  and  coat  on  and  went  down  town 
again  to  cancel  that  order  for  the  suit.” 

“  And  why  the  hell  did  he  do  it  ?  **  said  the  thin  man. 
He  looked  at  the  stout  man  who  was  staring  aggressively, 
helplessly,  muddled. 

“  I  don’t  know.  Nobody  knows.  He  never  told  any¬ 
body.  We’ll  never  know,”  jsaid  the  stout  man  bitterly. 
“  All  we  know  is  she  never  came  to  the  funeral.  It  was 
hard  enough  to  think  he  was  human  while  he  was  alive,  and 
now  he’s  dead  without  a  reason  ** — ^he  looked  hopefully 
along  the  wall — you  can’t  hardly  believe  he’s  dead.” 

“  Come  on,”  said  the  thin  man.  “  This  place  smells.” 
He  shook  Mr.  Tottenham  by  the  arm.  Slowly  he 
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got  down  from  the  stile  and  the  thin  man  brushed 
the  seat  of  his  trousers  for  him.  The  water  on  the 
estuary  had  deepened  momentously  as  they  were 
speaking,  full  and  solid  it  mounted  and  coiled  into  the 
land  like  a  serpent  which,  when  the  sun  caught  it,  filled 
out  into  a  flaming  question  mark  winding  to  the  sea.  From 
the  North  light  came  the  sound  of  a  foghorn,  a  low  crump 
lessening  into  a  short  sigh  like  the  gasp  of  a  man  sinking 
far  away.  The  wind  had  thinned  away  to  less  than  a 
spirit  among  the  grasses  and  from  the  clear  sky  the  rain, 
bright  on  the  grass,  the  oddness  of  the  scattered  trees  in 
the  empty  fields,  were  distilled  a  mystery  and  a  myriad 
secret  movements. 

The  thin  man  led  the  way  now,  the  other  following 
reluctantly,  continually  looking  back. 

“  Step  out,”  called  the  thin  man.  “  He’s  not  here  1  If 
we  catch  the  bus  at  the  comer,  they’ll  be  open  at  Walmering 
time  we  get  there.” 

Mr.  Tottenham  stood  irresolute  for  one  moment 
buttoning  up  his  coat. 

“  Well,  here  we  are  anyway,”  he  said  brightly,  as  if 
awakening  from  a  dream.  “  Walmering’s  the  place.” 
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A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 

Revolutions  often  begin  pleasantly,  and  so  did 
the  revolution  in  Spain.  It  had  every  chance  to 
be  mannerly :  all  went  through  with  so  little 
opposition,  there  was  no  previous  bloody  struggle,  no  long 
^  history  of  assassination  and  repression.  Yet 

within  a  month  we  have  the  mob  clamouring 
for  victims,  sating  itself  with  destruction. 
Why  ?  Perhaps  from  a  vice  of  idealism  :  the  provisional 
government  in  the  cult  of  liberty  thought  it  right  to  leave 
liberty  even  for  monarchist  propaganda  :  and  monarchists 
thought  it  their  right  and  their  duty  at  least  to  express 
opinions — even  though  the  dethroned  monarch  asked  them 
to  abstain.  This  may  seem  to  us  an  explicable  cause  of 
mob  violence,  but  the  attacks  on  churches  and  convents 
puzzle  this  tolerant  country.  It  is  worth  while  to  turn 
back  to  the  book  on  Spain  published  last  year  by  Seflor  de 
Madariaga,  then  Professor  of  Spanish  at  Oxford — ^but  now 
Ambassador  of  the  Spanish  Republic  to  the  United  States. 
It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  highly  trained  and  discip¬ 
lined  intelligence  :  yet  in  the  close  of  his  book  he  stated 
the  “  preliminary  problem  ”  for  Spain  under  the  monarchy 
as  being  “  how  to  secure  the  liberty  of  the  country  from 
the  attacks  of  the  army  and  the  Church.”  And  his  chapter 
on  the  Church  is  an  indictment  all  the  more  formidable 
because  of  its  moderation.  “  Compulsion  is  the  key 
tendency  of  Spanish  clericalism,”  he  says ;  and  the  grip 
has  been  felt.  Also  the  religious  orders  “  through  their 
inveterate  policy  of  acquiring  and  accumulating  wealth 
have  succeeded  in  nullifying  themselves  as  spiritual  forces.” 

This  better  explains  why  in  1909  anti-clericalism  broke 
loose  in  Barcelona.  Now  it  is  in  Madrid,  even  more  in 
the  cities  of  the  South.  Once  again,  the  Jesuits  are  the 
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chief  objects  of  attack,  and  may  a  second  time  see  them¬ 
selves  expelled  from  the  country  of  their  origin.  This 
extraordinary  organisation  of  picked  men,  each  of  whom 
must  sacrifice  his  individual  freedom  of  action  in  order  to 
multiply  his  power  by  forming  part  of  a  team  absolutely 
controlled  and  disciplined,  can  never  be  negligible,  never 
be  neutral.  It  is  what  it  was  designed  to  be,  the  spearhead 
of  the  Church’s  attack,  and  therefore  can  never  be  regarded 
as  inoffensive  by  whatever  the  Church  feels  called  upon  to 
fight  against.  Where  the  Church  is  felt  as  a  threat  to 
liberty,  nothing  in  the  Church  will  be  so  suspect  as  the 
Jesuits. 

There  is  no  necessary  connection  between  republican 
revolution  and  anti-clericalism.  In  Ireland  the  Church  is 
less  powerful  than  it  was  when  the  English  ruled,  but  it  is 
not  less  respected.  Danger  begins  only  when  the  Church 
is  taken  to  be  part  of  the  repressive  machinery  of  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  once  the  impulse  to  break  its  power  gets  loose, 
the  temptation  to  confiscate  is  formidable.  It  is  easy  to 
say  that  this  is  Communist.  Many  Communists  of  this 
type  founded  fortimes  under  Henry  VIII ;  so  did  as  many 
more  in  the  French  Revolution.  But  unless  the  existing 
government  control  the  mob  when  it  wishes  to  express 
itself  by  arson,  the  mob’s  leaders  will  control  the  govern¬ 
ment.  In  such  cases  somebody  has  to  use  machine  guns, 
and  unless  Sefior  de  Madariaga’s  friends  do,  the  guns  will 
be  wrested  from  them. 


Mr.  Snowden’s  budget  was  no  doubt  designed  with  the 
purpose  of  securing  Liberal  support,  and  has  achieved  it. 
p  ^The  one  acutely  contentious  element  that  it 

PeaceT^  ”  contained,  a  setting  up  of  machinery  for  the 
future  imposition  of  a  land  tax,  is  calculated  to 
please  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  In  short  there  is  no  near  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  change  of  administration,  and  a  crop  of  by- 
elections  proves  that  the  country  has  no  eagerness  for  one. 
Conservatives  gain  a  little,  but  less  than  was  to  be  expected 
in  face  of  the  depressing  facts.  This  means  that  India  is 
assured,  and  Europe  is  assured,  of  a  continuity  in  the  British 
policy.  Since  there  is  little  obvious  ground  for  rejoicing. 
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let  us  be  thankful  for  that.  Both  in  India  and  in  Europe, 
the  situation  is  very  delicate  and  the  results  of  a  probable 
transfer  of  power  would  be  discounted  in  a  way  not  likely 
to  do  anyone  good. 

In  India  Lord  Willingdon  has  the  reins  in  hand,  and 
Mr.  Gandhi  goes  to  Simla  for  conference  with  him.  It 
is  said  of  the  new  Viceroy  that  he  is  “  colour-blind  ’* — a. 
great  qualification  for  his  formidable  task.  If  he  can 
make  Indians  feel  that  he  is  without  that  sense  of  innate 
and  a  priori  superiority  which  most  Englishmen  feel  when 
dealing  with  races  of  a  different  pigmentation,  he  may 
conceivably  induce  Hindu  and  Moslem  to  find  in  him  the 
necessary  arbiter  of  their  differences.  This  is  much  to 
hope,  but  not  impossible — ^as  it  would  have  been  with 
Lord  Curzon,  for  instance,  in  the  same  place,  who  would 
never  have  got  away  from  the  feeling  that  he  had  a  right 
to  impose  his  view,  not  because  it  was  impartial  but  because 
it  came  from  above. 

Meantime  Mr.  Gandhi  has  laboured  with  varying  success 
to  make  good  the  terms  of  his  compact  with  Lord  Irwin. 
An  utterance  of  his  concerning  the  future  of  Christian 
missions  in  India  where  the  Brahmin  rule  prevailed  was 
singularly  unhelpful.  But  he  has  since  explained  that  he 
has  no  hostility  to  propaganda  of  a  purely  spiritual  kind — 
as  indeed  was  to  be  expected  of  him.  Manifestly  while 
Christianity  is  preached  where  it  is  the  religion  of  an  alien 
and  ruling  race,  some  arguments  for  its  adoption  are  likely 
to  be  employed  which  in  the  long  run  are  not  likely  to 
help  Christianity.  Without  knowing  what  exactly  was  in 
Mr.  Gandhi’s  mind,  we  may  be  sure  that  he  would  not, 
fresh  from  his  parleys  with  Lord  Irwin,  have  avowed  a 
bitter  and  militant  hostility  to  Lord  Irwin’s  religion. 

As  to  Europe,  things  have  looked  critical ;  and  the  very 
uncertainty  made  M.  Briand  stand  out  as  the  central 
figure  in  Europe,  just  because  he  stands 
of  Euro]^.  resolutely  for  the  League  of  Nations.  That 
League  was  made  by  the  Nations  which 
made  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  and  M.  Briand  has  succeeded 
in  impressing  upon  his  countrymen  that  if  you  have  the 
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one  you  must  have  the  other.  After  the  declaration  of  the 
Austro-German  arrangement,  he  was  furiously  attacked, 
but  when  it  came  to  a  vote  in  the  Chamber,  his  policy  was 
supported  by  almost  ten  to  one.  As  a  result,  the  spokesmen 
of  Germany  moderated  their  tone  and  recognised  that  they 
were  treated  reasonably.  Yet  there  is  ebb  and  flow  in  this 
state  of  mind  and  what  has  happened  since  leads  to  dis¬ 
quieting  conclusions.  Since  M.  Briand  has  stood  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  Republic,  and  has  been  unexpectedly 
rejected,  it  will  be  held  that  his  policy  has  been  repudiated. 
In  any  case,  it  seems  certain  that  he  will  no  longer  direct 
the  foreign  policy  of  France. 

This  is  another  way  of  saying  that,  whatever  happens, 
close  concert  between  England  and  France  is  the  first 
necessity  for  Europe ;  because  unless  this  is  maintained, 
there  will  be  no  hope  of  improving  the  relations  between 
France  and  Germany.  The  idea  of  driving  a  wedge  in 
between  these  two  leading  powers  has  inevitably  beset 
the  German  mind,  and  temperamental  difficulties  between 
France  and  England  have  encouraged  the  project.  Yet  in 
the  last  resort,  when  there  has  been  a  threat  of  danger,  M. 
Briand  and  Mr.  Henderson  have  said  the  same  thing  and 
meant  the  same  thing.  They  stand  for  the  reign  of  law  in 
international  affairs  and  if  necessary  they  stand  behind  it. 
The  precise  issue  of  legality  is  now  referred  to  the  Hague 
Court.  Whatever  be  the  Court’s  decision,  France  will 
accept  it,  as  England  would — because  on  the  principle  of 
such  appeals  is  the  only  true  security.  Whether  M.  Briand 
be  in  office  or  out  of  office,  it  is  clear  that  the  mass  of 
Frenchmen  accept  his  paradox — that  France,  though  armed, 
is  the  armed  soldier  of  peace. 

That  is  all  to  the  good,  because  it  is  necessary  in  the 
interests  of  Europe  that  France  should  consider  dispassion¬ 
ately  the  proposal  of  the  Austro-German  economic  union — 
which  is  rejected  just  as  emphatically  by  M.  Herriot  on 
tlie  Left  as  by  his  opponent  on  the  Right.  Whether  it  be 
legal  or  not  under  the  Treaty,  the  French  do  not  believe 
that  its  purpose  is  solely  or  even  mainly  economic.  And 
solely  economic  it  certainly  is  not.  Vienna,  which  out¬ 
weighs  the  rest  of  Austria,  seeks  to  feel  that  she  has  a 
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position  less  pitifully  incongruous  with  her  past  than  that 
to  which  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  reduced  her.  As  for 
Germany,  the  economic  advantages  of  what  has  been 
proposed  have  not  yet  been  demonstrated  ;  but  the  senti¬ 
mental  satisfaction  is  evident,  which  implies  that  a  rebuff 
would  deepen  Germany’s  banked  up  resentment. 

Now  it  is  a  fact  that  Europe  at  large  suffers  danger  from 
this  resentment  from  a  proud  and  powerful  nation’s  pro¬ 
longed  humiliation.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  Europe  that 
Germany  should  somewhere,  somehow,  find  some  satisfac¬ 
tion.  The  English  are,  quite  naturally,  much  more 
desirous  than  the  French  to  see  her  find  it ;  and  the  vitally 
necessary  understanding  between  France  and  England  is 
jeopardised  because  the  English  incline  to  think  that 
France  is  sitting  on  the  safety  valve.  But  is  this  so  ? 
There  are,  indeed,  some  who  think  that  France  should  be 
generous  at  the  expense  of  Poland.  England  might  join  in 
sanctioning  this  vicarious  sacrifice.  Poland  was  once  parti¬ 
tioned  for  the  convenience  of  strangers  and  there  is  therefore 
a  kind  of  precedent  for  cutting  off  the  corridor — ^though  it 
serves  the  same  purpose  as  the  tube  which  brings  oxygen  to 
a  diver.  That  old  iniquity  of  partition  was  of  no  service  to 
Europe  nor  would  this  new  one  be.  Moreover,  Germans 
realise  the  strength  of  European  opposition  to  any  such 
alteration  on  the  map.  For  that  reason,  though  this  is  not 
realised  in  England,  they  are  much  inclined  to  dwell  on 
what  they  consider  the  wanton  denial  of  room  to  expand. 
All  Germany’s  oversea  possessions  were  taken  from  her, 
and  divided  in  effect  between  France  and  the  British. 
England  and  the  Dominions  have  and  hold  German  East 
Africa,  German  South-West  and  the  German  part  of  New 
Guinea.  Those  who  are  sedulous  to  meet  Germany’s 
wishes  about  the  corridor  make  no  proposal  to  alleviate 
German  resentment  by  ceding  what,  after  all,  are  not 
essentials  to  the  British  power.  These  acquisitions  have 
so  neatly  rounded  off  and  linked  up  British  African  domains 
that  any  such  proposal  would  be  very  ill  received.  But  the 
French  can  say  the  same  of  Togoland  and  German  Camer¬ 
oon — ^and  can  add  that  these  territories  are  less  suited  for 
any  permanent  settlement  of  white  men.  Neither  of  the 
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nations,  in  short,  shows  the  least  disposition  to  give  up 
any  of  the  spoils  of  victory.  Neither  is,  therefore,  in  any 
state  to  condemn  the  other. 

What  remains  }  Removal  of  the  restriction  on  Germany’s 
right  to  arm  ?  A  singular  prelude  to  the  hoped-for  reduc¬ 
tion  of  armaments  !  It  is  an  impasse.  Yet  a  Germany, 
if  not  contented,  at  least  no  longer  gnawed  by  indignation, 
cramped  and  hemmed  in  is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of 
Europe.  French  or  English,  men  are  bound  to  consider 
the  interests  of  their  own  country ;  but  there  is  another 
obligation  scarcely  less  paramount.  “To  be  a  good 
European  is  no  mean  patriotism.” 

This  phrase  is  quoted  from  the  second  and  newly  pub¬ 
lished  volume  of  Mr.  F.  S.  Oliver’s  historical  essay.  The 
Endless  Adventure^  which  has  been  welcomed 
“  as  when  a  well-graced  actor  takes  the 
stage.”  His  public  gladly  hears  more  from 
one  who  has  never  fatigued  them  and  who  has  never 
written  better  than  in  this  latest  instalment.  To  prove 
this,  I  quote  what  he  has  to  say  concerning  our  second  and 
larger  homeland — ^not  Europe  on  the  ordinary  geographical 
sense  for  it  is  “  clean  cut  off  at  the  Russian  frontier  by 
influences  not  so  much  hostile  as  merely  alien.”  It  is — 

"  the  territory  that  lies  westward  of  a  line  from  Odessa  on  the  Black 
Sea  to  Konigsberg  on  the  Baltic  .  .  .  the  richest  humus  that  is 
anjrwhere  to  be  found  in  the  still  living  and  working  world ;  fertile 
from  the  striving  of  a  hundred  generations.” 

America  also  lies  outside  this  “unacknowledged  common¬ 
wealth  ” — incomplete  indeed, 

”  but  even  the  unfinished  product  is  a  stubborn  and  infrangible  thing. 
Its  knotted  filaments  and  intertwisted  fibres  are  the  legacies  of  tribes 
and  peoples  who  have  lived  as  neighbours,  quarrelsome  or  kindly, 
since  the  days  of  Homer.  The  injuries  they  have  done  one  another 
in  the  past  as  well  as  the  benefits,  their  conquests  and  reconquests, 
groupings  and  regroupings,  revolutions  and  reactions,  rivalries  and 
alliances,  the  occasional  fierce  antagonism  of  their  idols  or  ideals, 
have  welded  them  into  union — a  union  which  as  yet  is  jealous  and 
iminoorporate,  but  which  contains  damonic  possibilities.” 

The«e  sentences  come  from  the  central  portion  of  this 
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volume,  which  deals  with  European  complications  during 
the  War  of  the  Polish  Succession  as  they  affected  the  career 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  It  is  the  least  easily  followed  of 
the  three  parts.  The  first,  dealing  with  the  accession  of 
George  II,  with  his  character  and  that  of  Queen  Caroline 
(who  governed  England  through  Walpole)  is  infinitely  more 
entertaining  than  all  but  the  very  best  of  books  whose  sole 
purpose  is  to  entertain  ;  and  the  third,  describing  Walpole’s 
one  great  failure  and  his  recovery  from  it,  makes  the 
history  of  a  discarded  Excise  Bill  and  its  consequences 
into  a  narrative  worthy  of  Macaulay.  But  the  main  value 
of  the  book,  for  practical  students  of  politics,  as  well  as  for 
those  to  whom  the  proceedings  of  governments  and 
politicians  are  a  fascinating  comedy,  lies  in  the  passages  of 
reflection,  interspersed  very  much  as  Fielding  mingled 
observations  and  life  and  conduct  in  his  epic  of  Tom 
Jones.  I  have  quoted,  because  it  bore  on  my  purpose,  one 
where  wisdom  allows  itself  to  be  eloquent.  Yet  to  be  fully 
characteristic  it  should  have  shown  the  dry  yet  genial 
humour,  the  wit,  never  merely  verbal,  but  depending  on 
the  turn  of  thought  not  of  phrase,  which  blend  in  the 
bouquet  of  this  mellow  vintage. 

The  Royal  Academy  is,  as  always,  much  its  old  self : 
continually  disparaged,  like  the  Times  or  Punchy  but  like 
them  assisted  to  bear  up  by  a  continuing 
popularity.  Of  course,  there  are  too  many 
pictures  :  nobody  wants  to  see  so  many  works 
of  art  at  once,  even  if  they  were  all  accepted  classics.  But 
this  cannot  be  helped,  if  the  newcomer  and  the  less  known 
are  to  have  their  chance  ;  and  as  one  goes  through,  it  is 
possible  to  pick  out  some  of  the  less  important  or  less 
conspicuous  works  which  it  would  be  a  great  delight  to 
possess.  For  instance  in  the  gallery  of  small  pictures 
(Room  IX)  The  Gentle  Lemur ,  by  Miss  Billie  Waters — ^a 
study  of  this  engaging  creature  made  conventional  by  its 
silver  background,  but  observed  with  Japanese  insight.  Or 
in  the  first  room,  Mr.  Charles  Pears’s  The  Lee  Rail  Awashy 
a  picture  of  shipboard  by  night,  the  cordage  rising  from  a 
wash  of  water  white  in  the  moonlight ;  the  lift  and  send 
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of  wave  and  vessel  are  admirably  given,  but  above  all  the 
colour  of  that  velvety  dark.  Or  again,  among  the  drawings, 
Mr.  S.  H.  Veddcr’s  study  of  A  Young  Lion  Eatings  which 
show  in  a  few  strokes  the  one  characteristic  fierce  movement 
of  a  lion  that  most  of  us  have  the  chance  to  observe.  Or 
Mr.  Middleton  Todd’s  little  sketch  in  water  colour  of  Mr. 
David  Lloyd  Evans — but  this  is  one  of  the  most  masterly 
things  in  the  whole  exhibition,  worth  acres  of  ordinary 
portraiture.  Or  Mr.  Gerald  Cooper’s  Green  Pasture ^ 
with  its  ramping  cart  horse  stallion  and  the  heavy  mare 
grazing  quietly  beside.  Or  Mr.  Denis  Fildes’s  picture  of 
The  Victory  goes  to  Sea^  with  gentlemen  and  ladies  in 
eighteenth  century  dress  watching  her  do  it :  not  much 
more  than  an  amusing  piece  of  decoration,  but  what  a 
jolly  panel  for  a  hall  it  would  make.  Or  again,  if  it  is  not 
impertinent  to  put  it  in  this  category,  Mr.  Terrick  Williams’s 
Still  Waters,  Honfietir.  That  old  Norman  town  and  the 
reflection  of  ships  and  houses  in  the  harbour’s  mirror 
would  be  an  enchantment  to  live  with.  Again,  Mr.  Robert 
Lyon’s  name  is  not  familiar  to  me,  but  his  two  designs  for 
tapestry.  The  Hunter  and  The  Chase,  seemed  among  the 
best  compositions  in  the  big  gallery  and  perfect  for  their 
purpose. 

Of  the  artists  whose  importance  is  not  disputed,  we  have 
at  the  entrance  two  examples  bought  for  the  nation  through 
the  Chantrey  bequest :  Professor  Tonks’s  Spring  Days, 
a  study  of  two  girls  in  a  room  full  of  flowers,  into  which 
opalescent  light  pours,  carries  the  mind  back  to  Monet  and 
the  masters  of  that  day,  when  people  were  trying  to  paint 
what  is  of  all  things  least  reproducible  on  canvas,  yet  were 
extracting  beauty  from  it,  as  this  teacher  of  many  masters 
has  done  here.  Walter  Greaves’s  Old  Battersea  Bridge 
goes  further  back  :  but  what  a  good  picture  !  that  long 
compacted  line  of  woodwork  is  felt  as  a  living  organism, 
standing  up  against  the  wash  of  water,  and  even  its  sombre 
colour  has  the  flush  of  whatever  knows  growth  and  decay. 

In  the  big  room.  Sir  John  Lavery  and  Mr.  John  provide, 
more  or  less  as  pendants,  huge  canvases  of  noblemen  in 
those  state  robes  which  to  our  modem  eyes  carry  an  in¬ 
evitable  suggestion  of  masquerade.  Lord  Lonsdale  is 
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there,  dressed  as  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  should  be — ^but 
evidently  Sir  John  Lavery  felt  that  he  could  not  fully  express 
his  sitter  without,  on  the  one  hand,  a  view  through  an  open 
door  by  which  we  see  the  famous  yellow  chariot  and 
liveries — and  on  the  other  hand,  a  reluctantly  relinquished 
cigar  smouldering  beside  the  plumed  hat.  Lord  d’Abemon, 
as  Mr.  John  has  seen  him,  plays  up  more  to  his  costume ; 
he  makes  a  leg,  he  spreads  out  his  crimson  robes — but  the 
distrustful  eyes  convey  somehow  that  he  is  not  quite  at 
his  ease — ^not  quite  sure  that  this  is  really  how  an  accom* 
plished  modem  diplomat  should  let  himself  be  seen. 

Mr.  John  has  less  the  air  of  amusing  himself  with  his 
study  of  Mr.  Yeats,  seated  in  the  open  air,  with  Connemara 
mountains  in  the  background.  The  portrait  is  entirely 
like  (if  that  is  still  a  recommendation  of  a  portrait),  yet 
somehow  superficially  like  :  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  the 
poet,  unless  perhaps  the  turbulent  waves  of  hair  ;  and  the 
effect  of  the  treatment  is  to  abolish  solidity.  It  is  like  a 
ghost,  blinking  in  the  sunshine,  not  quite  flesh  and  blood, 
but  unmistakably  Mr.  Yeats.  Only,  it  is  not  like  a  ghost 
of  Mr.  Yeats’s  coat ;  the  coat  is  too  terrestrial  for  the  rest 
of  the  picture. 

Sir  William  Orpen  goes  about  his  business  of  portrait 
painting  in  a  more  business-like  way  :  his  portrait  of  Mr. 
Edward  Baron,  for  instance,  is  assuredly  perfect  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  identification,  probably  also  it  gives  satisfaction 
to  Mr.  Baron’s  tailor ;  moreover — ^what  is  beyond  the 
terms  of  the  contract,  what  the  ordinary  accomplished 
portrait  painter  does  not  undertake — he  has  given  all  the 
suppleness  of  the  figure  :  he  has  painted  what  he  does  not 
see.  Or  again,  in  the  portrait  of  Miss  Alexander,  he  has 
certainly  given  delight  to  her  old  nurse  (if  she  has  one)  by 
his  rendering  of  the  glossy  combed  out  flaxen  hair — ^though 
the  only  signs  that  he  has  himself  been  amused  are  in  the 
painting  of  the  toy  dog  perched  on  the  young  girl’s  knee. 
All  this  is  Royal  Academy  to  the  nth.  But  go  into  Room 
III  and  you  will  find  a  quite  different  Sir  William  Orpen 
— making  up  pictures  out  of  his  head  and  flinging  them  on 
canvas,  just  to  say  something — or  just  out  of  joie  de  vivre 
One  of  these  (Palm  Sunday)  I  have  seen  oddly  described 
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as  a  religious  picture ;  it  depicts  an  imbecile  “  voteen  ” 
sitting  on  a  large  toy  donkey  while  unsubstantial  creatures 
in  robes  are  offering  palms.  I  much  prefer  Pavlova^ 
floating  in  from  a  decorative  sea,  and  landing  on  a  strand 
where  gulls  and  their  newly  hatched  chicks  sit  unper¬ 
turbed.  A  third  is  Eve^  presented  to  us  much  as  is  the 
Rokeby  Verm — rounded  hills  of  flesh  solid  yet  shimmering 
— ^the  eternal  feminine  and  no  mistake — ^a  painting  not  of 
the  nude  but  of  the  appeal  of  flesh.  All  three  pictures 
have  an  oddly  stratified  composition ;  but  all  three  have 
clear  singing  colour  that  carries  across  a  great  space  :  they 
would  be  wonderful  decoration  for  some  big  strongly  lit 
apartment — a  casino  for  choice.  They  are  the  expression 
of  a  man  who  has  imagination  and  who  can  say  with  paint 
anything  he  has  to  say.  But  none  of  them  suggests  for  a 
moment  that  it  is  the  outcome  of  long  brooding  concentra¬ 
tion — ^as  any  image  must  be,  if  it  is  really  to  last. 

Another  picture  in  that  same  room  carries  that  suggestion, 
and  it  is  by  a  new  man,  Mr.  Bateman.  It  is  called  Cows 
in  the  Richyardy  and  their  lumbering  movements  are 
painted  with  a  fidelity  of  observation  that  speaks  of  innumer¬ 
able  sketches.  All  these  sketches  have  been  fused  into 
the  intricate  plan  of  a  great  composition  ;  conventionalised 
clouds  warn  you  that  he  has  no  purpose  of  literal  fidehty  ; 
the  scheme  of  colour  he  has  chosen  forces  him  to  paint  his 
grass  almost  black  ;  and  the  light  in  which  his  creatures 
move  never  was  on  land  or  sea.  Yet  the  work  has  a  Dutch 
accuracy  of  delineation,  while  the  separate  movements, 
and  all  the  planes  of  the  composition  are  brought  into  unison 
by  a  noble  richness  of  tone.  It  is  probable  that  Mr. 
Bateman  may  end  by  speaking  a  more  modem  language, 
and  seeing  less  through  fifteenth  century  spectacles:  but 
he  is  a  notable  addition  to  the  artists  who  count. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Review. 

"POLITICAL  UPHEAVAL." 

Sir, 

In  your  current  issue  there  is  an  article  by  a  Mr.  C.  F.  Melville 
with  the  above  heading.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  mention  is  made 
of  my  name,  I  think  this  is  an  extraordinarily  well-written  article  and 
it  brings  out  many  fresh  and  interesting  ideas. 

I  had  never  compared  the  new  Mosley  Party  with  the  German 
Hitlerist  movement,  and  I  feel  that  Mr.  Melville  has  exaggerated 
somewhat  the  influence  of  the  Mosley  faction  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  the  electorate — both  Labour  and  Capitalist — are  heartily 
sick  of  the  old  party  game  and  are  tired  of  sending  members  to  sit  in 
the  exclusive  club  of  St.  Stephen  ! 

However,  I  do  not  believe  that  British  people  are  prepared  to 
accept  any  violently  new  political  ideas.  They  are  too  proud  of 
tradition.  The  changes  so  badly  needed  must  come  through  one  or 
all  of  the  three  old  political  parties.  A  National "  bloc,"  as  reconunended 
by  Mr.  Garvin,  of  the  Observer,  and  others,  is  vitally  necessary,  but 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  British  characteristics  would  permit  of  such 
a  National  "  bloc  "  being  formed  by  new  men  or  new  parties.  It 
must — and  will — be  initiated  by  one  of  the  existent  parties — whichever 
of  them  has  the  coiurage  and  energy  to  do  so. 

In  any  case,  Mr.  Melville’s  article  is  a  brilliant  sketch,  and  I  am 
glad  to  see  that,  although  he  draws  a  parallel  between  the  Mosley 
and  the  Hitlerist  movement,  such  features  in  the  Hitlerist  movement 
as  would  be  objectionable  to  British  ideas  are  omitted  from  the 
Mosley  programme. 

Yours  faithfully. 


Ronald  Braden. 


NOTES  ON  CONTRIBUTORS 


—  QQB- 

Adam  Gowans  White,  who  contributes  an  article  on 
the  Weir  Report  this  month,  is  well  known  to  readers  of 
the  Fortnightly  Review  and  needs  no  introduction.  William 
McFee,  however,  is  a  newcomer  to  these  pages,  but  is 
known  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  for  his  vigorous  stories 
of  sea  life. 

Virginia  Woolf,  whose  recent  book  A  Room  of  One's 
Own  was  received  with  such  enthusiasm  by  a  discerning 
public,  is  now  at  work  on  another  novel,  which  will  be 
published  by  the  Hogarth  Press.  V.  S.  Pritchett,  a 
regular  contributor  to  the  Fortnightly  Review  ^  both  as  a 
reviewer  and  a  writer  of  short  stories,  is  also  at  work  on 
a  novel  which  will  be  published  by  Gollancz,  probably 
in  the  autunrn. 

Sir  John  Marriott’s  first  article  on  India,  Making  a 
Constitution y  which  appeared  in  the  May  issue,  received 
very  favourable  press  criticism.  The  East  London  Observer y 
indeed,  said  of  it  that  it  was  the  finest  treatment  of  the 
vexed  question  that  had  yet  appeared.  The  History  of 
Europe  1815-1923,  Sir  John  Marriott’s  latest  book,  which 
has  just  been  published,  is  likely  to  realize  large  sales,  as  its 
author  combines  an  historian’s  accuracy  of  detail  with  a 
delightful  facility  of  style. 

JossLEYN  Hennessy  who  Writes  with  such  clarity  on  the 
election  of  the  French  President,  now  lives  permanently  in 
Paris.  He  was  for  some  years  connected  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  has  had  good 
experience  of  the  conservative  French  Deputy  who  could 
prefer  a  Doumer  to  a  Briand. 

O.  M.  Green  has  recently  returned  to  England  from 
China.  He  was,  for  twenty  years,  editor  of  the  North 
China  Daily  Review  y  and  has  had  the  unusual  privilege 
of  knowing  personally  most  of  the  leaders  of  the  Chinese 
Revolution. 
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{Dent)  ------  844 
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How  Europe  Grew,  by  F.  J.  Adkins. 
{Williams  &-  Korgate.) 

The  Reality  of  God,  by  Baron  von 
Hugel.  {Dent.) 

V’oiCK  AND  Personality,  by  T.  H.  Pear. 
{Chapman  <&■  Hall.) 

Everyday  Gardening,  by  J.  C.  Coutts. 
{Ward,  Lock.) 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Carl 
Laemmle,  by  John  Drink\vater. 
{Heinemann.) 

Occupied,  1918-1930,  by  Ferninand 
Houhy.  (Thornton  Butterworth.) 

The  Plays  of  Bernard  Shaw. 
{Constable.) 


Primitive  Man,  by  Cspsar  de  Vesme. 
{Eider.) 

The  Land  of  Troy  and  Tarsus,  by 
J.  E.  Wetherell.  {Religious  Tract 
Society.) 

The  Man  with  Two  Mirrors,  by 
Edward  Knoblock.  {Chapman  &•  Hall.) 

SoLONGE  Stories,  by  F.  Tennyson  Jesse. 
{Heinemann.) 

Lo  !  by  Charles  Fort.  {Gollanct.) 

Pitiful  Dust,  by  Vernon  Knowles. 
{The  Bodley  Head.) 

Green  Wine,  by  Owen  Archer.  {The 
Bodley  Head.) 

God  Without  Thunder,  by  John  Crowe 
Ranson.  {Horn.) 
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THE  BEDROCK  OF  MAN 

by  H.  J.  Massingham 


NEW  DISCOVERIES  RELATING 
TO  THE  ANTIQUITY  OF  MAN, 
by  Sir  Arthur  Keith,  M.D.,  D.Sc., 
LL.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  F.R.S.  WiUiams 
and  NorgaU.  21s. 

Though  hampered  in  its  form,  since 
Sir  Arthur  has  had  to  keep  pace  with 
one  new  discovery  after  another  and 
so  is  confronted  with  serious  difficulties 
of  perspective,  this  new  volume  of  his 
makes  very  good  reading,  even  for  a 
layman  who  will  find  many  pages 
packed  tight  with  anatomical  detail. 
Sir  Arthur  is  indeed  almost  too  facile 
a  writer,  and  his  literary  skill,  while 
relieving  his  books  of  the  indigesta 
moles  of  too  many  other  scientific 
authors,  does  at  times  make  us  doubt, 
from  their  very  persuasiveness,  some 
of  his  conclusions. 

We  may  briefly  indicate  those  doubts. 
In  discussing  the  Taungs  skull  (Austral¬ 
opithecus),  for  instance.  Sir  Arthur 
differs  from  the  estimate  of  Professor 
Dart,  its  discoverer,  which  stresses  its 
humanoid  characteristics,  and  places  it 
low  down  in  the  evolution  of  the  main 
human  stem.  Sir  Arthur,  on  the 
other  hand,  declares  that  the  anthro¬ 
poid  affinities  of  the  skull  make  the 
Taungs  man  an  ape,  an  extinct 
cousin  of  the  gorilla  and  chimpanzee. 
But  he  largely  bases  his  ^dings 
upon  the  dimensions  of  the  brain, 
which,  as  he  himself  so  wisely  points 
out  elsewhere,  is  a  standard  of 
measurement  which  requires  great  cau¬ 
tion  in  the  handling.  He  himself 
acknowledges  that  the  Taungs  ape-man 
makes  "  an  approach  to  the  human 
state.”  Certainly,  when  superimposed 
upon  a  gorilla’s  skull,  it  does  appear 
diagrammaticaUy  more  akin  to  human 
beginnings  than  it  is  remote  from  the 
brain-case  of  a  modem  child.  However 
that  may  be,  Sir  Arthur  is  certainly  on 


rather  hazardous  groimd  in  rejecting 
Mr.  Leakey’s  East  African  discoveries 
relating  to  the  cultural  relationships 
between  certain  of  the  Rift  Valley  types 
excavated  in  Gamble’s  Cave  and  else¬ 
where,  and  the  Aurignacian  culture  in 
France  and  Spain.  Mr.  Leakey’s  case 
is  a  very  strong  one  indeed,  and  we 
think  that  Sir  Arthur  is  a  litte  carried 
away  by  his  own  preferences  for  Asia 
as  the  original  home  of  neanthropic 
man.  In  discussing  the  Galilee  skull,  a 
Neanderthaloid  type  which,  as  he 
convincingly  suggests,  is  a  racial 
variant  of  Mousterian  man.  Sir  Arthur 
tells  us  that  agriculture  was  almost 
certainly  discovered  somewhere  in 
south-western  Asia.  His  own  bias  in 
this  direction  is  fortified  by  the  excava¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Leonard  Woolley  and 
others  on  the  site  of  Ur  and  other 
Sumerian  settlements.  Yet  the  earliest 
agricultural  records  of  Mesopotamia  do 
not  take  us  within  a  thousand  years  of 
the  Tasian  or  even  the  Badarian  pre- 
djmastic  cultures  of  Egypt,  which  were 
beyond  question  agricultural.  Sir 
Arthiu:  ignores  all  evidence  of  African 
influence  upon  Sumer,  and  gives  the 
priority  to  the  Sumerians  because  they 
had  big  noses  and  prominent  chins, 
which,  in  Sir  Arthur’s  opinion,  is  an 
almost  infallible  sign  of  racial  pro¬ 
gressiveness. 

In  certain  other  directions.  Sir 
Arthur  questions  the  provisional  scien¬ 
tific  verdicts  upon  Peking  man  (Sinan¬ 
thropus)  the  Cohuna  skull  of  Australia 
and  the  ”  Lady  of  Lloyds,”  which  he 
maintains  is  much  older  than  the 
Neanderthal  type  with  which  she 
possessed  certain  affinities  and  he  places 
her  very  much  nearer  to  Piltdown  man 
(Eoanthropus),  even  though  they 
greatly  differ  in  the  thickness  of  the 
skull,  which  is  a  pretty  definite  sign  of 
extreme  primitiveness. 
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It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Sir  Arthur 
is  always  a  stimulating  force  upon  the 
reader,  while  at  times  he  reveals 
flashes  of  insight  which  carry  us  into  a 
fresher  air  than  one  is  likely  to  get 
among  the  caves  of  the  excavators  or 
the  laboratories  of  the  anatomists.  He 
tells  us,  for  example,  how  our  estimates 
of  comparative  anatomy  are  governed 
by  the  kind  of  brain  and  the  kind  of 
ability  that  a  world  "  ruled  by  rigid 
economic  standards  ”  requires.  Size 
and  shape  of  head  are  dubious  guides  to 
the  mental  capacity  of  mankind  be¬ 
cause  the  brain  developed  in  our  arti¬ 
ficial  and  special  conditions  is  a  quite 
different  one  from  the  large-brained 
primitive  t5q)e  best  qualified  for  the 
enjoyment  of  life  rather  than  success 
in  the  economic  market.  This  is  a  very 
illuminating  comment,  if  it  much  com¬ 
plexifies  the  already  formidable  diffi¬ 
culties  of  research. 

The  plan  of  the  author  is  to  travel 
Africa,  Asia,  Australia  and  America 
before  proceeding  to  the  latest  Euro¬ 
pean  discoveries,  such  as  the  remains 
of  the  Moravian  mammoth-hunters  and 
the  Neandethaloid  Ehringsdorf  skull, 
the  oldest  representative  of  the  Mous- 
terian  type.  It  is  a  good  plan,  but  we 
should  have  welcomed  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  more  comprehensive 
summing-up  of  the  tendencies  of 
modem  research  into  the  antiquity  of 
man  as  a  finale. 


EQUALITY,  by  R.  H.  Tawney.  AUen 
and  Unwin,  ys.  6d. 

The  arguments  against  economic 
equality  are  so  obvious,  and  have  such 
heavy  backing  from  tradition,  that  no 
one  is  more  ready  to  deny  it  as  an  ideal 
than  the  average  Labour-Socialist,  who 
finds  it  an  uncomfortable  position  to 
defend.  But  Professor  Tawney  is  not 
an  average  Labour-Socialist,  and  the 
case  which  he  puts  up  is  a  verygoodone. 

First,  however,  he  has  some  quali¬ 
fications  to  make,  and  since  this  is  the 


side  of  egalitarian  doctrine  which  is 
most  easily  misunderstood  it  is  worth 
while  quoting  at  some  length.  The 
method  proposed,  and  in  fact  already 
practised,  for  diminishing  inequality 

“  is  not  the  division  of  the  nation’s 
income,  or  any  part  of  it,  into  eight 
million  fragments,  to  be  distributed 
.  .  .  among  its  eight  million  families. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  pooling  of 
its  surplus  resources  by  means  of 
taxation,  and  the  use  of  the  funds 
thus  obtained  to  make  accessible  to 
all,  irrespective  of  their  income, 
occupation,  or  social  position,  the 
condition  of  civilization  which,  in  the 
absence  of  such  measures,  would  be 
enjoyed  only  by  the  rich." 

The  italics  are  ours,  and  serve  to 
make  plain  Professor  Tawney’s  implica¬ 
tion,  that  inequality  of  income,  as  an 
incentive  to  ambition,  would  be 
retained  by  most  egalitarians.  They 
would,  however,  make  sure  that  such 
inequality  does  not,  as  at  present, 
endanger  or  destroy  the  freedom  or  the 
capacity  for  full  development  of  any 
member  of  the  community. 

His  arguments  for  the  necessity  of 
equality  are  not  less  striking.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  him  inequality,  in  the  form  of 
handicaps  to  development  and  of  class 
misunderstanding,  destroy  both  the 
capacity  for  effective  large  scale  co¬ 
operation  and  the  respect  for  intellect, 
both  of  them  conditions  of  survival  for 
a  modem  industrial  community. 

Under  the  spell  of  Professor  Tawney’s 
irony  and  persuasiveness,  and  his 
writing,  which  never  allows  us  to  forget 
that  his  subject  is  not  Sociology  but 
men  and  women,  we  can  become  eager 
even  to  outstrip  him  in  such  sentiments 
and  in  such  policy.  When  we  after¬ 
wards  recollect  "  the  inevitability  of 
gradualness"  we  can  still  be  grateful 
to  him  for  laying  before  us  again  so 
clearly  the  perpetual  objects  of  any 
worthy  and  enduring  society. 

Alan  M.  Wells. 
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HOUSE  OF  STRIFE 

By  T.  Earle  Welby 


SAVAGE  MESSIAH,  by  H.  S.  Ede. 

Heinemann.  10s.  6d. 

Not  since  Verlaine  and  Rimbaud 
sojourned  in  Howland  Street  can  there 
have  been  an3rthing  so  unnatural, 
squalid,  vehemently  disturbed  by 
sudden  and  senseless  quarrels,  as  the 
life  together  in  Paulton’s  Square  and 
in  Fulham  Road  of  Henri  Gaudier 
and  Sophie  Breszka.  The  parallel 
has  not  occurred  to  Mr.  Ede,  but  it  is 
strangely  close.  If  in  Howland  Street 
there  was  positive  perversity,  and  in 
Chelsea  only  the  negative  perversity 
of  Sophie  denying  Henri  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  the  bed  they  shared,  the  situation 
was  very  nearly  as  unnatural.  The 
rows  and  reconciliations  were,  with 
both  couples,  insanely  motived.  There 
is  in  common  even  the  ludicrous  detail 
of  flinging  fish  at  each  other,  though 
Arthur  seems  to  have  pelted  Pauvre 
Lilian  with  herrings  whenever  out  of 
temper  and  Henri  to  have  done  the 
like  to  Sophie  only  rarely.  The  disparity 
in  age  is  notable  in  both  manages. 

The  capital  difference  is  that  in 
Howland  Street  each  of  the  partners 
had  genius,  in  Paulton’s  Square  only 
one.  Sophie  Breszka  was  a  violent 
creature,  embittered  by  great  mental 
and  physical  suffering,  and  at  times 
possessed  by  the  Devil,  yet  fitfully 
capable  in  her  relation  to  Henri 
Gaudier  of  the  utmost  generosity.  She 
was  thirty-eight  when,  in  1910,  Henri 
Gaudier,  a  mere  boy,  met  hei  in  the 
library  in  Paris  at  which  she  was 
carrying  out  her  frantic  and  futile 
literary  research  for  the  books  that 
were  never  achieved  and  he  stud3dng 
anatomy  in  the  interests  of  his  art. 
He  had  been  in  England,  with  a 
scholarship  giving  him  a  short  time  in 
London,  then  with  another  to  Bristol 
University,  and  presently  as  a  clerk 


in  a  firm  of  Cardiff  coal  merchants, 
whose  discerning  and  humane  director, 
Mr.  Ching,  singularly  encouraged  him 
to  draw  instead  of  grieving  that  the 
boy’s  "mind  was  not  altogether  in 
his  work.’’  Henri  persuaded  Sophie 
to  leave  Paris  for  London  with  him  at 
the  end  of  1910.  He  appended  her 
name  to  his  own,  which  was  neverthe¬ 
less  destined  to  remain  in  a  certain 
sense  his  maiden  name,  becoming 
Henri  Gaudier-Breszka.  Except  to 
a  few  intimates,  they  passed  as  brother 
and  sister,  though  she  looked  very 
decidedly  Slav,  and  he  in  some  degree 
French.  To  the  intimates  he  lyingly 
said,  sometimes  in  her  presence  and 
regardless  of  her  contra^ctions,  that 
she  had  been  or  was  his  mistress. 

Gaudier  had  left  France  partly  or 
chiefly  to  evade  military  service.  In 
1914,  at  great  risk,  he  went  to  France 
to  serve,  was  imprisoned,  escaped 
from  prison  back  to  London,  and  then 
contrived  to  get  back  to  France  under 
official  guarantee  that  if  he  were  shot 
it  would  be  by  the  enemy.  He  showed 
gallantry  at  the  front,  was  highly 
esteemed  as  a  soldier  and  man  by  his 
company  commander  and  comrades, 
and  was  killed  in  action.  The  last 
letter  he  had  received  from  Sophie 
Breszka  was  one  of  bitter  reproach. 
She  thought  it  had  led  him  to  expose 
himself  recklessly.  Remorse  preyed 
on  a  mind  always  unbalanced.  For 
some  while  she  was  still  seen  in  London, 
a  figure  to  excite  curiosity  in  the 
streets  she  traversed,  muttering  to 
herself,  a  strange-eyed,  prematurely 
aged  woman,  bare-headed,  wearing 
sandals.  She  ended  in  a  madhouse. 
She  had  lived  in  one  with  Henri. 

Whatever  his  actual  rank  as  a 
sculptor,  and  he  did  attain  in  a  very 
short  life  to  an  extraordinary  power 
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of  suggesting  the  transitions  implied  Mr.  Tomlinson  is  certainly  at  his 


in  movement,  he  had  personality  and 
mind.  There  can  be  no  question  of 
the  “  masculine,  persuasive  force,” 
to  borrow  Donne’s  phrase,  of  a  dozen 
passages  about  art  in  the  letters 
included  by  Mr.  Ede  in  his  excellent, 
unobtrusively  skilful  biography,  a  bio¬ 
graphy  done  with  a  sympathy  the 
more  telling  because  it  is  almost  always 
tacit.  To  have  genius  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  that  the  possessor  will 
achieve  work  commensurate  with  that 
genius ;  but  Gaudier-Breszka  had 
genius,  not  least  in  his  letters,  which 
reveal  a  profoimd  if  narrow  view  of 
his  art.  Sophie  Breszka,  and  it  was 
a  considerable  part  of  the  trouble 
between  them,  was  literary,  in  the 
second-best  sense,  peevishly  unable  to 
understand  the  fundamental  thing  he 
said  in  objecting  to  the  sentimental 
confusion  of  one  art  with  another. 
What  his  art  would  have  come  to,  that 
is  a  question  ;  his  mind  would  unques¬ 
tionably  have  come  in  some  sort  to 
greatness. 

OUT  OF  SOUNDINGS,  by  H.  M. 

Tomlinson.  Heinetnann.  6s. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  few 
writers  who  possess  so  enviable  a 
reputation  for  ability  and  sincerity 
as  Mr.  H.  M.  Tomlinson.  Scarcely 
ever  does  a  slipshod  phrase  escape 
from  his  careful  pen,  and  his  comments 
on  people  and  things  merit  attention 
by  reason  of  the  author’s  wide  experi¬ 
ence  of  his  fellow  men,  his  toleration 
even  for  the  weaker  brethren  and  the 
unswerving  highmindedness  that  is 
apparent  in  every  line  he  has  written. 
For  a  writer  to  achieve  substantial 
success  nowadays  it  is  almost  essential 
for  him  to  publish  a  novel.  All  Our 
Yesterdays  and  GaUion's  Reach  were 
both  published  as  fiction,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  they  were  both  rather 
unwieldy  extensions  of  the  descrip¬ 
tive  eeeay  or  sketch  in  which  mediiun 


happiest.  Gifts  of  Fortune,  Tidemarks, 
and  Old  Junk  reveal  his  powers  at 
their  best,  and  now,  most  opportunely, 
Out  of  Soundings  appears  to  be  added 
to  their  number.  It  is  a  collection  of 
essays,  reminiscent,  commemorative 
and  largely  descriptive.  Mr.  Tomlinson 
begins  with  a  remarkable  study  in 
observation  on  the  doings  of  a  brown 
owl  and  ends  with  a  tribute  to  the 
personality  and  genius  of  Thomas 
Hardy.  Throughout  the  book  the 
reader  is  brought  into  direct  contact 
with  the  essayist’s  likes  and  dislikes, 
his  almost  jealous  love  for  the  beauty 
that  is  passing  so  rapidly  from  the 
face  of  England,  and  his  unfailing 
appreciation  of  all  that  is  best  in 
human  nature.  In  Out  of  Soundings, 
Mr.  Tomlinson  laughs  more  easily 
at  himself  and  at  other  people  than 
ever  before,  but  there  is  not  a  spice 
of  uncharitableness  in  his  sense  of 
humour.  The  delightful  Interlude 
which  describes  a  visit  to  Switzerland 
and  a  first  experience  on  skis  (named 
rather  surprisingly  Castor  and 
Pollux)  shows  him  at  his  lightest,  and 
The  Gift  reveals  the  demoralising 
effect  of  a  presentation  microscope 
upon  a  Noncomformist  parson.  A 
Footnote  to  the  War  Books  shows  Mr. 
Tomlinson  to  be  a  statmch  admirer 
of  the  work  of  C.  E.  Montague  and 
Mr.  R.  H.  Mottram. 

Beauty  and  unusual  powers  of  per¬ 
ception  characterise  every  page  of  the 
book  so  that  whether  Mr.  Tomlinson 
is  describing  a  little  tropic  island  or  an 
ancient  of  ’ninety-five  or  so  drinking 
hb  beer  in  an  inn  parlour  his  admirably 
persuasive  manner  compels  the  reader’s 
S5mipathy  and  agreement.  In  a  short 
notice  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice  to 
the  many-sided  excellence  of  Out  of 
Soundings.  It  should  be  enough  to 
say  that  it  shows  the  author  at  his 
very  best  and  it  deserves  to  be  read 
by  every  lover  of  the  English  essay. 

Eric  Gillett. 
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HALF  WAY,  by  Cecil  Roberts. 

Hutchinson  &  Co.,  Ltd.  Z05.  6d. 
Emulating  the  method  of  Mr.  H.  G. 
Wells’s  Mr.  Lewisham,  Mr.  Cecil 
Roberts  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
forecast  what  he  expected  to  have 
achieved  by  his  thirty-fifth  birthday. 
Thirty-five  is  half  of  three  score-and- 
ten,  the  allotted  span  of  human  life, 
and  at  thirty-five  Mr.  Roberts  hoped 
to  have  attained  fame,  to  have  travelled 
the  world,  to  have  saved  £20,000,  to  be 
established  as  a  novelist,  and  to  be  the 
legitimate  father  of  two  sons  and  a 
daughter.  He  has  now  reached  that 
half-way  house,  and  the  “  schema  ” 
has  not  worked  out  exactly  to  schedule. 
But  if  Mr.  Roberts  is  not  contented  with 
the  experience  he  has  garnered,  the 
success  he  has  achieved,  and  the  reputa¬ 
tion  he  enjoys,  he  must  be  very  difficult 
to  please.  For  here  is  the  record  of  his 


journey  so  far,  and  it  is  the  record  of 
a  personality  full  of  power.  He  has 
seen  an  immense  amount  of  life,  and 
laid  up  lots  of  worldly  wisdom ;  and 
the  secret  of  his  progress  has  been  his 
inexhaustible  confidence,  ready  to  take 
his  chances,  to  drop  whatever  proved 
unattractive,  and  to  plunge  inde¬ 
pendently  into  the  unknown.  It  is  not 
the  sort  of  programme  that  the  average 
father  would  recommend  to  his  son ; 
but  then  Mr.  Roberts  is  not  an  average 
sort  of  son.  He  is  a  man  of  exceptional 
qualities,  to  whose  courage  Fortune 
has  a  way  of  proving  kind.  Greatly 
daring,  he  has  been  rewarded  according 
to  his  works. 

Mr.  Roberts  began  life  in  a  govern¬ 
ment  office  at  Nottingham,  and  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one  he  threw  up  his 
job.  "  You  have  another  position  ?  ” 
asked  his  chief.  No,  but  he  had  his 


WITH  MYSTICS  AND  MAGICIANS 
IN  TIBET 

Illustrated.  ALEXANDRA  DAVID-NEEL 

The  author,  who  has  spent  fourteen  years  in  Tibet  and  is  a 
practising  Buddhist,  gives  a  varied  and  often  exciting  accoimt  of  her 
experiences  there.  Her  chapters  on  the  Lamas  and  their  customs, 
on  the  mystical  theories  and  psychic  training  of  the  Tibetans,  will 
be  intensely  interesting  even  to  the  general  reader  and  specially  to 
all  students  of  Eastern  mysticism. 

EASTWARD  HO ! 

The  First  English  Adventurers  to  the  Orient 

Illustrated.  ®y  FOSTER  RHEA  DULLES  j2s.  6d.  net 

“The  story  of  five  men  who  during  the  sixteenth  and  early 
seventeenth  centuries  set  out  on  separate  voyages  towards  the  east. 
I  read  the  book  right  through  and  if  you  like  these  books  of 
adventure  I  recommend  you  to  do  likewise.” 

VITA  SACKVILLE-WEST  in  a  broadcast  review. 

JOHN  LANE  THE  BODLEY  HEAD  LTD.,  VIGO  STREET,  W.i 
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youth  for  capital,  and  he  was  going  America,  his  holidays  in  Italy,  business 


to  invest  it.  “  I  admire  you,”  said  the 
man  of  authority.  ”  Good  luck.” 
His  next  adventure  was  as  assistant 
in  a  preparatory  school,  where  he 
wrote  a  novel,  under  the  distractions 
of  the  bo5rs’  piano-practising  in  the 
next  room.  Soon  after,  he  had  escaped 
into  the  stafE  of  a  Liverpool  newspaper, 
and  had  made  his  initials  a  feature  of 
the  leader-page.  He  wrote  a  play,  called 
on  George  Alexander,  and  induced 
him  to  listen  to  it.  He  also  got  some 
good  advice  on  how  to  tackle  theatrical 
mandarins.  Up  to  the  outbreak  of 
war,  perhaps  his  most  notable  achieve¬ 
ment  was  the  extraction  of  a  cheque 
for  £2,000  from  Sir  Jesse  Boot,  to 
enable  a  theatrical  venture  in  Notting¬ 
ham  to  keep  its  doors  open.  Then 
came  the  war,  and,  first,  as  a  naval 
correspondent,  and  later,  on  the 
Western  front,  he  saw  all  that  there 
was  to  see,  learnt  that  golden  lesson  of 
the  modem  Kinglake,  “  The  less  said 
the  better,”  and  is  able,  thanks  to  a 
refreshing  sense  of  humour,  to  ”  remem¬ 
ber  the  comradeship  long  after  the 
misery  has  faded.” 

The  war  chapters  are  among  the  most 
vital  in  this  very  vital  book ;  they 
are  written  with  a  zest  which  has  no 
suggestions  of  pose  or  ”  showing-off.” 
The  author  gives  everywhere  the 
impression  of  being  one  of  those 
fortunate  creatures  who  are  able  to 
enjoy  experience  for  its  own  sake, 
and  to  form  their  judgment  of  a 
situation  in  the  very  moment  in  which 
it  is  developing.  And  no  one  who  reads 
it  is  likely  to  forget  his  record  of  Sir 
Douglas  Haig,  dismissing  the  war- 
correspondents,  with  his  characteristic 
vale.  ”  For  my  part,  I  sincerely 
hope  that  in  our  time  of  victory  we 
may  not  lose  our  heads,  as  the  Germans 
lost  theirs  after  1870,  with  the  result 
that  we  are  here.” 

Since  that  day,  Mr.  Roberts  has 
travelled  far,  and  seen  much.  His 
pictures  of  journalism  in  England  and 


excursions  to  Texas,  conversations 
with  a  President,  every  kind  of  quick 
apperception  of  character  and  life 
suggest  that  the  second  half  of  lilr. 
Roberts’s  pilgrimage  will  be  every  bit 
as  fresh  and  exciting  as  the  first.  He 
has  the  one  gift  that  makes  a  man’s 
life  worth  reading  about,  the  capacity 
for  enjoying  it  as  it  has  been  lived. 
The  zest  that  comes  from  the  savour 
of  personality,  that  is  the  secret  of  an 
absorbing  autobiography. 

Arthur  Waugh. 


THE  ART  OF  EGYPT  THROUGH 

THE  AGES :  edited  by  Sir  E. 

Denison  Ross.  The  Studio,  Ltd.  42s. 
Learned  persons  may  be  able  to 
find  fault  with  this  book ;  I  can 
only  praise  it.  Unfortimately,  it  is 
expensive,  but,  seeing  that  it  contains 
more  than  three  hundred  excellent 
reproductions,  it  could  probably  not 
have  been  issued  at  a  lower  price. 
The  pictures  are  introduced  by  a 
group  of  essays,  the  most  attractive 
of  which  are  signed  by  P.  E.  Newberry 
(The  New  Kingdom),  Howard  Carter 
(Tutankhamen)  and  K.  A.  C.  CresweD 
(Muslim  Architecture). 

Here,  then,  is  a  record  of  Egyptian 
art — from  a  vast  temple  to  a  tiny 
jewel-box — during  six  thousand  years. 
Turning  the  pages,  we  can  see  what 
the  men  of  that  country  most  loved 
or  revered  from  prehistoric  days  to  the 
time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  We  progress 
from  rudimentary  efforts  to  model  a 
figure,  through  the  solenm  work  of  the 
Old  Kingdom,  the  power  and  brilliance 
of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  the  astonishing 
wave  of  naturalism  in  the  reign  of 
Ikhnaton,  the  unsurpassable  splendour 
of  Tutankhamen's  relics,  the  intimate 
portraiture  of  the  Graeco-Roman  period 
and  the  Christianised  art  of  the  Copts, 
to  the  ornate  and  self-confident  archi¬ 
tecture  which  ensued  upon  the  triumph 
of  Mohammed’s  ideas  and  personality. 
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If  anyone  still  supposes  that  Egyptian 
art  is  monotonous,  rigid  and  unsympa¬ 
thetic,  a  study  of  these  pictures  will 
disprejudice  him  forever.  Here  he 
may  look  into  the  faces  of  men  and 
women  who  died  many  centuries  before 
Rome  was  even  founded,  and  may  know 
their  characters  as  clearly  as  though 
they  had  bequeathed  to  us  their 
diaries.  The  integrity  and  the  intel¬ 
lectual  strength  of  the  men  (in  the 
examples  of  which  I  am  thinking)  are 
as  manifest  as  the  breeding,  the  tender¬ 
ness  and  the  grace  of  the  women.  For 
some  time  past,  the  world  has  been 
captivated  by  the  intelligence  and  the 
sensibility  of  the  irresistible  Nefretiti, 
recognising  that  her  face  is  to  us  not 
only  more  sympathetic  and  more 
alluring  than  any  face  carved  by  a 
Grecian  sculptor  but  also  might  stand 
as  the  feminine  ideal  of  the  present 
age.  This  volume,  however,  shows 
that  inmunerable  Egyptian  ladies  must 
have  been  almost  as  fascinating  as  she. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  memorial  of  such  over¬ 
powering  beauty  or  magnificence,  once 
fashioned  by  sculptors,  architects,  car¬ 
penters,  painters  and  potters,  that  a 
man  must  be  devoid  of  imagination  if 
he  does  not  feel  that  the  people  of  the 
Middle  and  New  Kingdoms  had  made 
life  as  lovely  as  it  can  ever  have  been. 

If  the  E^ptian  Government  should 
some  day  be  able  to  organise  a  repre¬ 
sentative  exhibition  of  Egyptian  art, 
the  world,  if  it  is  not  now  incapable  of 
aesthetic  inspiration,  is  likely  to  experi¬ 
ence  a  revitalisation  as  startling  and 
as  influential  as  that  which  came  to  the 
men  of  the  Renaissance  when  they 
rediscovered  the  glory  of  Greek  art. 
Notable  and  invigorating  as  they  were, 
the  recent  exhibitions  of  Persian, 
Dutch,  and  even  Italian  art  would 
probably  seem  to  most  people  to  have 
been  almost  trivial  if  Burlington  House 
were  to  show  us  a  fifth  part  of  the 
grace  and  the  grandeur  of  which  the 
pictures  in  this  book  are  a  shadowy 
mtimation.  Cufford  Bax. 
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HEREFORDSHIRE 

Volume  It  South’Weet. 

^"T^HIS  volume,  the  latest 

X  compiled  by  the  Royal 

Commiaeion  on  Hie- 
torieal  Monumente  in 
England,  comprises  matter  of 
exception  value.  It  contains 
the  first  complete  survey  on 
modem  lines  of  the  Cathedcal 
of  Hereford,  revealing  a  num¬ 
ber  of  features  of  unusual 
interest,  and  describes  a  remark¬ 
able  group  of  lath  century 
pariah  cnurchea  of  whitm 
Kilpeck  is  the  best  known 
example ;  it  discloses  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  an  unusual  numbM  of 
early  Norman  earthworics 
that  were  constructed  to  protect 
the  Welsh  Marches,  and  records 
the  remains  of  later  stone 
border  castles  such  as  those  at 
Goodrich,  Lon^own,  Snodhill 
and  Qifibrd.  Lastly  it  notes 
many  examples  of  local  types 
of  timber  building,  both 
mediseval  and  later,  which  are 
distinctive  of  this  area. 

The  volume  is  fully  illus¬ 
trated  by  photographs  taken 
especially  for  this  survey. 

Demy  quarto,  cloth.  XL V  111 
and  29}  pages,  frontispiece, 
map,  2  folding  plans  and  201 
plates.30s.net  Post  free  308.9d. 

Aak  for  the  illaetratotl 
proepectua. 
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POETIC  DRAMA 

by  Richaru  Church 


THE  SALE  OF  SAINT  THOMAS,  by 

Lascelles  Abercrombie.  Seeker. 

Limited  edition  of  480  signed  copies. 

15s- 

Twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Lascelles  Aber¬ 
crombie  published  privately  a  one-act 
poem-play,  called  The  Sale  of  Saint 
Thomas.  A  few  fortunate  people 
possess  that  first  edition  of  the  noble 
fragment.  For  such  it  was  ;  complete 
in  itself  so  far  as  it  portrayed  the 
prologue  to  St.  Thomas's  mission  to 
prosyletise  India  for  the  faith  of  his 
Master.  The  scene  is  laid  on  the 
quay  of  an  Arabian  port.  St.  Thomas 
is  discovered  musing,  victimised  by  his 
usual  doubts  and  prudent  qualms.  He 
curses  the  lot  which  has  chosen  him  for 
this  fantastic  task.  The  ship’s  captain, 
a  gruff  realist  inspired  by  a  macabre 
sense  of  humour,  adds  to  the  saint’s 
distress  by  spinning  a  yam  about  the 
exquisite  tortures  invented  by  the 
King  of  India,  and  of  the  monstrous 
climate,  faima,  and  flora,  of  that 
fabulous  continent.  Thomas  decides 
to  let  the  ship  go  without  him,  but  his 
resolution  is  spoiled  by  a  kingly 
stranger  who  appears,  chides  him,  and 
pretending  to  the  captain  that  this 
man  is  an  escaped  slave,  sells  him  for 
service  as  a  carpenter  in  the  ship. 

So  Thomas  is  trapped.  The  captain 
can  now  set  sail,  because  he  will  be 
able  to  meet  the  levy  imposed  by  the 
King  of  India,  who  demands  from  each 
incoming  vessel  a  carpenter  in  order 
that  the  palace  of  his  dreams  may  be 
built. 

This  part  of  the  poem  was  written 
on  the  first  flood  of  Mr.  Abercrombie’s 
mature  style.  It  is  full  of  his  charac¬ 
teristic  richness  of  intellectual  force, 
and  the  reflection  of  that  power  in 
his  style;  a  packed,  vigorous,  gothic 


diction  and  a  subtle  and  fecund  play 
of  rhythm.  Informing  this  work  is  a 
spiritual  and  religious  vision  that 
makes  Mr.  Abercrombie  a  major  poet 
whose  flight  almost  exhausts  the  reader, 
so  much  disciplined  attention  does  it 
demand.  The  poem  ends  on  such  a 
height. 

”  But  send  desire  often  forth  to  scan 

The  immense  night  which  is  thy 
greater  soul ; 

Knowing  the  possible,  see  thou  try 
beyond  it 

Into  impossible  things,  unlikely 
ends ; 

And  thou  shalt  find  thy  knowledge¬ 
able  desire 

Grow  large  as  all  the  regions  of  thy 
soul. 

Whose  firmament  doth  cover  the 
whole  of  Being, 

And  of  created  purposes  reach  the 
end.” 

The  poet’s  conception  did  not  end 
there.  For  twenty  years  he  has  kept 
in  mind  the  results  of  that  divine 
treachery  by  which  St.  Thomas  was 
sold  into  the  service  of  the  Master 
whom  he  could  not  quite  bring  himself 
voluntarily  to  serve.  We  now  have 
the  rest  of  the  story,  completed  in  five 
more  ”  acts,”  each  a  complete  dramatic 
poem.  The  continuity  of  idea,  mood, 
and  style  is  remarkable.  Inevitable 
with  advancing  years,  Mr.  Aber¬ 
crombie's  emphasis  has  shifted  slightly 
from  a  religious  and  theological  to  a 
moral  and  ethical  base.  Thomas 
reaches  India  to  find  the  people 
groaning  under  the  burden  of  taxation 
imposed  by  the  King,  who  is  gathering 
the  means  to  fulfil  his  proud  dream. 
Thomas  discovers  also  that  his  own 
doubts  are  dispersed,  one  or  two 
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coincidences  of  event  convincing  him 
that  Christ  is  militant  within  him,  and 
arming  his  soul  with  mental  fire,  and 
his  mind  with  a  spiritual  sword.  In 
this  strength  he  persuades  the  King 
that  he  can  build  the  palace.  The 
King  goes  off  to  war,  leaving  Thomas 
free  to  empty  the  vast  treasury  for  the 
embodiment  of  the  King’s  useless 
ambition.  Prince  Gad,  the  King's 
Treasurer  and  brother,  foresees  disaster, 
and  his  misgivings  are  justified,  for 
Thomas  begins  at  once  to  spend  the 
wealth  on  works  to  ameliorate  the 
results  of  famine  and  despotism.  He 
feeds  the  people,  he  stocks  their  groimd 
with  seed ;  he  behaves,  in  short,  as  a 
social  reformer,  and  puts  aside,  as 
temporarily  irrelevant,  his  first  purpose, 
which  was  to  convert  India  to  Christi¬ 
anity. 

Gad  is  so  horrified  that  he  falls  ill, 
and  dies  just  as  the  King  returns. 
Thomas  is  about  to  be  tortured  Mid 
killed,  when  the  dead  prince  stirs  and 
speaks,  proclaiming  that  he  has  seen 
the  purpose  behind  Thomas’s  apparent 
squander-mania,  and  that,  indeed,  the 
apostle  has  built  a  palace  of  souls 
which  will  remain  as  a  memorial  to  the 
King’s  greatness  for  all  time.  The 
prince  relapses  into  death,  and  the 
grief-stricken  King  submits  himself  to 
the  genius  and  vision  of  the  saint, 
recognising  him  as  a  mason  of  souls, 
serving  Christ,  the  only  builder  of  the 
Palace  that  shall  outlast  the  corruption 
of  Time. 

The  poem  is  a  noble  whole,  welded 
to  unity  by  an  imagination  that  has 
not  flagged  over  the  journey  of  so  many 
years. 


THE  500  BEST  ENGLISH  LETTERS. 
Selected  and  edited  by  the  ist  Earl 
of  Birkenhead.  Cassell.  8s.  6d. 

The  late  Lord  Birkenhead  was  a  con¬ 
noisseur  both  of  life  and  of  letters. 


A  man  of  brilliant  gifts  and  prodigious 
energy,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowded 
career  at  the  Bar,  in  Parliament,  in 
Ulster  politics,  in  Cabinets,  on  the 
Woolsack,  he  yet  found  time  for  a 
vast  amoimt  of  miscellaneous  writing 
and  reading,  and  he  indulged  to  the 
full  his  taste  as  a  bibliophile.  Hence 
this  collection,  selected  and  arranged 
by  himself,  though  death  prematurely 
overtook  him  before  it  coiild  issue 
from  the  Press. 

Best  is  a  challenging  epithet ;  but 
perhaps  the  number  here  saves  it. 
Amongst  five  hundred  almost  everyone 
may  hope  to  find  his,  or  her,  favourites. 
As  to  English,  it  seems  to  signify 
"  written  by  Englishmen  ”  (including 
Scotsmen  and  Irishmen,  witness 
Carlyle  and  Swift),  not  “  written  in 
English.”  Otherwise  where  are  such 
contemporary  masterpieces  as  the 
letters  of  Walter  Hines  Page,  and  a  few 


VOICE  AND 
PERSONALITY 

By  T.  H.  PEAR,  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  Professor 
of  Psychology  in  the  University  of 
Manchester ;  Fellow  of  King's  College, 
London.  Demy  8vo.,  los.  6d.  net.  This 
book,  though  originally  suggested  by 
broadcasting,  touches  upon  many 
problems  of  the  voice  as  an  expression 
of  personality.  The  criteria  by  which 
we  often  unconsciously  judge  voices,  the 
dominance  of  certain  vocal  stereotypes 
in  England,  local  and  social  partialities 
for  voices,  accents  and  dialects,  are 
all  discus^  with  numerous  illustra¬ 
tions.  “  Radio  Drama  from  the 
Listener's  End"  describes  some  original 
experiments  upon  these  new  subjects. 
Many  of  the  lOur  thousand  listeners, 
who,  by  judging  the  voices  broadcast 
in  the  B.B.C.  experiment  on  "radio¬ 
personality,"  helped  the  author  so 
enthusiastically,  may  be  interested  to 
see  the  full  report  of  the  investigations 
and  some  of  their  own  impressions  in 
this  book. 

CHArMAN  e  BALL,  LTD. 
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of  those  of  Henry  James  ?  But, 
keeping  to  Englishmen,  there  seem  also 
some  odd  omissions.  If  you  come 
down  as  late  as  to  Maurice  Baring, 
why  omit  Edmund  Gosse,  that  prince 
of  letter-writers,  or  the  letters  of 
Katherine  Mansfield,  with  their  poig¬ 
nant,  pathetic  interest  ? 

One  might,  however,  go  on  for  ever 
noting  omissions ;  it  is  better  to  give 
thanks  for  what  we  have  got.  We 
have  five  hundred  pages  devoted  to 
the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries, 
and  nearly  five  hundred  to  the  centuries 
preceding.  Here,  except  for  an  isolated 
epistle  from  King  Alfred  to  a  Saxon 
bishop  and  one  from  Henry  VII  to 
his  mother,  we  start  with  selections 
from  the  Fasten  Letters,  covering 
eighty  years  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Next  we  get  Cardinal  Wolsey  writing 
to  Cromwell,  a  letter  which  one 
fancies  Shakespeare  must  have  had 
before  him  when  he  wrote  Wolsey's 
dying  speech. 

Among  the  eighteenth  century  letters 
we  have  Swift’s  to  Stella,  relating  the 
fatal  end  of  the  duel  between  Lord 
Mohns  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
which  Thackeray  has  immortalised  in 
Esmond. 

In  the  nineteenth  century  there  is 
one  only  from  Thackeray,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  rejection  by  the 
Athenaeum  Club,  an  ill-judged  action 
on  their  part  soon  reversed. 

But  from  Dickens  there  are  several, 
well-selected.  George  Eliot  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  five,  only  one  of  them,  a 
beautiful  letter  on  Death  (p.  769), 
really  worthy  of  her  or  justi^ng  the 
almost  extravagant  eulogy  contadned 
in  a  letter  from  Lord  Acton  to  Mary 
Gladstone,  here  given  on  p.  828 : 
“  If  Sophocles  or  Cervantes  had  lived  in 
the  light  of  our  culture,  if  Dante  had 
prospered  like  Manzoni,  George  Eliot 
might  have  had  a  rival !  ”  But  before 
rostering  '  either  assent  or  dissent 


from  such  a  judgment  let  the  reader 
weigh  the  merits  as  a  whole  of  this 
great  body  of  English  letter  writers. 

Janet  E.  Courtney. 


NEW  YORK,  by  Paul  Morand.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Hamish  Miles.  Illustrated 
by  Joquin  Vaquero.  Heinemann 

JS.  ()d. 

EUROPEAN  ENCOUNTERS,  by 
Hubert  Grifl&th.  Lane.  8s.  6d. 

The  appearance  of  a  new  travel  book 
by  M.  Paul  Morand,  translated  in  his 
usual  masterly  fashion  by  Mr.  Hamish 
Miles,  suggests  one  obvious  speculation. 
Can  this  distinguished  and  persuasive 
French  writer  beguile  his  coimtrymen, 
at  present  the  most  stay-at-home  of 
all  civilised  nations,  into  a  return  to 
their  old  love  of  travel  ?  Where  Piene 
Loti  failed,  can  he  succeed  ?  He  will 
if  anyone  could.  He  has  the  thing  in 
his  blood — the  insatiable  appetite  for 
strange  sights  and  new  cities,  which  is 
the  motive  power  of  all  good  travel. 
And  he  has  that  cool  Gallic  detachment 
and  ironic  wit,  which  always  makes  us 
regret  that  French  writers  will  never 
consent  to  travel  even  half  as  much  as 
the  English  ones  do.  Yet,  as  an 
apostle  of  travel,  he  has  one  serious 
defect — that  he  writes  so  amazingly 
vividly  that  his  French  readers  may 
very  well  argue  that  they  can  obtain 
from  him  all  the  sensation  of  having 
been  to  New  York  without  ever  leaving 
the  sacred  soil  of  France. 

M.  Morand  conveys  New  York  to 
us,  not  only  in  telling  us  about  it, 
but  in  the  maimer  of  the  telling.  He 
clatters  along,  noisily  and  excitedly, 
picking  out  for  emphasis  a  street 
here,  a  skyscraper  there,  a  bank,  a 
library,  a  speak-easy.  The  electric 
quality  of  the  air  of  the  place  is  instinct 
in  every  sentence.  He  does  not  bother 
much  about  his  facts — he  makes  some 
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surprising  statements  about  Captain 
Kidd,  for  instance — but  he  does  get 
the  "  atmosphere,”  he  does  *'  put 
New  York  across,”  as  few  other 
writers  ever  have.  It  is  a  place  where 
everyone  lives  violently,  haggard  with 
excitement,  dashing  to  their  work, 
dashing  to  their  entertainments,  bolting 
their  food,  ”  alarmingly  punctual : 
terrifyingly  polite.”  It  is  indeed  a 
place  where  you  only  live : — 

”  You  aren’t  bom  there  (a  preg¬ 
nant  woman  is  never  seen  in  the 
streets) ;  and  you  don’t  die  there 
either.  As  soon  as  anyone  has 
breathed  his  last,  he  is  immediately 
driven  off  very  fast  in  a  Packard  to 
the  funeral  parlour,  where  he  is  laid 
out  and  painted  up.  So  if  ever  you 
see  a  very  restful,  very  pink  face  in 
New  York,  it  belongs  to  a  corpse.” 

M.  Morand  only  realised  the  fullness 
of  New  York’s  frenzy  when  he  met  a 
cat.  It  was  the  only  creature  he  had 
seen  during  his  stay  which  did  not 
move,  and  preserved  its  inner  life 
intact.  ”  I  chased  it  away  Uke  a 
pang  of  remorse,”  he  says,  for  M. 
Morand  loves  New  York  (he  teUs  us 
so  rather  suspiciously  often).  He  de¬ 
lights  in  its  wealth  and  its  cmde 
vitality.  Mother  Europe  sent  all  her 
undesirables  there.  Huguenots,  Quakers, 
Jews.  ”  She  thought  she  was  shutting 
them  up  in  a  dark  closet,  and  it  turned 
out  to  be  the  jam  cupboard.”  Only 
three  things  really  disgusted  him — 
the  number  of  wealthy  Jews,  the  fake 
Bohemianism,  and  the  Californian 
Chianti.  He  has  written  a  delightful  and 
stimulating  book,  which  no  Englishman 
could  have  written  ;  for,  as  M.  Morand 
perceives,  we  are  too  near  to  them. 

Mr.  Hubert  Griffith’s  ”  travel  note¬ 
book,”  as  he  calls  it,  affords  an  almost 
startling  contrast  in  style.  In  the 
course  of  a  tour  which  included  Berlin, 


Riga,  Cracow,  Warsaw,  Vienna,  Buda¬ 
pest  and  Constantinople,  he  kept  a 
daily  journal  in  which,  inevitably,  the 
ordinary  vicissitudes  of  travel  and 
the  disconnected,  rambling  observa¬ 
tions  of  a  tourist  take  foremost  place. 
But  there  is  a  political  motif  running 
through  the  book.  Mr.  Griffith,  like 
every  sane  person,  is  opposed  to  war ; 
but  sees  to  his  sorrow  that  Europe  is 
still  an  armed  camp.  His  suggestions 
for  remedying  the  situation  unfor¬ 
tunately  do  more  credit  to  his  heart 
than  his  head.  He  would  have  only 
one  ”  particularly  lethal  ”  army,  which 
would  rush  about  the  world  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  prevent  the  others  from  fighting. 
In  fact  precisely  the  method  employed 
byt  he  Chicago  pohce  against  the 
gunmen,  and  likely  to  have  about  the 
same  measure  of  success. 

Clennell  Wilkinson. 
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THE  SYRENS,  AND  OTHER 
STORIES,  by  Azorin.  Scholartis 
Ptcss  ys 

THE  SOUND  AND  THE  FURY,  by 
William  Faulkner.  Chatto  &  Windus. 
•js.  6d. 

FAREWELL,  MANCHESTER,  by 
Allan  Monkhouse.  Seeker,  ys.  (d. 

These  three  books  have  no  single 
quality  in  t»mmon.  Their  origins  are 
Spain,  America,  and  England;  but 
the  differences  go  deeper  than  that. 
Azorin 's  collection  of  stories  is  a  poet’s 
book,  and  it  belongs  really  to  the  last 
century,  though  the  date  of  its  writing 
is  1929.  The  Sound  and  the  Fury  is 
an  attempt  to  catch  beauty  in  the 
“  streams  of  consciousness  ”  of  an 
idiot,  a  suicide,  and  a  sadist.  Farewell, 
Manchester  is — ^well,  Manchester  with 
its  morning  coffee,  repertory  theatres, 
hard-headed  business  men  and  vague 
humanitarian  Liberalism.  You  may 
like  all  three  in  various  degrees,  as  1 
did;  but  you  will  like  each  of  them 
for  a  different  reason. 

The  Syrens  is  exquisite.  The  sunsets, 
bowls  of  chrysanthemums,  slim-fingered 
dreamy  poets,  mysterious  griefs  and 
longings,  strange  meetings  in  trains, 
malicious  gossip  of  caf6,  bedside  or 
boardroom,  all  are  exquisite.  Even 
the  macabre  scenes  of  a  death  or  a 
fallen-in  old  age  are  exquisitely  pre¬ 
sented.  Azorin  uses  a  poet’s  daydreams, 
contrasts  them  with  actuahty,  and 
plays  with  both  for  the  sake  of  pretti¬ 
ness.  He  is  in  his  own  words  the 
"collector  of  twilights,  critic  of  fine 
shades,  connoisseiu:  of  almost  im¬ 
perceptible  emotions.’’  The  interplay 
of  sensitive  psychological  description 
and  brief  commentary  dialogue — "what 
the  world  says  ’’ — ^is  in  several  of  these 
stories  most  effective.  Daydreaming 
is  perhaps  the  theme  of  the  book,  and 
Azorin  gives  it  a  marvellous  airy 


distinctness  quite  new  to  me.  The 
disdainful  girl  sitting  in  a  Paris  hotel 
with  a  copy  of  Baudelaire  in  her  lap, 
staring  at  the  full-length  mirror  and 
dreaming  of  herself  and  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  ;  the  poet  recovering  from  illness, 
enjoying  the  cool  sheets  and  fits  of 
pettishness;  another  poet  sentiment¬ 
alising  to  himself  over  his  creations: 
they  are  daydreams  charmingly  drawn. 
I  wish  that  the  characters  were  less 
often  poets :  they  humour  their 
fancies  as  invalids  do  the  symptoms 
of  their  diseases.  But  though  the 
colours  are  mostly  half-shades,  these 
stories  are  brief,  distinct,  light  as 
bubbles,  and  whimsically  and  humor¬ 
ously  told.  Behind  them  there  is  a 
poet’s  philosophy  which  the  reader 
never  more  than  half  grasps ;  a  little 
mystery  remains  over,  which  several 
readings  will  not  dissipate. 

The  Sound  and  the  Fury  is  a  difiicult 
book.  I  have  conscientiously  read 
every  word  of  it,  partly  because  I  know 
Mr.  Faulkner  to  be  a  good  writer,  and 
partly  because  his  obscurity  seems  to 
be  essential  to  the  genuine  original 
beauty  of  his  work.  This  novel  is 
divided  into  four  parts,  each  describing 
a  day  in  1910  and  1928.  The  first  day 
(1928)  is  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a 
deaf-mute  imbecile  of  thirty-three 
whose  perceptions  are  those  of  a  child 
imrelated  by  reason  or  sense  of  time. 
The  second  day  (1910)  describes  the 
last  actions  and  thoughts  of  a  brother 
who  committed  suicide  as  an  under¬ 
graduate  at  Harvard.  The  third  and 
fourth  days  are  back  in  1928  and  give 
a  clear  picture  of  this  unfortunate 
family,  a  girl  who  is  driven  on  to  the 
streets  by  bullying,  a  self-pitying 
mother,  and  the  negroes  in  the  kitchen. 
Thus  the  book  gradually  clears  as  you 
read  more  of  it ;  the  thought-streams 
of  the  earlier  pages  are  replaced  by 
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pin-sharp  pictures  of  all  these  char¬ 
acters  who  previously  have  loomed  in 
the  fog ;  and  it  ends  after  a  hundred 
pages  of  magnificent  straightforward 
writing,  leaving  one  with  the  sense 
that  after  all  the  weather  has  cleared. 
I  cannot  do  justice  in  a  short  space  to 
the  beauty  which  Mr.  Faulkner  has 
been  able  to  find  in  these  lives  of 
imbeciles,  criminals,  and  unfortunates. 
The  beauty  is  there,  original,  and 
rather  disturbing.  It  is  a  book  which 
should  be  read  more  than  once ;  and 
yet  I  hesitate  to  read  it  again. 

Farewell, Manchester  is  a  quiet,  honest 
and  traditional  novel  about  a  Man¬ 
chester  family,  which  suffers  from 
continual  understatement  and  a  sort 
of  spiritual  self-consciousness.  It  is 
the  story  of  two  brothers,  sons  of  a 
cotton  manufacturer,  who  after  the 
war  drift,  one  into  the  Church,  the 
other  into  the  cotton  business.  The 
word  "  prig  ”  occurs  often  in  the  book, 
and  it  applies  to  these  brothers. 
Walter  and  Jack  are  both  prigs,  and 
their  sister  Lama,  who  is  supposed  to 
be  a  nit-wit  by  comparison,  is  in¬ 
finitely  more  human  and  interesting. 
Mr.  Monkhouse,  however,  never  quite 
makes  up  his  mind  that  they  are 
prigs,  and  the  result  is  that  the  reader 
occasionally  takes  the  characters  in  the 
wrong  way  till  the  author  pulls  him  up. 
Some  of  the  serious  piupose  of  the 
book,  its  vale  to  Liberalism  and  Lan¬ 
cashire  business,  is  thus  lost.  Its 
subdued  and  unostentatious  picture  of 
family  life  remains  true,  and  particular 
to  Manchester.  G.  W.  Stonier. 


THE  ROYAL  WOMAN,  by  Heinrich 
Mann.  Elkin  Mathews  &  Marrot. 
7s.  6d. 

TheRoyalWoman  is  the  story  of  Gabriele, 
the  attractive  young  French  wife  of 
Consul  West,  in  whose  character  the  aged 
poet  Heine  finds  the  inspiration  for  his 
Eugenie,  as  he  draws  his  Napoleon  III 
from  the  sinister  figure  of  Hdohn  the 


speculator.  Gabriele  is  to  act  Eugenie, 
Pidohn  Napoleon,  while  the  Consul 
and  Emmy,  his  cousin,  with  two  yoimg 
officers  take  the  subsidiary  parts  in  the 
drama.  The  interaction  of  play  and 
players  is  worked  out  with  great 
subtlety,  and  the  atmosphere  of  fatal 
foreboding  in  which  the  story'  soon 
surrormds  itself  is  well  maintained ; 
while  those  who  take  delight  in  unrav¬ 
elling  the  allegories  of  the  Faerie  Queene 
may  happily  trace  through  these  pages 
the  Emperor  and  the  Empress  of  the 
French.  The  Royal  Woman  is  a  very 
German  book.  The  translation  appears 
to  be  quite  competent — though  I 
should  prefer  “  lime  trees  ’’  to  "  linden 
trees  ” — but  the  characters  and  senti¬ 
ments  never  seem  quite  at  home  in 
English  and  frequently  fail  to  compel 
the  reader’s  attention.  In  manner  it  is 
very  reminiscent  of  parts  of  Wilhelm 
Meisiet,  but  unhappily  it  is  not 
illumined  by  the  genius  of  Goethe. 

Helen  Gosse. 


KENNERLEY 


FROM  SURTEES 
TO  SASSOON 

By  F.  J.  HARVEY  DARTON 
6s.  net 

TKe  book  deserves  to  become  a 
classic — 

"  Ill.  Sporting  &  Dramatic  News.” 

Has  performed  a  very  real  service 
both  to  sport  and  letters  ...  a  model 
of  what  criticism  should  be — 

”  The  Bookman.” 

SEED  ON  THE 
WIND 


By  REX  STOUT 


7/6 


Chosen  by  Mrs.  Bertrand 
Russell  as  one  of  the  best 
books  of  the  year. 

This  A  merican  novel  is  a  contribution 
to  literature. .  . .  We  know  of  nothing 
quite  like  this  book — "  Everyman.” 


22  ESSEX  ST.,  W.C.21 
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MODERN  GERMANIES,  by  Cicely 

Hamilton.  Dent.  ys.  6d. 

Miss  Hamilton’s  book  is  a  piece  of 
popular,  \\'orkmanlike  jouma^m  but 
differs  from  others  of  its  kind  in  cater¬ 
ing  for  the  foot-slogging  tourist  with 
designs  on  the  German  coimtryside 
rather  than  on  the  night-life  of  Berlin. 
She  tells  us  little  of  the  newer  work  in 
the  German  theatres  beyond  an  inter¬ 
esting  glimpse  of  a  Piscator  production 
in  Stuttgart  and  nothing  whatever  of 
pictorial  art.  Why  no  news  of  Georg 
Grosz,  Paul  Klee,  Kollwitz,  and  others 
more  recent  still  ?  But  Miss  Hamilton, 
true  to  the  open-air  character  of  her 
book,  restricts  her  disquisitions  on  art 
to  buildings,  ancient  and  modem. 

She  opens  with  a  chapter  on  The 
Cult  of  the  Bare,  not  by  way  of  exciting 
a  newspaper  “  stimt  "  on  "  orgies," 
but  in  order  to  develop  her  interesting 
analogy  of  Germany’s  method  of  re¬ 
construction  by  insistence  first  on  the 


unvarnished  essentials.  From  sun¬ 
bathing,  orderly  and  gemiitlich,  as  you 
might  expect  from  Germans,  she  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  show  the  same  predilection 
for  Spartan  simph'city  underlying  their 
most  recent  architecture.  Undoubtedly 
it  was  something  of  the  same  revulsion 
from  the  over-omamented,  sordidly 
mechanical  way  of  living  that  gave  rise 
to  the  Youth  Movement,  so-called, 
now  over-shadowed  by  politics.  Miss 
Hamilton  sings  no  paeans  to  demagogy 
of  any  kind  but  records  with  a  shade  of 
regret  the  tendency  of  democracy  to 
become  formalised  when  disciplined. 

Sensibly  she  appraises  the  appeal  of 
the  National  Socialist  movement  to  a 
younger  generation.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  imagine  their  feelings,  impatient 
alike  of  stereotyped  politics,  whether 
it  comes  from  the  old  fashioned  Con¬ 
servatives  or  the  Scheidemaim-Ebert 
tyrpe  of  Marxist. 

Bernard  Causton. 


CORRESPONDENCE 

gjp  To  the  Editor  of  the  Fortnightly  Review. 

Janet  E.  Courtney’s  very  cordial  review  of  my  book.  The  Suffragette 
Movement  (Longmans),  is  the  more  pleasing  because  she  tells  that 
she  was  a  member  of  the  anti-Suffrage  Society,  and  admits  very 
handsomely  that  the  antis  were  wrong. 

This  makes  me  regret  the  manifest  inaccuracies  which  are  contained 
in  the  review,  some  of  which  are  obvious  enough  to  most  readers 
who  may  or  may  not  have  read  my  book.  Obviously  my  father  did  not 
take  LL.D.  with  gold  medal  at  the  Manchester  University  in  1863, 
as  the  Manchester  University  was  not  then  founded ;  he  took  these 
at  the  London  University.  Mrs.  Pankhurst  was  not  co-opted  to  the 
Manchester  Education  Committee  before  her  husband’s  death  in 
1898,  but  subsequently.  The  Education  Committees  were  not  formed 
in 

Two  other  points  only  I  will  mention  further :  firstly,  Mrs.  Pankhurst 
was  not  "  left  a  widow  with  small  means,"  but  a  widow  without 
means.  Secondly,  her  business  "  Emerson’s  "  was  not  "  mostly  left  ’’ 
to  me  at  any  time ;  Mrs.  Pankhurst  managed  it  herself — ^and  no  one 
took  other  than  a  very  minor  share  in  helping  her.  My  book  makes 
this  perfectly  clear  and  indicates  how  little  I  had  to  do  with  it. 

Yours,  etc., 

E.  Sylvia  Pankhurst. 
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THE  SHAFTESBURT  HOMES  and 
••ARETHUSA**  TRAINING  SHIP 

have  acquired  Esher  Place,  Esher,  as  a  Home  for  z8o  girls, 
and  make  an  uigent  appeal  for  1^,000,  which  is  needed  to 
omnplete  the  puj^ase  and  adapt  the  house  for  its  new  use. 

YOU  MOTHERS  AND  FATHERS,  with  chUdren  of  your 
own,  if  only  yon  could  see  some  of  the  homes  in  v^ch 
children  live  you  would  be  amazed  that  such  things 
could  exist  to-day. 

Pim§  tmti  a  gm;  aacl  niaka  your  ova  IN*  happitr  la  Hit 
kaowMgt  af  havtag  btlpttf  othan. 

BLESSINGS  FOLLOW  GIFTS 


The  Sodetjr  has  also  Homes  for  boys  at  Bisley,  Orpington,  Ro3rston 
and  Twicloenham.  a  Technical  School  and  'Workuag  Hosm  in 

London,  and  the  Training  Ship  '*Arethuta"  at  toeenhithe. 


Mwm.*  TRBIR  MAJESTIBS  THB  kino  AMD  QUBBN,  HOLE.  PBINCBSS  XABT,  COUMTBSS 
or  HABBWOOD;  PIBU>-lCAaSHAI.  R.a.H.  THB  OUKB  OP  COMHAUGHT,  K.O.  Pnridtntt 
H.BA  THB  PBIKCB  OP  WAI.BS,  K.G.  CMrm*n  mn4  Trt»»mr*r:  PRAKCI8  H.  CI.ATTON,  Bm). 
D0pt»y  Cktirmmn  :  UOrjO  OABYHGTON,  Ckmtrmmn  tf  "ArtlImM  "  Ommittu  :  HOWSOH  P.  OBVITT,  BK. 
SMMaMT.’ F.  BBiAN  PBIXY,  A.P.C. 

164  SHAFTESBURY  AVENUE,  LONDON,  W.CJ 
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THE  INDIAN  CONFERENCE 

By  the  Rt.  Hon,  Earl  Winterionf  P,C,,  M,P, 

hard  Winterton,  as  former  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India,  writes  on  this 
subject  with  authority  and  interest.  His  article  In  the  Jannary  Fortnightly 
introduces  the  problems  which  he  will  discuss  at  greater  length  in  succeeding 
issues  of  the  magaxine. 


THE  RISE  OF  THE  BUCK  PEOPLE 

By  Captain  Hichene 

The  day  is  fast  dawning  when  the  white  man  in  British  Africa  must  lace  the 
submergence  of  his  dominance  by  the  rise  of  the  native,  if  not  by  more  subtie 
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